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To equal this SIX in Power 
and Size you must pay at least 
one-third more 


No price will buy more in Comfort, Appear- 
ance and Reliability 


This great seven-passenger Series 17 SIX gives more in 
Power, more in Comfort, more in Appearance than is even 
claimed for any other SIX of the same seating capacity 
at the price or at one-third more. 


And the proof of this statement lies in the detailed com- 
parison that you can make, point for point, with any other 
car sold at the Studebaker price or one-third above. 


No other seven-passenger SIX within this price range 
gives FIFTY horse power. And surely, no one but a 
professional racer needs more than this. 


No other seven-passenger SIX at this price gives the 122- 
inch wheelbase that means assured comfort for every 
passenger. 


No other car at any price has built into it more basic 
quality of material, more soundness of design, more per- 
fection in every detail. 


“Because it’s a Studebaker” and because behind it stands 
the unsurpassed manufacturing facilities of one of the larg- 
est industrial institutions of the world, does this wonderful 
SIX give so much in quality at such a remarkable price. 


Read the points of comparison, see the car, then ask -your- 
self what more at any price can a car give? What other 
at such a price gives as much. 


More than 214,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Note These Points of Comparison 
FIFTY Horse Power—3%-inch x 5-inch motor. 
Stewart Vacuum Feed System with gasoline tank 
» at rear. 
122-inch Wheelbase. Room for 7 passengers. 

34 x 4 Goodrich Tires, Safety Treads on rear. 

DIVIDED and adjustable front seats. 

Upholstery of finest straight-grain, semi-glazed 
leather. 

New and even more convenient arrangement of 
instruments on dash, with indirect illumination. 

New Design Overlapping Storm-Proof Windshield 








Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . . $845 


Roadster, 3-passenger . ae 
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Touring Car, 7-passenger .- oos 
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O. B. Detroit 


u-Roadster, 3-pass. . . 
F. O. B. Walkervill 


The Car of the Golden Chassis 


STUDEBAKER 


1145 South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all Correspondence to Detroit 


CANADIAN PRICES 
Four Cylinder Models 
{ « 1600 Touring Car, 7-passenger « 
Sedan, 7-passenger. . - + + 1675 Roadster. 3-passenger . 

I » 7-passenger . «. « 


. $1165 ponies Con © -passenger . . $1395 Stake Body,complete . 1250 
ose « ee Roadster, 3 mger .. . 1365 prtend . Og 
1465 Landau-fRoadster, 3-pass. | | 1695 Bus, 16-pass.,full equipment. 1400 
le F.0.B B. Walkerville F. O. B. Detroit 


Half-Ton Commercial Cars 


One-Ton Commercial Trucks 


Six Cyftndor Models Open Express, complete . . 


Panel Delivery Car. . . . . $875 
Express Body . ..... > 850 
Station and Baggage Wagon . 875 


» $1200 
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The Tower of Babel 
Is Still Standing 


ee! sei Die realize that 4000 years after this most wonderful of 
, es. a 







towers was built by the ancients (according to the Book 
of Genesis about 2400 B. C.) its seven stages still rise 
high above the plains near the site of Babylon? Until a few 
years ago it had been known as the Mound of Birs Nimrud 
when Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered in one of the stages the 
inscribed cylinders which made the identification possible. 
This wonderful account is but one of the thousands of curiously 
interesting records and documents contained in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. By taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we se- 
cured it at an absolutely unheard of bargain. So now 
we can offer a few remaining setsto LITERARY DiGeEstreaders at an 


Extraordinary Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will 


FREE BOOK thousands have tell you how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY 
a a oe PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare 
book of sample pages and list 4 pve vesm documents. Remember there are only a limited num- 

: ber of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. 


ad * l ‘hed 2 
on seceres, Wat De compen aoe You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. 
The book is FREE. 


and this book will be sent to you. 
THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to today—the 


inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent ten years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and aged-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature of every 
age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the ‘‘original documents’’ that shaped the civilizations and in- 
fluenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought of before. 
You’ll be amazed at the wealth of information this unique library contains. 

DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 B. C., had a Bible? 
Do you know that the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation? 
Do you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands 
of years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ fer- 
sonal log of his great voyage? Do you know that there occurred in Medieval England 


the first great Socialist protest? Do you know by what unique process Harvey demon- 
strated the circulation of the blood? Do you know who Machiavelli was or what 


world-famous treatise he wrote? 


















































YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL— and thousands of others 
equally as curious and important—in The Library of 
Original Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the original, trans- 
lated; every contribution is from the actual eye-witness or person who took 
part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, investigator, discoverer or 
inventor. 

JACK LONDON SAYS:—‘‘It is a whole library in 
itself. I certainly never could spare these books from my 


shelves.”’ 









University 
Research, 
Dept. F, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Send me the FREE 
book of rare documents 
showing curious inscrip- 
tions of the Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy payment 
offer. I assume no obligation, 
the book and all you send me are 
to be FREE, and no salesman is to 
call. 





















10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, black 
imported sheepskin; full-page illustrations, pure silk 
headbands, printed in large, clear type on hand-made 
paper, gold tops—a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 
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Sent Free 


You too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 
Fescons or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 

ms under great American and La teachers. The 
lessons are a marvel of 
dorsed by Paderewski and other ureat authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how [— 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we wil ill send 
six lessons, free sin PLANO { any of the following Comp os 
Courses: Lessons in PLANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm.H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe 


en- 





CONDUCTING, by equall pa te, omer 

This offer is ‘Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for 
the six apes either “5 orlater. ‘e want to prove in this 
remarkable way what fine lessons they — ING IS 
BELIEVING. is offer is limited, so write today. A few 
Special Introductory Scholarshi — now being awarded by our 
Faculty. Full particulars sent along with free lessons. Send 


nomoney. 
SCHOOL « OF MUSIC, 

CLARENCE EDDY, Dea: 
1316 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russe- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


BAUMMCLONC} RS) HOME by the Original 


Phonogr: phics 
German—French—English— Method ju i‘ > 
Italian — Spanish or any other lan- Te, ws 
guage learned quickly and easily by the = 
Cortina Method at home, with Disk } 
Cortina- Records. Write for : 
booklet today ; easy payment plan. 


Cortina Academy of 

Languages 
1564 Mecca Bidg., N. Y. RTIN PHONE 
1600 B’ way, Cor. 48th St. 


Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
e Science of 


a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
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Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, 

5x6 iD so often revealed too late! It contains 29 
400 Lert chapters including: Marriage and Its Ad- 
ng2.00 vantages. Age at Which to Marry. Law 
me of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities One 
Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of 

= production. Amativeness: Continence. 





Children. Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. 
Confinement. TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. Howa Happy 
Married Life is Secured. Special Edition, Price $2. postpaid. Descrip- 
tive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE, 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., Now'voru city’ 

















SHORT-STORY WRITING Exclusive French 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- CAMP BEAU RIVAG camp for girls, on 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by beausisal country estate three, miles from the ocean. 


Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. Swimming, canoeing, golf, tennis, horsebackriding, natare 


2 tal Please address study, ete. Bungalow with sleeping porches. For views 
T He TEE CORRE SPONDENG SE "SCHOOL write’ Miss WIMBERLY, Secret: 7 Ys Ff East 74th St., N. Y. 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. (up to June Ist). LiTTLe HARBOR, N. i 





Room to Student 


is the way we teach law. Weare the only school doing this. Our sys 
temof teaching is interesting; not dry and dull like the average law course. 
Our system of conducting examinations is the most thorough, complete 
and cupaasive (to us) of any examinations ever given. 


Study at Home 
Become an LL.B. 


pa ye confer ps Deares of Botts ot 
{ ws— .B.—only when the studen' 
foaprspsiveermntl _ || has completed our full course with 
= bar peti ae oe the necessary credits, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Faculty, exactly 
aes era i jent 
~BACEELOR GF LAWS > College is_no 
z ; m Passing Bar 
asia aveeg a || Examination is not our 
erring 








ca Suet 
bt CPP tre mew mats standard for conf 
mea Se i this degree. 


r an} 
See Written Bar 


Sdiptomaerceriicte Guarantee 


We aie an absolute wri to prepare ONLY recognized resident law school In 
our students to pass bar examinatio the United States conferring Degree of 
College occupies the entire third floor rot the New Bachelor of Laws, LL.B.—by correspondence, 
Advertising Buliding where its large and y on the merits of its course. ONLY law 
c ensive Library and execu- i . S. conducting standard resident 
ted. hool and Course school ving same instruction by mail. 

Only law school giving over 500 class-room fec- 
tures to its extension students. Only law school 
peiving a eo 3- oars Sapa pple, A pad Soawee. a mail, 
aving an actual faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers 
FRE Complete Course in in active practice. Only law school in existence giving 


aComplete Coursein Oratory and Public Speakin; 
Oratory & Public Speaking in conjunction with its law course. ol 
and ig by . 


Prepared Prof. Oscar 
G. Christgau, LL.M ter of Laws), 
the regular resident school profe: 
sor in charge of this work. 

Course s all 




















ments of the practicing attor- consists of 24*volumes of 
Pe This Course in Oratory and Students’ Standard 
Public ye! sells, eee Text books, two volumes 


ally, for $30.00, a it is abso- bound together under one 
lutely free Hamilton cover, making a totalof 12 
College Students. books. Prepared at an enor- 
mous cost a for the 


Partial View of One of College of Law, by one of the 

Resident Class Rooms largest and best law book pub- These 12 Volumes are Free to Students 

of Hamilton College fishers in America. This is the 

of Law. only set of law text books ever prepared ly for d ’ use. 


Mail Coupon Today 
and get our Handsomely MUlustrated . a Se 
Tells how we are successfully teaching law by corres- 
pondence, It may mean the turning point in YOUR 
career. 
SSSSEESERERERERERSEERROERs 
@ HAMILTON COLLEGE OF Law 
952 Advertising Building, Chicago Ul. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your Illustrated 
Prospectus | and full particulars regarding your 
and method of teaching law 
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THE PRESIDENT FOR “THE GREATEST NAVY IN THE WORLD” 


EWILDERED SURPRIZE seems to be the first reaction 
of the editorial writers in all the camps to President 


Wilson’s assertion that the American Navy “ought, 
in my opinion, to be incomparably the greatest Navy in the 
world’’—a declaration that drew from his St. Louis audience 
of 18,000, we are told, a roar of applause that ‘“‘made the 
Coliseum rock.” ‘‘Taking this at its literal face-value,’’ says 
a Massachusetts editor, “it out-Gardners Gardner and out- 
Roosevelts Roosevelt’’; and even so loyal a champion of the 
Administration as the New York World (Dem.) suggests that 


the President ‘‘allowed the enthusiasm of the moment to carry 


him too far.” “If he meant the statement to be merely the 


‘ theoretical expression of a confessedly unattainable ideal, he 


may have been right,’ adds The World; but ‘‘if he meant it 
to be the statement of a practically feasible ambition, it seems 
to us obvious that he was wrong.’’ The Charleston Post (Ind. 
Dem.) remarks‘that this unexpected advocacy of a navy greater 
than any other ‘‘has almost stunned the advocates of ‘adequate 
preparedness,’ and there is a general confusion of mind over 
the whole question, perhaps greater than before Mr. Wilson went 
Many 


” 


into the West to preach the doctrine of national defense. 
who feared that he would not go far enough in his reeommenda- 
tions, this South Carolina paper adds, ‘‘now are fearful that he 
has gone too far.” Is he being carried away, it asks, by the 
proverbial zeal of the new convert? ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s big navy 
caps Colonel Roosevelt's big army, and, as far as the public 
can see, neither is necessary,” remarks the New York Commercial 
(Com.), which believes in ‘‘reasonable preparedness.” ‘‘There 
is a demand that we should stand second as a naval Power, and 
a good second at that,’ admits the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.); 
but it thinks that the goal set by the President ‘‘is little short 
of unattainable.” asks another Republican 
paper, the New York Tribune, ‘‘that the President, who still 
retains Josephus Daniels as Secretary of the Navy, with all that 


“Ts it possible,” 


this means, is actually and sincerely a convert te a policy of 
naval expansion which makes a ‘little-navy’ man of Theodore 
Roosevelt?” “It is a mighty good thing,’”’ remarks the Duluth 
News Tribune (Rep.), “that President Wilson is back in the 
’ Other anti-Administra- 
while Democratic 


cooling atmosphere of Washington.’ 
tion papers accuse him of “playing politics,” 


journals advance many earnest arguments against the ‘‘greatest- 


navy” idea. among them the enormous cost, and the fact that 


it would be a stumbling-block in the way of disarmament at 
the close of the war. Here is the passage in the St. Louis address 
which, as the Washington Post (Ind.) remarks, “‘has aroused 
no end of talk and bids fair to cause no little confusion”’: 

“Do you realize the task of the Navy? Have you ever let 
your imagination dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast from 
the Canal to Alaska, from the Canal to the northern coast of 
Maine? There is no other navy in the world that has to cover 
so great an area, an area of defense, as the American Navy. And 
it ought, in my judgment, to be incomparably the greatest 
navy in the world.” 

Some editors remind us that the General Board of the Navy, 
of which Admiral Dewey is president, registered its conviction 
in its last year’s report to the Navy Department that the United 
States Navy ‘“‘should ultimately be equal to the most powerful 
maintained by any other nation in the world,” and that this rank 


Qn 


should be attained ‘‘not later than 1925. But even this stops 
short of the President’s idea of a navy ‘‘incomparably the 
greatest in the world,” altho it goes far beyond the. five-year 
naval program which he outlined to Congress two months ago, 
and which the Springfield Republican estimates would not put 
our Navy even in second place. Our present Navy, as the 
President stated in one of his recent speeches, is ranked by 
experts fourth among the world’s navies. It costs us now, in 
round numbers, $145,000,000 a year, notes the Brooklyn Eagli 
(Ind. Dem.), which estimates that to make it ‘‘incomparably the 
greatest’’ would mean an annual expenditure of $725,000,000. 
But it is obvious, this paper goes on to say, that such a Navy 
“‘eould not be manned, supplied, coaled, or provisioned without 
the backing of the world’s largest merchant marine”’: 

“‘One out of every four vessels flying the British flag is now 
in the service of the British Government, and the other three are 
sailing under Government direction. The only way to develop 
such a merchant marine is by some sort of Government aid. If 
we allow $275,000,000 a year for the creation and maintenance 
of the huge transport fleet which will be essential to ‘incom- 
parably the greatest Navy in the world,’ we reach that $1,000,- 
000,000 total which became famous when, a few years ago, we 
had our first ‘billion-dollar Congress.’ In other words, 100 
cents out of every dollar which the United States is spending 
to-day for all Governmental purposes will have to be devoted 
to the Navy alone.” 

This billion-dollar estimate is also figured by Representative 
Thomas 8S. Butler, Republican, of Pennsylvania, of the House 
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Naval Committee, who fears that the President’s declaration 
‘“‘may bring about the defeat of the whole naval program.” 
Representative William A. Browning, of New Jersey, another 
Republican member of the Naval Committee, lines himself up 
with the President ‘‘for the largest navy,” while Representative 
Frank Buchanan, of Illinois, a Democrat on the same committee, 
thinks that the President ‘‘is evidently in accord with the Wall 
Street financial and commercial pirates, who desire a navy for 
aggression, not for defending our shores.’’ Other Democrats 
on the committee, when questioned by a correspondent of the 
New York Herald (Ind.), 
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Moreover, he asks, will not this declaration, in favor of an 
incomparable navy “prove to be a terrible stumbling-block in 
the way of disarmament at the close of the war?” Writing 
from Washington, he continues: 


“Tt was bad enough when the President's original program 
was proposed: that, as a number of German and English news- 
papers have pointed out, put the gravest obstacle in the way 
of disarmament. It is being asked here to-day whether this 
latest development does not make it almost hopeless. For it 
must be noted that in this big-navy debauch of the President he 
has never once exprest the wish that this should be a tempo- 
rary condition, or gone out 
of his way to say that, if 





refused to comment on 
the President’s statement. 
The Washington 
spondent of the Chicago 
Herald (Ind.) reports that 
the ‘‘little-navy” Demo- 
crats, headed by Repre- 
sentative Kitchin, ‘‘will 
fight the more bitterly 
the Administration’s pro- 
gram, since, it appears, 
militarism and navalism 
are being fed on militarism 
and navalism.” And he 
quotes. ‘“‘a high-ranking 
naval officer” as saying: 
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“Tt would be an im- 
possibility for the United 
States to catch up with 
Great Britain, and per- 
haps with Germany, dur- 
ing the next few years. 
They have the ship- 
yards, the skilled labor, 
and the institutions for 
turning out officers and 
men. We havea few ship- 
yards, our skilled labor is 
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the opportunity for uni- 
versal disarmament should 
come, the United States 
would take the lead in 
laying down arms. That 
is one of the most dis- 
couraging features about 
it all.” 









If the President really 
that our Navy 
should be the 

in the world, some anti- 


believes 
greatest 


Administration organs re- 
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lessly at odds with his 
Secretary of the Navy. 
“Of all the stabs at 
Danielism this is the cruel- 
remarks the New 

Tribune, which 












est,” 
York 
adds: 


“Tf Mr. Wilson’s con- 
version is real, then all 
that Mr. Daniels has ever 
stood for has become un- 








limited, and our educa- 
tional institutions have a 
small capacity.” 


BROTH FOR 


It is ‘‘arrant nonsense”’ 
to talk of this country needing such a huge fleet, says the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Com.), ‘‘unless it intends to enter 
upon a policy of bullying at sea that will needlessly make ene- 
mies of nations to whom the safety of the sea is quite as im- 
* And The World, which thinks that 
“‘an incomparable navy is an idle dream,’’ remarks: 


portant as it is to us. 


“Unfortunately Great Britain, with nothing but imported 
food-supplies standing between her population and prompt 
starvation, is convinced that her 45,000,000 mouths to feed, 
rather than our thousands of miles of seacoast, furnish the vital 
need for naval supremacy. 

‘“Wedded to this not unreasonable conviction and with an 
overwhelming naval superiority over us to start with, Great 
Britain will never stand by and see our Navy be¢ome compara- 
ble with her own, let alone incomparable. She will hold her 
present superiority, which is greatly enhanced through war- 
time construction, by building ship for ship with us as long as she 
is financially able to do so.” 


The same argument is advanced by Oswald Garrison Villard in 
his antimilitaristie New York Evening Post (Ind.). Mr. Villard 


goes on tO Say: 


“If we are to enter into a rivalry with England in the matter 
of building ships, Heaven only knows where it will end. Should 
Congress give the President his way it would result in the most 
dangerous naval rivalry the world has ever seen, which, if the 
analogy of the German naval-building program of 1901 holds, 
can have but one ending—a conflict between the two forms of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, than which, we have been told, there 
could be nothing worse for the world’s democratic development.” 


A 


real. Shall he, too, suffer 
conversion, or shall he 
lay down his office, as 


SICK MAN. °39 £ . 
Mr. Bryan did? That is 


the unhappy choice which 
now confronts the Secre- 
That is the nub and kernel of the Josephan 


—De Ball in the Chicago Post. 
tary of the Navy. 
tragedy.” 


But voices are heard in approval as well as in criticism of 
the ‘‘greatest-navy”’ “The United States 
fully able to build the largest navy in the world if it needs such 


idea. is rich and 


a navy,” remarks the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.). We must have 
enough naval power to defend the freedom of the seas, says the 
Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.): 


“So far as our country is concerned, the ‘freedom of the 
seas’ is measured by the outward and visible ability of the 
American Navy as a fighting force. That ought to be plain 
enough even to the meanest American comprehension at a 
time when the ‘Mistress of the,.Seas’ is doing about as she 
pleases, even to the larcenous degree of looting our postal 
service with neutral countries.” 


If the President intended his words ‘‘to be taken without 
qualification as the expression of a national policy for which 
he purposes to labor,’ says the Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
then their consequences “outweigh whatever else he has said 
on his trip.” But ‘‘in view of the fact that his utterance was in 
flat contradiction of the a¢tual naval program which he laid 
before Congress in his annual message and which he can not 
now repudiate,’ the Springfield paper classes his ‘‘greatest- 
‘serious error’’ committed under the 
exhilaration of his first ‘‘plunge into the whirlpool of crowd- 
psychology ’’ and contact with ‘enormous crowds tremendously 


vocal in their approval.” 


navy” declaration as a 
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THE 


* annals of the war alongside the Emden and the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 
British passengers at great risk, and the film was concealed from the German captors till the Appam reached the United States. 





“FLYING GERMAN,” 


The mysterious German raider which has sunk seven British merchantmen and captured the Appam off the African coast. 
called the Pongo or the Méwe is still uncertain, but it is a well-armed and well-manned made-over freighter, and takes its place in the naval 
This photograph was taken from a porthole of the Appam by one of the 


Whether it is 








THE “APPAM” 


HE REMARK eredited to a member of the British 
Embassy in Washington—‘‘Rather a deucedly clever 
trick, don’t you think?”—expresses the sentiments of 
many American editors regarding the capture of the British 


steamship Appam and her arrival in 
an American port in charge of a Ger- 
man prize-crew. But it is also noted 
that she carried into Hampton Roads 
“a cargo of potential trouble’’ for 
the United States. Added to the 
exploits of the Emden, the Karlsruhe, 
the Prinz Eit l Friedrich, and the 
other raiders which have ranged the 
seas in the present war, the feats of 
the Appam’s captor, in the Boston 
Transcript’s opinion, ‘‘constitute the 
really brilliant sea record of the strug- 
gle.’ The Boston daily speaks for 
many of its contemporaries in ac- 
knowledging that the German com- 
mander wrought brilliant and legiti- 
mate destruction, and at the same 
time proved German humanity. It 
is an episode ‘‘ which, in its audacity 
and solidity, makes far better propa- 
ganda for the Germans in this coun- 
try than all the work of the Bern- 
storffs, the von Papens, and the 
Vierecks from start to finish.” And 
the New York Evening World ob- 
serves that ‘“‘nine months after the 
sinking of the Lusitania Germany’s 
treatment of the Appam is a measure 
of her mistake.” 


EXPLOIT 


The British African liner A ppam, it will be remembered, came 


in between the Virginia Capes, on Februa y 1, in charge of Lieut. 


Hans Berg and a German prize-crew of 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
—Greene in the New York Telegram 


The 


twenty-two. 


429 other persons on board included the Appam’s own crew and 
passengers with a score of German prisoners being taken to 
England, and the passengers and crews of seven other British 


ships taken and sunk by the Ap- 


pam’s captor. Besides the capturing 
of the Appam near the Canary Is- 
lands, on the 15th of January, the 
raider, a armed 


German heavy ly 


freighter called Méwe by the Ger- 
British, 


destroyed the following ships off the 


mans and Ponga by the 


west coast of Africa, to quote the 
press reports: 
“January 10 with 
6,000 tons of coal. 
‘“*Farringford, with 
copper ore. 
“January 13 
5,000 tons of coal. 
“Arthur, with a general cargo of 
8,000 tons. 
* Ariadne, 
wheat. 
‘Trader, with large cargo of sugar. 
“January 15— Clan MacTavish, 
with 10,000 tons of general cargo, 
including a large quantity of beef.”’ 


Corbridge, 
4,000 tons of 


Dromonby, with 


with 5,000 tons of 


It “seems odd” to the Knoxville 
“that the British Navy, 
which is so effective against friendly 


Sentinel 


Powers and peaceful merchantmen, 
should not have had eyes and arms 
to interfere with these operations.” 
And -another Sentinel, published in 
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Milwaukee, a leading German center, would ‘‘suggest to our 
English visitor, Mr. John Masefield, who knows and loves the 
sea and the men who sail, that he attune his harp” to these 
exploits— 


“‘Tt would be a-chivalrous thing to do, and the prosaic business 
of holding up neutral merchantmen and robbing the American 
pareel post of Christmas gifts to friends in Europe certainly 
does not offer a rich field of inspiration either for English bards 
or Scotch reviewers. 

“It may, we say, be the fault of the British Admiralty*—this 
policy of ‘safety first,’ sluggish inaction, and keeping a great 
Navy, as it were, packed in burlaps and cotton wool against the 
war-risks of breakages and rough handling. But the fact remains 
that the bold, romantic, thoroughly seamanlike exploits of these 
German rovers of the main savor a good deal more of the tradi- 
tion of the bold Elizabethans who ‘singed the Spaniard’s beard,’ 
of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Blake, than anything British 
sea-power has thus far shown the world in the present war.” 


That the Appam case raised a perplexing question for the 
Administration is agreed by all press-writers. Secretary Lansing 
promptly ruled that the ship was to be considered a prize, not a 
ship of the German Imperial Navy. But even with this point 
settled, there is still, as the Syracuse Post-Standard observes, 


“opportunity for endless controversy.” 


‘“Under the Hague rule a prize brought into a neutral port 
must be delivered to her original owners unless she immediately 
puts to sea. Under an ancient treaty with Prussia we are 
bound to grant asylum to Prussian prizes, which are free to come 
or go as they will. In default of specific provision to the con- 
trary by treaty, any nation may forbid the use of its ports as 
asylums for prizes.” 





A LEAP-YEAR FOR COAL-PRICES 


HE RELIEF of the coal-consumer who reads predictions 
of a peaceful settlement of the issue between the anthra- 
cite-miners and the mine-operators is somewhat chilled 
when he reads further that the strike is to be avoided, as it 
would have been waged, at his expense. The operators, as the 
New York Times observes, ‘‘are ready to raise wages and prices 
again, but not to raise one unless they raise the other.’”’ Or, as 
the Washington Times puts it, “‘either the miners will not get 
what they want or the public will pay sixty cents a ton more 
for coal.’”’ Because of the comprehensiveness of the miners’ 
demands, says the Chicago Herald, the anthracite situation 
must be regarded as somewhat serious. The activities on both 
sides, as envisaged by the Philadelphia North American, ‘“‘have 
been exactly like those preceding the great anthracite strike 
of 1902, when for five full months, from May 12 to October 16, 
the determined antagonists were locked in a struggle which 
caused infinite waste and hardship, business paralysis, and 
public hurt.””. Yet the Philadelphia daily finds hopeful signs in 
the conference which is to take place on February 21, the desire 
of both sides to secure the ear and the good-will of the public, 
and the new rule of the United Mine Workers of America by 
which the miners will remain at work after the present contracts 
expire, as long as there is reasonable hope of negotiating new 
agreements. The Record in Philadelphia and The Wall Street 
/ournal in New York, considering these things, incline to believe 
that there will be no strike. President John P. White, of the 
Mine Workers, tells the Philadelphia Public Ledger of his hope 
“that when the operators and miners of the anthracite-field 
meet in conference they will work out a settlement without 
stopping work.” An “expert” quoted by a Public Ledger 
correspondent in the Lehigh field says: 
“There will be no strike in the anthracite coal-field. 
“The miners will be granted a wage-increase, but it may not 
be 20 per cent. 
“On the other demands of the men, compromises will be 
reached after extended negotiations in New York between 
committees of the union and the operators. 


“The chances are that the price of fuel will be advanced 
after April 1. 

“Each side will fight hard for its contentions, and at times 
the outlook may be critical, but there won’t be any break.” 


Besides the 20 per cent. wage-increase, the demands of the 
miners as outlined in the news columns include an eight-hour 
day, complete recognition of the union, a better system for 
adjusting grievances, a new two-year contract with the operators 
beginning April 1, and the prohibition of individual contracts 
and agreements. The miners justify their wage-demand by 
asserting that wages ‘‘increased 51% per cent. in twelve years 
and food 4Q per cent. Surely this constitutes the basis for an 
even greater demand than was made.” 

The operators have not refused any of these demands as 
yet. But they have put before the public in the advertising 
pages of the newspapers their reasons for considering each 
and all of the demands unjustified. Figures are met with 
figures. It is pointed out that the miner’s increased opportuni- 
ties for working must be added to his wage-increases, and that 
food is but 40 per cent. of his cost of living. There is thus 
indicated ‘‘an increase of only 16 per cent. in his total cost of 
living, as compared with an increase of over 36 per cent. in his 
The present cost of anthracite for labor 
An advance 


earning capacity.” 
alone, we are told, “‘is approximately $1.80 a ton. 
of 20 per cent. in wages would mean an increase of 36 cents 
in the cost of every ton of anthracite produced.”” And since 
the 60 per cent. of anthracite-production used for domestic 
purposes must pay the mining costs of the 40 per cent. steam- 
coal, and a reasonable profit on the entire production, the 


approximately 60 cents a ton 


miners’ ‘“‘demand is equal t 
increased cost of the domestic sizes of anthracite.’’ This is 
why the problem must ‘‘ultimately affect every user of anthra- 
cite.” The anthracite industry, as a whole, is said to be con- 
ducted on the lowest possible margin of profit, and ‘‘as any 
increase which may be granted must necessarily be eventually 
paid by the heads of families and other users of anthracite, the 
operators, while desiring to deal justly with their employees, 
deem it their plain duty to resist any unreasonable demands.”’ 
If, after the presentation of the operators’ case in the press, “‘the 
users of anthracite coal say it is our duty to make a large advance 
in the income of the miners,’ and ‘‘are prepared to meet the 
advanced cost by paying a higher price for coal, now is the 
time to say so, and we can meet the issue on that basis, but 
if the anthracite-coal-using public is opposed to such concessions 
its voice should be plainly heard.” 

In a reply to these arguments, the United Mine Workers 
have sent out a statement declaring that there is a profitable 
anthracite market, that ‘‘increases in the wages of miners in the 
anthracite regions have by no means kept pace with the rates 
in other industries,” and that ‘‘the miners’ demands are not 
based upon the necessities of the operators,’’ but ‘‘are fully 
justified by the necessities of the miners themselves.” 

That ‘‘the consumer must be heard in this anthracite case”’ 
is the conclusion of many papers besides the New York Com- 
mercial. Taking the operators’ estimate of an added 60 cents’ 
cost, The Commercial remarks that ‘‘as mine-owners, whole- 
salers, and retailers will make a profit on this 60 cents a ton 
added to the cost at the mines, it will add at least a dollar a ton 
to the price paid by city consumers who order by the car- 
load, and more to those who pay by the ton or less.” 

Dr. Seott Nearing’s book, ‘‘Anthracite,”” the New York 
Evening Post notes, is being circulated by the Mine Workers 
as a brief on their side of the case. Dr. Nearing, we read in 
The Evening Post, ‘estimates that out of seven dollars paid by 
the consumer for a ton of kitchen-coal, the wages apportioned 
to the miner amount to 55 cents. Between an increase of 11 cents 
per ton, which a 20 per cent. increase in wages should bring, 
according to Dr. Nearing’s figures, and an increase of 60 cents 
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STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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WHERE IT FALLS THE HEAVIEST. 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Mail 


THE SUFFERERS. 


per ton as foreseen by the operators, the gap is striking.” The 
operators, says the New York World, ‘fail to acknowledge how 
active they have been in gouging the public on their account” — 

“In raising the pay of the miners the operators have raised 
the price of coal to consumers far more than enough to com- 
pensate themselves for the higher wages paid. Where the miner 
receivéd 13 cents more a ton for mining coal, the consumer 
was made to pay 50 cents more a ton for the coal he used... . . 

“Tf it comes eventually to arbitration-proceedings to adjust 
the differences between the employers and employees in the 
anthracite region, the voice of the coal-consuming public ‘should 
be plainly heard’ against extortion by operators no less than 
against unwarranted demands by labor.” 


Turning to the demands of the miners of less immediate 
concern to the furnace-tender, we find the operators objecting 
to the demand “for a two-year agreement, beginning and 
ending simultaneously with the agreements in the bituminous- 
field,’’ because such an arrangement ‘‘is shown by actual ex- 
perience in the bituminous-field to threaten a biyearly dis- 
turbance of the peace and prosperity of the miners, operators, 
and general public.”” The object of this is apparent enough to the 
Brooklyn Eagle: ‘‘to give the affiliated unions the power to cut 
off at one moment the production of all coal, soft and hard, in 
the United States.”” The miners’ agreements with both soft- and 
hard-coal operators expire simultaneously on March 31.. Besides 
the New York anthracite conference set for next week in New 
York, a bituminous conference will shortly be held in Mobile. 
According to a New York World news-item, representatives of 
the radicals among the four great railroad unions which are 
demanding an eight-hour day from the railroads will go to 
Mobile to urge ‘“‘the advantages of combining tthe 400,000 coal- 
miners with the 350,000 to 400,000 union railroad men.” The 
result, says the Boston News Bureau, almost aghast at this 
revelation of the ‘‘tendency toward combined tyranny and 
responsibility on the part of labor-unions’’— 

‘Would be a coalition for strike-purposes of nearly three- 
quarters of a million union members, with the inevitable in- 
direct effect in case of joint strike of making idle an even greater 
number of other union or non-union workers in the two industries; 
and the threat of further making idle both a multiple of that 
number of still other workers in yet other occupations and a 
vast bulk of capital now at last busily employed, through a blow 
at the country’s fuel and transportation facilities. That is 


unless surrender were made to all demands as made. . . . Both 
unions do not disguise their threats of crippling the country to 
win their points.” 





A PHILIPPINE SCUTTLE” POLICY 


HEN THE FILIPINOS “go over the side of the 
American ship of State there will be no flife-boats to 

catch them,” remarks the Grand Rapids Press (Ind.), 

unless the Senate’s [Philippine Bill is modified or abandoned 
in the House of Representatives. The Democratic policy set 
forth in this measure is described in the Republican press as 
“not only scuttle, but scoot.’’ It is contained in the Clarke 
Amendment to the Philippine Civil Government Bill, which 
proposes, according to press summaries, that the President 
shall ‘“‘ withdraw and surrender all right of supervision or sover- 
eignty now exercised by the United States’’; that he shall do it 
in not less than two nor more than four years; that if ‘‘the sta- 
bility or efficiency of the proposed Government in respect to 


” 


the internal or external affairs” is not what it should be, the 
President may extend that period for a Congressional session and 
submit the problem to Congress again, Nor is that all, for, as the 
Chicago Herald (Ind.) reminds us, “‘before the Clarke Amend- 
ment was finally approved all provisions for securing the neutral- 
ization of the islands, or for guaranteeing their independence 
for even five years, were eliminated.’’ In a word, says The 
Herald, the idea seems to be “to get rid of the Filipinos and re- 
pudiate all responsibility for them at the earliest possible moment 
—provided the President doesn’t think it would be unwise 
thus to thrust them helpless into a world alive with dangers.” 
Or, turning to more sympathetic expressions of the plan, we 
find the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.) saying that ever 
since we found we had a bad bargain ‘‘we have been wrestling 
with the problem of how to get rid of the Philippines with the 
least harm,” and “the Clarke Amendment is simply a move- 
ment to expedite the settlement of that problem with the 
least harm to the United States and to the Philippines.”’ Or 
again, as the Boston Journal (Ind.) briefly puts it, “‘we can’t 
afford to defend the islands; we can’t hope to educate ther 
we therefore resign, hoping we won’t have to pay their billy 
either blood or money, and wishing them all kinds of luck.” 
Friends of the policy of immediate and unconditional frey 
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Milwaukee, a leading German center, would “suggest to our 
English visitor, Mr. John Masefield, who knows and loves the 
sea and the men who sail, that he attune his harp” to these 
exploits— 


“Tt would be a-chivalrous thing to do, and the prosaic business 
of holding up neutral merchantmen and robbing the American 
pareel post of Christmas gifts to friends in Europe certainly 
does not offer a rich field of inspiration either for English bards 
or Seotch reviewers. 

“Tt may, we say, be the fault of the British Admiralty*—this 
policy of ‘safety first,’ sluggish inaction, and keeping a great 
Navy, as it were, packed in burlaps and cotton wool against the 
war-risks of breakages and rough handling. But the fact remains 
that the bold, romantic, thoroughly seamanlike exploits of these 
German rovers of the main savor a good deal more of the tradi- 
tion of the bold Elizabethans who ‘singed the Spaniard’s beard,’ 
of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Blake, than anything British 
sea-power has thus far shown the world in the present war.” 


That the Appam case raised a perplexing question for the 
Administration is agreed by all press-writers. Secretary Lansing 
promptly ruled that the ship was to be considered a prize, not a 
ship of the German Imperial Navy. But even with this point 
settled, there is still, as the Syracuse Post-Standard observes, 


‘opportunity for endless controversy.” 


““Under the Hague rule a prize brought into a neutral port 
must be delivered to her original owners unless she immediately 
puts to sea. Under an ancient treaty with Prussia we are 
bound to grant asylum to Prussian prizes, which are free to come 
or go as they will. In default of specific provision to the con- 
trary by treaty, any nation may forbid the use of its ports as 
asylums for prizes.”” 





A LEAP-YEAR FOR COAL-PRICES 


HE RELIEF of the coal-consumer who reads predictions 
of a peaceful settlement of the issue between the anthra- 
cite-miners and the mine-operators is somewhat chilled 
when he reads further that the strike is to be avoided, as it 
would have been waged, at his expense. The operators, as the 
New York Times observes, “‘are ready to raise wages and prices 
again, but not to raise one unless they raise the other.’”’ Or, as 
the Washington Times puts it, ‘“‘either the miners will not get 
what they want or the public will pay sixty cents a ton more 
for coal.’”’” Because of the comprehensiveness of the miners’ 
demands, says the Chicago Herald, the anthracite situation 
must be regarded as somewhat serious. The activities on both 
sides, as envisaged -by the Philadelphia North American, “have 
been exactly like those preceding the great anthracite strike 
of 1902, when for five full months, from May 12 to October 16, 
the determined antagonists were locked in a struggle which 
caused infinite waste and hardship, business paralysis, and 
public hurt.”” Yet the Philadelphia daily finds hopeful signs in 
the conference which is to take place on February 21, the desire 
of both sides to secure the ear and the good-will of the public, 
and the new rule of the United Mine Workers of America by 
which the miners will remain at work after the present contracts 
expire, as long as there is reasonable hope of negotiating new 
agreements. The Record in Philadelphia and The Wall Street 
-ournal in New York, considering these things, incline to believe 
that there will be no strike. President John P. White, of the 
Mine Workers, tells the Philadelphia Pvhlic Ledger of his hope 
“that when the operators and miners .: the anthracite-field 
meet in conference they will work out a settlement without 
stopping work.” An “expert’’ quoted by a Public Ledger 
correspondent in the Lehigh field says: 
“There will be no strike in the anthracite coal-field. 
““The miners will be granted a wage-increase, but it may not 
be 20 per cent. 
“On the other demands of the men, compromises will be 
reached after extended negotiations in New York between 
committees of the union and the operators. 


“The chances are that the price of fuel will be advanced 
after April 1. 

‘*Each side will fight hard for its contentions, and at times 
the outlook may be critical, but there won’t be any break.” 


Besides the 20 per cent. wage-increase, the demands of the 
miners as outlined in the news columns include an eight-hour 
day, complete recognition of the union, a better system for 
adjusting grievances, a new two-year contract with the operators 
beginning April 1, and the prohibition of individual contracts 
and agreements. The miners justify their wage-demand by 
asserting that wages “increased 51% per cent. in twelve years 
and food 4Q per cent.. Surely this constitutes the basis for an 
even greater demand than was made.” 

The operators have not refused any of these demands as 
yet. But they have put before the public in the advertising 
pages of the newspapers their reasons for considering each 
and all of the demands unjustified. Figures are met with 
figures. It is pointed out that the miner’s increased opportuni- 
ties for working must be added to his wage-increases, and that 
food is but 40 per cent. of his cost of living. There is thus 
indicated ‘‘an increase of only 16 per cent. in his total cost of 
living, as compared with an increase of over 36 per cent. in his 
The present cost of anthracite for labor 
An advance 


earning capacity.’ 
alone, we are told, “‘is approximately $1.80 a ton. 
of 20 per cent. in wages would mean an increase of 36 cents 
in the cost of every ton of anthracite produced.”” And since 
the 60 per cent. of anthracite-production used for domestic 
purposes must pay the mining costs of the 40 per cent. steam- 
coal, and a reasonable profit on the entire production, the 
miners’ ‘“‘demand is equal to approximately 60 cents a ton 
increased cost of the domestic sizes of anthracite.” This is 
why the problem must ‘ultimately affect every user of anthra- 
cite.’ The anthracite industry, as a whole, is said to be con- 
ducted on the lowest possible margin of profit, and ‘‘as any 
increase which may be granted must necessarily be eventually 
paid by the heads of families and other users of anthracite, the 
operators, while desiring to deal justly with their employees, 
deem it their plain duty to resist any unreasonable demands.”’ 
If, after the presentation of the operators’ case in the press, ‘‘ the 
users of anthracite coal say it is our duty to make a large advance 
in the income of the miners,” and ‘‘are prepared to meet the 
advanced cost by paying a higher price for coal, now is the 
time to say so, and we can meet the issue on that basis, but 
if the anthracite-coal-using public is opposed to such concessions 
its voice should be plainly heard.” 

In a reply to these arguments, the United Mine Workers 
have sent out a statement declaring that there is a profitable 
anthracite market, that ‘‘increases in the wages of miners in the 
anthracite regions have by no means kept pace with the rates 
in other industries,” and that ‘‘the miners’ demands are not 


based upon the necessities of the operators,’ but ‘‘are fully 


justified by the necessities of the miners themselves.” 
That ‘‘the consumer must be heard in this anthracite case”’ 
is the conclusion of many papers besides the New York Com- 


mercial. Taking the operators’ estimate of an added 60 cents’ 


cost, The Commercial remarks that ‘‘as mine-owners, whole- 
salers, and retailers will make a profit on this 60 cents a ton 
added to the cost at the mines, it will add at least a dollar a ton 
to the price paid by city consumers who order by the car- 
load, and more to those who pay by the ton or less.” 

Dr. Seott Nearing’s book, ‘‘ Anthracite,” the New York 
Evening Post notes, is being circulated by the Mine Workers 
as a brief on their side of the case. Dr. Nearing, we read in 
The Evening Post, ‘‘estimates that out of seven dollars paid by 
the consumer for a ton of kitchen-coal, the wages apportioned 
to the miner amount to 55 cents. Between an increase of 11 cents 
per ton, which a 20 per cent. increase in wages should bring, 
according to Dr. Nearing’s figures, and an increase of 60 cents 
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STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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THE SUFFERERS. 


per ton as foreseen by the operators, the gap is striking.’”’ The 
operators, says the New York World, ‘‘fail to acknowledge how 
active they have been in gouging the public on their account ””— 

“In raising the pay of the miners the operators have raised 
the price of coal to consumers far more than enough to com- 
pensate themselves for the higher wages paid. Where the miner 
receivéd 13 cents more a ton for mining coal, the consumer 
was made to pay 50 cents more a ton for the coal he used. . . . . 

“If it comes eventually to arbitration-proceedings to adjust 
the differences between the employers and employees in the 
anthracite region, the voice of the coal-consuming public ‘should 
be plainly heard’ against extortion by operators no less than 
against unwarranted demands by labor.” 


Turning to the demands of the miners of less immediate 
concern to the furnace-tender, we find the operators objecting 
to the demand ‘for a two-year agreement, beginning and 
ending simultaneously with the agreements in the bituminous- 
field,’’ because such an arrangement “is shown by actual ex- 
perience in the bituminous-field to threaten a biyearly dis- 
turbance of the peace and prosperity of the miners, operators, 
and general public.” The object of this is apparent enough to the 
Brooklyn Eagle: ‘‘to give the affiliated unions the power to cut 
off at one moment the production of all coal, soft and hard, in 
the United States.”” The miners’ agreements with both soft- and 
hard-coal operators expire simultaneously on March 31.. Besides 
the New York anthracite conference set for next week in New 
York, a bituminous conference will shortly be held in Mobile. 
According to a New York World news-item, representatives of 
the radicals among the four great railroad unions which are 
demanding an eight-hour day from the railroads will go to 
Mobile to urge ‘‘the advantages of combining the 400,000 coal- 
miners with the 350,000 to 400,000 union railroad men.” The 
result, says the Boston News Bureau, almost aghast at this 
revelation of the ‘“‘tendency toward combined tyranny and 
responsibility on the part of labor-unions’’— 

‘“Would be a coalition for strike-purposes of nearly three- 
quarters of a million union members, with the inevitable in- 
direct effect in case of joint strike of making idle an even greater 
number of other union or non-union workers in the two industries; 
and the threat of further making idle both a multiple of that 
number of still other workers in yet other occupations and a 
vast bulk of capital now at last busily employed, through a blow 
at the country’s fuel and transportation facilities. That is 


unless surrender were made to all demands as made. . . . Both 
unions do not disguise their threats of crippling the country to 
win their points.” 





A PHILIPPINE «‘SCUTTLE” POLICY 


HEN THE FILIPINOS “go over the side of the 
American ship of State there will be no f[life-boats to 
catch them,” remarks the Grand Rapids Press (Ind.), 
unless the Senate’s [Philippine Bill is modified or abandoned 
in the House of Representatives. The Democratic policy set 
forth in this measure is described in the Republican press as 
“not only seuttle, but scoot.” It is contained in the Clarke 
Amendment to the Philippine Civil Government Bill, which 
proposes, according to press summaries, that the President 
shall “withdraw and surrender all right of supervision or sover- 
eignty now exercisec. by the United States’’; that he shall do it 
in not less than two nor more than four years; that if ‘‘ the sta- 
bility or efficiency of the proposed Government in respect to 
the internal or external affairs” is not what it should be, the 
President may extend that period for a Congressional session and 
submit the problem to Congress again, Nor is that all, for, as the 
Chicago Herald (Ind.) reminds us, “‘ before the Clarke Amend- 
ment was finally approved all provisions for securing the neutral- 
ization of the islands, or for guaranteeing their independence 
for even five years, were eliminated.’”’ In a word, says The 
Herald, the idea seems to be ‘‘to get rid of the Filipinos and re- 
pudiate all responsibility for them at the earliest possible moment 
—provided the President doesn’t think it would be unwise 
thus to thrust them helpless into a world alive with dangers.” 
Or, turning to more sympathetic expressions of the plan, we 
find the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.) saying that ever 
since we found we had a bad bargain ‘‘we have been wrestling 
with the problem of how to get rid of the Philippines with the 
least harm,” and “the Clarke Amendment is simply a move- 
ment to expedite the settlement of that problem with the 
least harm to the United States and to the Philippines.” Or 
again, as the Boston Journal (Ind.) briefly puts it, ‘“‘we can’t 
afford to defend the islands; we can’t hope to educate them; 
we therefore resign, hoping we won’t have to pay their bills in 
either blood or money, and wishing them all kinds of luck.” 
Friends of the policy of immediate and unconditional freedom 
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AS CERTAIN FOREIGN 


for the Philippines expect the House of Representatives to 
accept the principle of the Clarke Amendment. Several of them 
also felt assured of the President’s favor, before knowing that 
he wrote to Secretary Garrison on February 9: 


“Tt is my own judgment that the action embodied in the 
Clarke amendment to the bill extending further self-government 
to the Philippines is unwise at this time, but it would clearly be 
most inadvisable for me to take the position that I must dissent 
from that action should both Houses of Congress coneur in a bill 
embodying that amendment. That is a matter upon which I 
must, of course, withhold judgment until the joint action of the 
two Houses reaches me in definite form.” 

So the Nashville Tennessean (Dem.) has been equally certain 
of Mr. Wilson’s reelection, his unqualified support for the 
Senate bill, and his willingness to do his part toward granting in- 
dependence to the Filipinos. When this last is done, we read, 


“The United States will have got rid of probably the heaviest 
burden it has ever assumed, of duties the most arduous and 
troublesome, and without any compensating privileges of con- 
stantly threatening dangers to every other possession because of 
this one. When this is done, the United States will have recti- 
fied, so far as may be, one of the most serious blunders into which 
its Government ever-fell. A weakness will have been eured, an 
incubus will have been lifted. An injustice will have been 
righted, in so far as injustice may be righted.” 


Within the four years contemplated by the Senate, says the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 


“‘Our political missionary-work in the islands will have had 
time to fructify, and we can not retain them indefinitely without 
inviting the imputation of insincerity. No other one thing that 
the United States can do can lend so much moral strength to the 
Monroe Doctrine as our withdrawal of American sovereignty 
from the Philippines. ...... 

“If not fully ‘ready for self-government ’—and no unpractical 
people is—at least the Filipinos should be ready to practise self- 
government. . . . We are in no event responsible for what the 
results of our benevolent work and the result of their attempt 
shall be.” 

And the St. Louis Republic (Dem.) takes the high ground 
that immediate relinquishment of our control of the Philippines 
is a proof of our non-militaristic ideals and our devotion to the 
“‘eonsent-of-the-governed theory.” 

““We have held the Philippines for almost eighteen years. 
They are immensely valuable and their location is of great 
strategic importance. We are now within measurable distance 
of the time when the American pilot may be dropt from the 
Filipino craft; we ourselves are fixing the hour of our relinquish- 
ment of the helm. And. this. not in response to any foreign 


CRITICS MIGHT SEE IT. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


threat or suggestion—never were the foreign Powers so pre- 
oceupied with other matters—but simply because the Declara- 
tion of Independence is taken seriously by the United States. We 
still hold that government rests on the consent of the governed 
—even when the governed have brown skins and we are the 
governors. 

‘President Wilson’s message as to the need of preparedness 
and the Senate’s action with respect to the Philippines are the 
two sides of one same shield. We need to be better prepared, 
that we may go on with a surer tread as the minister of liberty 
to mankind. A nation that, in the very hour when she rallies her 
young men in camps under her flag, prepares to break the bonds 
that have held in a subject relation a people gaining in political 
experience and capacity for self-government is the very antithesis 
of a militaristic Power.” 

Similar arguments, and a confidence that popular sentiment 
is on this side of the question, appear in such journals as the 
Boston Herald (Ind. Rep.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), New 
York Evening Post (Ind.), Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), Buffalo 
(Dem.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), and Des 
Moines Register and Leader (Rep.). 

On the other hand, the Democratic New York World thus 
briefly states ‘‘the folly of this measure”’: 


Courier 


“Tt will prove unsettling to Filipino commerce and industry, 
already disturbed by the European War. Holding out hopes 
that are likely to be shattered, it will encourage discontent and 
possibly revolt. 

“Both of the great parties have pledged the American people 
to Philippine independence. It is desirable to keep this promise 
and aspiration steadily before the people of the United States 
and of the islands, but definite action may well await greater 
harmony of opinion on the subject than exists to-day.” 

With the Republican editors who generally line up against 
the Senate’s ‘‘scuttle” bill are the hardly less emphatic New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.) and Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), and the 
independent New York Sun and Evening Mail, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Baltimore News, and Louisville Posi. But the Repub- 
licans pass readily from disapproval of the sin to attacks upon the 
The Boston Transcript (Rep.), for instance, accuses the 


‘ 


sinners. 
Senate Democrats of taking part in 
to the nation for which we fail to find a parallel in the history 
Only six Republican Senators 


‘a day’s work of dishonor 


of a self-respecting people.” 
voted with the Democrats to help pass the Clarke Amendment, 
and these were all members of the “‘progressive” group. That 
Republican disapproval of ‘‘scuttling’’ is nation-wide is evident 
from the vigorous utterances of Republican newspapers in 
Boston, New York, Syracuse, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco. 



































This ‘‘weak and wicked policy of scuttle” enunciated by the 
Senate will, in the opinion of the Philadelphia Press, bring to an 
end the great civilizing work we are doing in the Philippines and 
largely undo what has been done. And The Press quotes ap- 
provingly these words uttered by Senator Jones (Rep., Wash.) in 
the Senate debates: 


‘“We have done a marvelous work in the Philippines. No 
nation in the world’s history can point to a similar achievement. 
We freed them from the bondage of Spain. We took their mul- 
titude of tribes, some savage and some semisavage, speaking 
many different dialects, and are making, of them a homogeneous 
people. Savagery is being eradicated, order is maintained, the 
principles of free government are being applied and self-govern- 
ment established. Splendid roads have been constructed, a 
splendid public-school system established, sanitary measures per- 
fected, agricultural development encouraged, and everything is 
being done to give these people self-government, and not only 
fit them for self-government but for independence.” 


To abandon our unfinished task, declares the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), ‘would be a betrayal of honor and duty which 
in the days to come all true Americans would regret.’’ As The 
Tribune explains it from the Republican point of view: 


‘“‘We have assumed an obligation to the American citizens 
who have invested capital in the Philippines. Under the treaty 
of 1899 with Spain we have assumed a similar obligation to 
Spanish subjects. We have promised time and time again not 
to leave the Filipinos to shift for themselves until we have fitted 
them for self-government—not in their sense, but in our sense. 
We have pledged ourselves to give them education and to train 
them gradually to the point at which they can maintain a govern- 
ment of their own, stable in character and capable of guaranteeing 
protection to our own citizens and to all other aliens. We have 
promised the Filipinos (if they should ever become independent) 
a real independence, not the sort of independence which would 
collapse in a year or two and leave the islands a prey to anarchy 
or to the territorial-expansion policy of some other nation. 

‘“‘It would be a futile comedy for us to try to get other nations 
to join us in guaranteeing the independence of the Philippines. 
International guaranties are not in high esteem nowadays... . 
Any guaranty supported by our power alone would have to be 
made good by our continued military occupation; and if we are 
to assume military responsibility it would be wiser to retain 
civil responsibility as well.’ 


The chief trouble about giving the Philippine Islands their 
independence, says the Nashville Banner (Ind.), ‘‘is that the 
United States would not thereby be relieved of their guardian- 


ship.’”’ As the World’s Work (New York) observes: 


‘‘Whether they are neutralized or not we shall be responsible 
for their defense—but not responsible for any actions of theirs 
which might require defense. We are to leave the actions of 
the Filipinos entirely under their own control, but we are to be 
responsible to outsiders. We are to keep aggressors off the 
islands, but the defenses are to be left in Filipino hands....... 

‘‘Unless we pass the responsibility on to some other nation 
it will remain with us. The Filipinos can not take it.” 


To all intents and purposes, says the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.), the Filipinos “are independent now”; their country ‘‘is vir- 
tually a self-governing colony, protected by the United States.” 
Their prospec s under United States direction are bright, 
we read in the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), but now ‘‘the United 
States Government proposes to change all -this, and, to the 
detriment of its own interests, do a thing which is bound to 
injure and not to help the Filipino people.”” Looking at the 
question from the standpoint of our own history and develop- 
ment, The Tribune sees the establishment by the Democrats of 


“a, policy of retreat from the Pacific Ocean”’: 

“Until 1900 our progress was toward the West. We expanded 
into Washington and Oregon, into California, into Mexico, 
and we purchased Alaska. We annexed Hawaii, and we 
finally reached the Philippines. Now we are beginning to 
go back. . . . It is tragic to think that official Washington can 
do no more than undo the deeds of virile forbears and point 
the path to national recession.” 
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SECRETARY GARRISON’S RESIGNATION 


STRIKING SYMPTOM of the radical disagreements 

that are delaying all the efforts for improving the 

Army appears in the sudden resignation of the Secretary 

of War. What effects it will have on the fortunes of “ prepared- 
ness” and on the political fortunes of the Wilson Administra- 
tion is what every one is asking, but few answering. Many 
agree at least that the Cabinet has lost one of its strongest 
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LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 


Who resigns as Secretary of War because he finds himself in dis- 
agreement with President Wilson on ‘fundamental principles "’ in- 
volved in national defense and our Philippine policy. 














‘His resignation is an evil omen for the Adminis- 
affirms the Republican New York Tribune, while the 
“a very grave 


members. 
tration,” 
Democratic World characterizes his action as 
mistake.””’ The Times (Ind. Dem.) is moved to talk of “‘ party- 
suicide,”’ but it places the responsibility on Congress rather than 
on the Secretary of War. After picturing the critical position 
of the Democratic party, The Times continues: ‘‘And this 
is the moment when, by its confusion of counsels and its dull 
stubbornness, Congress compels the resignation of one of the 
strongest members of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, one of the very 
few in that body of advisers of the President who enjoys the 
confidence of the country.”” ‘‘The loss to our publie service is 
utterly deplorable,” says the New York Sun (Ind.), and The 
Herald, another independent paper, remarks that ‘‘evidently 
Mr. Garrison jis too much of a patriot to be a party to sacrificing 
the nation’s preparedness even on the altar of militia politics 
and in the year of a national election.”’ 

On February 10, Lindley M. Garrison reached the conviction 
that he and President Wilson “‘hopelessly disagree upon what 
I conceive to be fundamental principles,” and offered his resig- 
nation as Secretary of War, which the President accepted with 
and “sincere regret.” 


sé 


expressions of ‘‘very great surprize”’ 
From the published correspondence between the War Secretary 
and his chief immediately preceding the resignation it appears 
that the rocks they split on were the proposed rejection by 
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Congress of the Administration's ‘‘Continental Army” plan, 
which Secretary Garrison had fathered, and the Clarke amend- 
ment to the Philippine Bill setting a definite date for the complete 
independence of the Filipinos. Comparing the Bryan and the 
Garrison resignations, the Washington correspondents point 
out that the Secretary of State resigned because he thought the 
President exhibited too much backbone in dealing with foreign 
complications, while the Secretary of War resigned because he 
displayed too little backbone in dealing with Congress. 

The correspondence which culminated in Secretary Garri- 
son’s resignation began on January 12. On that date the War 
Secretary wrote to the President expressing concern about the 
outlook for the military part of the national-defense program, 
and reiterating his conviction that ‘there can be no honest or 
worthy solution which does not result in national forces under 
the exclusive control and authority of the national Government.” 
The program laid before Congress by the President, which in- 
cluded a new Federal volunteer force to be called the Centi- 
nentals, would, he said, give to the country “for the first time 
a real, stable foundation” for the military branch of its national 


defense. But if this program is abandoned ‘‘for a pol'c¢y based 
upon the State troops as the main reliance of this country,” 
he argued, ‘‘not only has no advance been made from the de- 
plorable and inexcusable situation in which we have so long 
heen, but an effective block has been placed across the pathway 
toward a proper settlement.” In this letter he also wrote of the 
ignorance of Congressmen about military affairs, and their 
lack of interest, and pointed out that the ** proposal of settling this 
matter by voting money to the enlisted men and officers of the 
State troops appeals to the direct personal, political interests of 
the members.” To prevent this, he urged the President to 
‘‘interpose your position as leader of the country on this great 
, the President replied, in part: 


subject.” On January 17 


‘*“You believe, as [ do, that the chief thing necessary is that we 


should have a trained citizen reserve and that the training, 
organization, and control of that reserve should be under im- 
mediate Federal direction. 


“But I am not irrevocably or dogmatically committed 
to any one plan of providing the nation with such a reserve 
and am cordially willing to discuss alternative proposals. 

“TI do not share your opinion that the members of the House 
who are charged with the duty of dealing with military affairs 
are ignorant of them or of the military necessities of the nation. 
On the contrary, | have found them well informed and actuated 
hy a most intelligent appreciation of the grave responsibilities 
imposed upon them.” 


On February 9, Secretary Garrison again wrote to the Presi- 
dent, saying that as he was about to speak in public on the 
question of national preparedness and to address the House 
Committee in regard to the Philippines, he felt the necessity of 
ascertaining whether he and the Administration were at. one 
concerning the fundamental: principles involved. The Presi- 
dent replied immediately, explaining, in regard to the. Philip- 
pines, that while he is not personally in sympathy with the Clarke 
Amendment, he has not as yet felt it his duty to interfere. 
Turning then to the question of preparedness, he continued: 


‘I-am not yet convinced that the measure of preparation for 
national defense which we deem necessary can be obtained 
through the instrumentality of the National Guard under 
Federal control and training, but I feel in duty bound to keep 
my mind open to conviction on that side and think that it 
would be most unwise and most unfair to the committee of the 
House whieh has such a plan in mind to say that it can not be 
done.” 


The reply to this was the Secretary’s letter of resignation, 
in which he recognized his hopeless disagreement with the 
President on ‘‘what I conceive to be fundamental principles,” 
and exprest his belief that this disagreement ‘‘makes manifest 
the impropriety of my longer remaining your seeming repre- 


’ 


sentative with respect to these matter-s.’ 





TOPICS 


THE paths of glory lead but to The Hague.— Boston Transcript. 

A SUBMARINE may be out of sight and yet not out of mind.— Washington 
Post. 

We have a mighty good navy—what there is of it; and there is plenty 
more where it came from.—ZIndianapolis News. 

CRUSHING Germany seems to be about as painful as squeezing a porcupine. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


IN BRIEF 


““Mexico for the Mexicans."" Serves them right.—Chattanooga News. 
It’s to be “ America first’"’ if we are to make America last.—Philadelphia 
North American. 
A POLITICIAN’s idea of a demagog is a man who is making a bigger 
hit with the public than he is.—Boston Transcript. 
AUSTRIA says Servia has ceased to exist. Perhaps the Allies may have a 
pulmotor.—Si. Louis Star. 





MAYBE one reason why Colonel ig ' . 
House invariably says nothing is that IW Ah Me Nit 
that is all he has to say.—Boston Y 
Transcript. ‘ 

Now that the denials are all in, the 
only reasonable conclusion is that the 
Persia torpedoed herself.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 

THEY can destroy the Parliament 
buildings in Canada, but they can't 
close up the recruiting - stations. 
Philadelphia North American. 

THOSE sedate, hard-headed citizens 
who do not believe in preparedness 
might enlist as bulwarks should any 
of the present crises lead to war. 
Chicago Daily News. 
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TELEGRAPH company announces 
that telegraph service to Mexico is 
now “‘subject to normal conditions.” 
But when will communications be 
restored?— Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. BRANDEIS says that his name 
is pronounced with the accent on the 
last syllable, which is sounded “ice.” 
This seems to remove him from the 
wet to the dry column.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

GENERAL CARRANZA has been rec- 
ognized by the United States Gov- ! A ‘ 
ernment, but he seems to be having aia Pe ¥ uit, itt 
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PRESIDENT WILSON says our na- 
tional self-respect must be preserved: 
How? embalmed?—El Paso Herald. 

Ir there are any more Ford ex- 
peditions, the belligerent nations will 
suspend hostilities to watch the fight. 

~Baltimore American. 
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Why seek further than Webster’s 
dictionary: “Brandeis, an obsolete 
variant of brandish; to wave in the 
air.”’"— Wall Street Journal. 

T. R. says he has read 700 books 
and pamphlets on woman suffrage. 
It’s not to be wondered that he gets 
a grouch on now and then.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Mrs: WILSON has sold the house 
in which she married the President. 
Evidently she expects to remain in 
the White House for some little time 
yet.— Wichita Eagle. 


magazine articles and newspaper in- 
terviews he will create the impression 
that he is not entirely in sympathy 
with the Wilson Administration.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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i HA Wilson, “perhaps by some impulse 
4 ' SH) COS of my native blood, the invitation 
jie hn HN) HAUT A i} to a fight.”” With such impulsive 








greater difficulty in securing the recog- 
nition of Wall Street. — Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 





HOW LONG, O LORD, HOW LONG? 
—McBride in the Detroit Times. 


native blood, the President does well, 
therefore, to stay away from the 
Mexican border.— Wichita Eagle. 
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already given their lives for the Allies in Canadian regiments. 
“T do not believe it incendiary,’’ but “there are in this country a good many men who will bear watching . . 


HOW CANADA’S PARLIAMENT HOUSE LOOKS TO-DAY. 


The cause of the ruin of Ottawa's beautiful Parliament buildings is under investigation by Sir Wilfrid Laurier's commission. 
Canadian spy-scare grows, fought at every inch by General Sir Sam Hughes, who points to the thirty-eight men of German extraction who have 
Speaking of the fire, Lord Shaughnessy, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, says: 
. and are being watched.” 


Meanwhile the 








GERMAN PLOTS SUSPECTED IN CANADA 


FFICIAL DENIALS that German spies had anything 
to do with the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 
Ottawa do not seem to have convinced the Canadian 

sympathizers are entirely innocent of 


people that German 


any participation in the origin of the conflagration. 
of the Canadian papers point to the emphatic statements 
Providence Journal that it had 


o! the 
States Department of Justice 
that it had information that 
German sympathizers had 
prepared ‘‘demonstrations’”’ 
against the Canadian Houses 
of Parliament, Rideau Hall, 
the residence of the Governor- 
General, and against Canadian 
munition-factories in the order 
The London (Ont.) 
Advertiser, in with 


named. 
common 
many other papers, is inclined 
to blame the Government for 
lack of vigilance, and says: 


“Tt will be unmistakably 
the fault of those in authority 
if means are not taken to safe- 
guard other places of impor- 
tance from German agents and 
spies. Altho the Canadian 
Department of Justice received 
no hint that an attempt to de- 
stroy the Dominion House was 
to be made, the United States 
Department having evidently 
failed to transmit to Ottawa 
the information given it by the 
Providence Journal, it now 
knows that The Journal had a 
‘tip’ that Rideau Hall and 
munitions-plants are to be the 
next victims, and this should 
not be disregarded. The killing 
of the Duke of Connaught 
would be regarded with de- 
light in Berlin. 





mildly, rank stupidity. 


Many 


warned the United 


‘Official Canada is ready to scoff at 
designs upon Canadian points, and the attitude is, to put it 
Attacks on Canada and Canadian places 
of military importance by German sympathizers from across the 
line are logically to be expected in spite of all the pooh-poohs 
from Ottawa departments. ...... 

“This warning which the Providence Journal has published 
is worthy of most careful consideration. 
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SEARCHING FOR THE MISSING. 


The man with the crowbar is David Desjardin, who is searching 
for the bodies of his brother and uncle. These two were caught in 
the falling walls of the chamber of the House of Commons as they 
strove to save valuable records from the flames. 








any idea of German 


This paper has been 
extremely active in hunting 
down German plots, and it is 
due to its exertions and the 
news-getting system it has 
established that von Papen 
and his confrére were chased 
out of America. It not only 
had evidence against them, but 
proofs. 

‘**Laxity in providing mea- 
sures of defense can no long- 
er be condoned. Branding 
warnings as rumors 
and sneering at serious condi- 
tions as ‘tempests in teapots’ 
will not satisfy the nation 
which is entrusting its safety 
to those who ought to make it 
their first interest. It will be 
forgiven if money is, apparent- 
ly, wasted in guarding places 
which are never attacked; it 
will not be forgiven if losses are 
caused for lack of precautions.” 


baseless 


The Toronto Globe is inclined 
to blame not only the Domin- 
also the 
Wash- 


ion authorities, but 


State Department at 


ington: 


““Colonel Sherwood, head of 
the Dominion police and of 
Canada’s distinetly primitive 
secret service, says no warning 
was received from Providence. 
He misses the point. The 
authorities at Washington may 
have failed to notify the 
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Government at Ottawa of the German threats, in the mistaken 
belief that they were no more than threats. It is clearly the duty 
of the Government of Canada to ask the Department of Justice 
of the United States whether information such as that spoken 
of by The Journal was imparted to it, and, if so, why no steps 
were taken to put a friendly nation on guard against such a 
fiendish method of carrying on warfare. 


‘**Let there be no mistake about the situation. If the German 
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ENGLAND’S BLOCKADE “A FAILURE” 
NUISANCE, NOT A MENACE,” is the conclusion of 
the German press with regard to England’s so-called 
blockade of the German coast. The Berlin papers 
frankly admit that in some respects the policy of the British has 


ce 


caused certain dislocations of supplies, but, they affirm, this con- 
dition has never been serious enough to constitute a 











danger. Now the voice of the English press is heard 
bitterly complaining that the blockade is ‘‘a failure.” 
They print figures to show that England is actually 
feeding Germany, and the London Morning Post alleges 
that Germany is obtaining ‘through neutral coun- 
tries essential supplies to an amount exceeding the 
amount imported by her in times of peace.” 

It will be recalled that Holland and the Seandinavian 
neutrals are allowed by England to import what they 
will under a gentlemen’s agreement that such supplies 
will not be reexported to Germany. How this works 
in practise we learn from Mr. Basil Clarke, the special 
commissioner of the London Daily Mail in Scandinavia. 
Writing of Denmark he says: 

‘She is exporting, of course. To whom? She is 
exporting to Germany, to Sweden, and a tiny morsel to 
Russia. But the vast bulk of her export goes to Ger- 
many—either directly, by train or ship, or via Sweden, 
where obliging workmen, dignified pro tem. with the 
title ‘merchant consignee’ (but whose whole stoek in 
trade consists perhaps of a hammer, some nails, and a 
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FREDING THER GERMANS 


And John Bull's getting “fed up” with this sort of thing, too! 


Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


agents in the United States see a way to injure Canada they 
will stop at nothing to compass their ends. Arson to them is a 
commonplace, and murder an incident in the day’s work. The 
destruction of the Parliament Building may have been the result 
of accident, but the general belief at Ottawa is that it was the 
work of an incendiary.”’ 

The ‘“‘spy theory” is valiantly upheld by the Halifax Herald, 
while such papers as the Winnipeg Hvening Tribune, the Mani- 
toba Free Press, the Montreal Herald, and the Ottawa Evening 
Citizen incline to the view that the 


bateh of labels), change the labels on the goods and 
perhaps turn upside down the marked ends of the 
packing-cases, and then reconsign the goods to Germany. 

‘‘And they may even leave Sweden in the very rail- 
way-trucks and cases in which they have arrived and 
travel to Germany back through Denmark in sealed trucks over 
whieh the Danish customs have no control.” 


The British Board of Trade returns of foreign commerce show 


that the 
quantities of certain supplies, and from The Daily Mail, which 


northern neutrais are importing abnormally large 
quotes these official returns, we learn that while in 1913 Den- 
mark imported 4,750,000 bushels of corn, in 1915 she took no 
10,950,000 bushels, 


less than a curiously rapid trade-increase. 





greater probability lies with the be- 
lief that the fire was due to design 
rather than accident. The Mon- 
treal Daily Star demands an inquiry, 
and remarks: 


“*Ugly rumors are afloat as to the 
origin of the fire. These doubtless 
will be sternly investigated to the 
uttermost. The suddenness of the 
onset and the smothering volumes 
of smoke of which so many observers 
speak are full of sinister suggestion. 
But we must be careful not to lose 
our heads. Nothing would be worse 
for us or more unbecoming a calm 
British people than to begin to see 
‘Germans’ in every smoky corner. 
The police should be on guard; but 
the people will only hinder and not 
help by giving way to panic. 

“There must be the most search- 
ing inquiry into all the cireumstan- 
ees and suspicions regarding this 
affair; and it will be just as well to 
be doubly on guard at all threatened 
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points. The Germans are not above 
the barbarity and the stupidity of 


FOR NEUTRALS. 


FOR NATIVES. 


trying to inaugurate a reign of terror “Why do we torpedo passenger-ships? Be- “Who says we are in distress? Look what our 
among the civilians of Canada. But cause we are being starved by the infamous splendid organization is doing!’ 
English.” —Punch (London). 


nothing would spur up our recruiting 
more effectively.” 


ENGLAND 


CONTRASTS STATEMENTS FROM BERLIN. 





















Again, in 1913, Holland and the Scandinavian neutrals imported 
1,417,000 barrels of flour, while last year’s figures were nearly 
four times that amount, 5,100,000 barrels. The 
growth in the appetite of these countries for bacon during the 
same period is remarkable, for the amount imported grew from 
30,900,000 pounds to 91,500,000 pounds. Equally strange is 
the desire for new shoes shown by these neutrals: in 1913 they 
bought 462,000 pairs, while two years later no less than 4,800,000 
pairs were demanded. Cotton jumped from 53,000 to 1,000,000 
bales, and, despite these large purchases, there seemed to be 
plenty of money for automobiles, for while these four little 


namely, 


could 
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- THE VOICE OF TURKEY 
HE DARDANELLES FAILURE and 


the 
predicament in Mesopotamia have made such a happy 
impression in Constantinople that victory is easily fore- 
seen from the editorial tripods there, and the Constantinople 


British 


journals are indulging in derisive comments on the plight in 
which the forces of the Entente find themselves in every theater 
of the war. The Tanine and the Hilal have much to say re- 
garding the. evacuation of the Dardanelles, the failure of the 
Allies to save Servia, and the anomalous position now occupied 


by the French and English 





nations only afford to 
import cars to the value of 
$1,300,000 two years ago, the 
amount expended in 1915 was 
$20,100,000, 

But the 
failure of the blockade are the 
In 1913 Den- 
from England 


most significant of 
figures for cocoa. 
mark imported 


some 2,211 tons of raw cocoa, 
while in 1914 the figures rose to 
18,071 tons and to 23,000 tons 
in 1915. The London Globe also 


quotes some figures and makes 





some illuminating comments: 


“In 1913 he whole of Den- 
mark’s importation of rice did 
not reach 3,000 tons; in 1915 
that of Copenhagen alone was 
‘much more than 16,000. From 
the Argentine that country im- 


Saloniki. These cir- 
cumstances, with the failure of 
the British to capture Bagdad, 


are interpreted as clear signs of 


troops at 


defeat. The T'anine advises the 
Allies to sue for peace while 
there is yet time, and warns 


them that if they are counting 
on the recovery of Russia or the 
economic collapse of the Central 
are relying on 

The 


Empires they 


broken _ reeds. Tanine 


continues: 


“They calculate on Russia’s 
gathering millions of men into 
her armies in the spring, and that 
that illustrious manufacturer 
of armies, Lord Kitchener, will 
bring forward millions more, 
while Germany and her allies 
have no such sources of reen- 





ported in ten months of 1915 
over 14,000 tons of linseed-oil, 


forcement, at least no such 





whereas in 1914 she imported 
none. The total Danish imports 
of pork were 950 tons in 1913; 








number of men available for en- 
listment. Just as our enemies 
have found idle their fancy that 
they could starve out Germany 








last year they had risen to 12,- 
500 tons. The same story is told 
of lard, starch, meal, coffee, tea, 
and cocoa, 

“Of course, all these com- 
modities are consigned to Danish 
purchasers, under guaranties that they are not intended for 
the enemy. wines 

‘No sane person will believe that the Danish people have 
suddenly developed such a passion for pork that they must in- 
crease their consumption by 1,300 per cent., or that every man, 
woman, and child in Denmark requires the daily bath in cocoa 
with which the 23,000 tons they now import would appear to be 
intended to provide them. The only possible inference from 
these figures is that we are being deluded, and are feeding 
Germany in our own despite.”’ 

Many of the English have called loudly for a 
definite and formal blockade. The Daily Mail argues that such 
a step would satisfy American opinion, and goes on to say: 


papers 


‘‘A warning reaches us that fresh protests against our present 
half-hearted blockade are to be expected from the United States. 
If the Allies are wise they will lose no time in putting their 
blockade on what we may call an American basis, so that Amer- 
ican legal rulings and precedents may be cited in our behalf.” 

The Westminster Gazette is also in favor of such action and 
believes that the moral effect would be considerable: 


“The Foreign Office naturally and properly has a close regard 
to the susceptibilities of neutral Powers, which it is certainly 
desirable to respect as far as possible. A material consideration 


which should be borne in mind, however, is that, so far as we can 
ascertain, the neutral Powers are at the moment much influenced 
in their leanings by their judgment whether Germany is going 
to win the war or whether we are to emerge victorious, and the 
demonstration of our absolute power on the sea might have its 
effect in helping them to arrive at a conclusion as to the ultimate 
winners which would decide their future action.” 





ITS DESTINATION OBVIOUS. 


JOHN BuLL—*“ Eh, what’s that? 
tremendous appetites you have for small ‘uns!"’ 


and her .allies, so they will find 
illusory the hope of success 
through superiority in numbers. 
Note the extreme difficulty with 
which England has gathered the 
number of soldiers she now has and the tremendous exertions of 
France in filling up the losses in her ranks—difficulties and exer- 
tions much greater than Germany and her allies have had to face. 
Suppose Russia gathers together millions of untrained men, they 
will be in no way equal as soldiers to the Russian troops who fled 
defeated before the Germans last year. How can they suc- 
cessfully take the offensive against victorious German and 
Austrian veterans? Hitherto the armies of the Entente have 
found it too much for them to maintain their defensive with 
large tracts of their territory in their enemies’ hands. How 
can they expect, with raw recruits, to take the offensive? More- 
over, the notion that Germany and her allies have any lack of 
men to draw from is anidlefaney. And it must not be forgotten 
that the Central Powers operate on inside lines and are near 
their base of supplies. Besides, the armies of our enemies, es- 
pecially those of England, will be fighting very far from their 
home land and will wholly lack the incentive we all feel in fighting 
and sacrificing for home and religion and fatherland. 

‘No, the last hope of our enemies is built upon sand and will 
fail them as all their other hopes have done.” 


Only your lunches? Why, what 


—Daily Star (Montreal). 


We are told that considerable friction exists the 


Powers comprising the Entente, and the Hilal says: 


among 


“The French at least do not wish to be any longer blind in- 
struments in the hands of the English. Very visible friction is 
noticeable between the Allies; and the time is not far distant 
when this concealed coldness will come to light, and France, 
understanding at last how she has been duped, will decide to 
separate her destinies from those of an ally who has thus far 
done nothing but fool her.” 


The compliment of the Hilal is returned in kind by the French- 
Swiss Journal de Geneve, which writes: 
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“A high Turkish personage, who has been passing through 
Geneva, has made the following statements: 

“*Tf the German offensive in the Balkans has stopt, it is 
beeause the Turks at Constantinople have so decided. Neither 
the Germans nor the Bulgarians are liked at Constantinople. 
They are greatly distrusted. Turkey does not want the Ger- 
mans to go to Saloniki. People do not want to see them in 
Constantinople. We know German methods well enough to be 
sure that, once they are installed there, big guns alone will be 
able to turn them out. Popular discontent has also to be 
considered. 

“*“The Turks are beginning to complain and to regret the 
adventure into which they have been dragged. There are open 
revolts against the Germansinthe Army. The situation is very 
strained. The slightest mistake might occasion a catastrophe. 
Those are the reasons why Turkey is opposed to the expedition 
against Egypt. The expedition will only be undertaken by 
Turkish forces. There is an absolute determination in Con- 
stantinople not to let the Germans install themselves on the 
Suez Canal.’” 





THE LATEST PEACE-FEELER 


FFICIAL DENIALS to the contrary, there seems to 
be some evidence that Governmental circles in Germany 
would like to discover just what neutrals think upon the 

subject of possible terms of peace. 
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indemnity on the part of France, if France ceded to Germany 
her claims on Russia to the amount of about $3,600,000,000. 
An obvious condition of this agreement with France would be 
the restoration by England of all the German colonies and 
the evacuation of Calais. 

“TIT. Russian Poland is to be made entirely independent 
under a German prince, as King of Poland. On the other hand, 
Poland would have to pay to Germany a war-contribution on a 
similar basis to the contribution of Belgium. The historical 
striving toward the sea which has dominated Russia’s policy 
for centuries is to receive consideration by the grant to Russia 
of an outlet to the Persian Gulf. 

“TV. Italy must give up the occupied Turkish islands, but 
to compensate for this the state of affairs before the outbreak 
of war would be restored. 

“V. Bulgaria, of course, must have Macedonia and also a 
corridor to the Danube stretching from Nish to Semendria. 
The former territory of Old Servia is to remain independent or 
be united into one kingdom with Montenegro. 

“VI. Albania must obtain in reality the independence 
that was formerly granted, under a prince of her own election. 

“VII. The claims of Roumania and Greece seem at this 
moment to be not quite definitely decided.”’ 

After giving this outline of the terms of peace acceptable to 
Germany, the Zurich organ proceeds: 


‘‘We think that it is the duty of the neutral press to open 
discussion about the fundamental 





Long extracts from the recent 9 
publication in the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung of a new set of peace- 
conditions have been distributed 
to the German press by the semi- 
official Wolff News Bureau, which 
is careful to add that these terms 
are not officially inspired. None 
the less we learn from the bril- 
liant dispatches of Mr. Garet Gar- 
rett to the New York Times that 
the publication of these terms 
‘‘was inspired by the 
Foreign Office with 

discussion among 
The Wolff Bureau 
purpose 


German 
a view to 
stimulating 
neutrals.”’ 
that 


was contemplated, but Mr. Gar- 


denies any such 


rett joins issue on the point 
and says: 

“The article was, in fact, in- 
spired and for exactly that pur- 





pose. There was no doubt of 
this in Berlin among well-in- 
formed persons: it was even 

q 






conditions of the future peace, 
for there can be no doubt that 
these conditions would become 
very considerably more severe 
if further hostilities on a large 
scale were decided in favor of 
the Central Powers. One must 
be under no illusion concerning 
the fact that Germany, in spite 
of her sincere and deep-felt yearn- 
ing for peace, will grasp the 
sword with new wrath if the 
hand which she proffers is refused 
through any misapprehension of 
the real situation.” 
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The quotation from the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung concludes with 
this semiofficial repudiation of 


Governmental inspiration: 


‘‘Note by the Wolff Bureau. 
—In Switzerland people see in 
this article a peace-feeler emanat- 
ing from the German side. We 
are authorized to state that this 
view is, of course, unfounded.” 








ITALY GIVES US A JAB — 





known what member of the Ger- 
man Government prepared the ar- 
ticle printed in the Zurich paper.” 


WHAT GERMANY 


“Both, little one!"’ 
Whatever may be the basis of 

this assertion, it derives some support from a eryptic remark 
of Count Ernst zu Reventlow in the Berlin Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung, where he describes the Swiss paper as one “which 
seems to have been turned into a dumping-heap for articles of 
German origin designed to create a sensation in Germany and 
arouse impressions.””’ Whether this means little or 
much, the controversy invests the proposals of the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung with enough interest to warrant a quotation of them 
as set forth in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, which says: 


certain 


“The article is, as regards its most important parts, as follows: 

“In German circles the main principles of the peace-negotia- 
tions soon to be initiated are thus conceived: 

“T. Belgium is to retain her independence, provided that a 


repetition of the events of the year 1914 be made impossible 
by treaties, and, perhaps, also by the holding of pledges. ..... 

“Th. 
be restored to France. 


The occupied French departments would immediately 
Germany would also waive any war- 


““Who are you, Soldierman—Victory or Peace?"’ 





As Italy is almost an island her 


SEES THIS YEAR. 


acquaintance with all branches 
of maritime affairs is naturally 
Thus it is that this 
dig at our patriotism and our merchant marine, made by the 
Milan Corriere della Sera, does not lack interest. It says: 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 
extensive. 


“Tt is not possible to form a powerful merchant marine that 
would secure the economic independence of the United States 
on the sea. After the President’s recent message, however, it 
would be well to remove the present legal obstacles, to facilitate 
the construction and the acquisition of ships. 

“Above all, it would be necessary, finally, to remove the 
obstacles which have, in fact, always existed, and which certainly 
have not been wiped out by the war, in order to create that rich 
mercantile marine advocated by President Wilson. 

‘*What has blocked the adequate development of the American 
mercantile marine is not legal interference alone, but the simple 
fact that the capital employed in shipbuilding and shipping 
has never produced the desired profits, and the patriotism of the 
Yankee has not risen to the point of sacrificing 2 or 3 per cent. 
of the interest on his capital to the pride of seeing the American 
flag sailing victoriously over the seas.” 









































SCIENCE ~ AND ~INVENTION 

















OUR FEAR OF SNAKES 


S THE FACT that most of us are instinctively afraid of 
snakes—even of the harmless kinds—an evidence that the 
human race originated on the continent of Asia, where 

serpents of all sorts have always been abundant and generally 
venomous? This would appear to be the view of Mr. T. G. 
Dabney, set forth in a communication to Science (New York). 
He notes that Col. William C. Gorgas, in his book on ‘Sani- 
tation in Panama,”’ concludes that the human race, in the 
early days before we had begun to wear clothes or use fire, 
must have been confined to the tropics. Does our primitive 
snake-fear narrow down this region to tropical Asia? We read: 

“This abhorrence of serpents is really a deep-seated animal 
instinct, which has survived long after the conditions that gave 
it origin. 

‘Rational persons who are informed on the subject know that, 
the great majority of the snakes to be encountered in this country 
are entirely harmless, being without venom or fangs; and indeed 
the writer has determined, to his own satisfaction at least, 
that in this particular region the only one of thé snake family 
that is a menace to human life is the now rarely. encountered 
Crotalus horridus, using the term in a generic sense. 

‘‘And yet, any intelligent person when unexpectedly brought 
into close proximity to any kind of a snake, large or small, 
venomous or non-venomous, or even a semblance of a snake, is 
suddenly seized by a panic of horror and fear, with an impulse 


‘to spring away out of the serpent’s reach as quickly as possible 


in a sort of blind terror. 

“The probable origin of this instinctive horror of serpents 
that still dominates the mind of civilized man was during the 
countless generations when early man was slowly climbing up 
from his animal ancestry to his present eminence as Homo 
sapiens. Being without fire and without clothing or shelter, he 
was peculiarly defenseless in an environment beset by deadly 
serpents, against this, probably the greatest danger and greatest 
menace to racial survival that he had to encounter. Hence 
his instinctive horror of the serpent form. 

“The idea that India was the ‘cradle’ of the white race at 
least, with its serpent environment threatening racial existence 
for a very long period of its primitive development, appears to 
receive some degree of confirmation from the fact that among the 
inhabitants of India at the present time the annual mortality 
from attacks of serpents exceeds twenty thousand, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the British authorities to suppress the evil. 

‘‘The serpent-instinct in man has a close analogy in a similar 
instinct that characterizes the domestic horse of the present time, 
to which allusion has been made by writers on the subject. It 
is a familiar fact to every one who has to do with horses, the 
proneness of the horse to exhibit an insane and uncontrollable 
fear of any unfamiliar wayside object. Indeed the phenomenon 
is such a commonplace that probably very few persons have 
given a thought in explanation of what appears to be a wholly 
unaccountable mystery. 

“The suggestion that has been offered with compelling force 
to account for this curious horse-instinct is on parallel lines with 
that offered above to account for man’s serpent-instinct, both 
of which in the nature of animal instincts are intense and deep- 
seated, and have long survived the conditions that gave rise 
to them. . 

‘In the case of the horse, for a very long period of his racial 
development he was subjected to one danger exceeding all others 
in magnitude by which racial survival was constantly threatened. 
This danger was embodied in the predacious beasts that infested 
the horse’s early environment, mainly of the feline family, that 
lay in wait concealed by bushes or other cover for the oppor- 
tunity to spring upon him and devour him. The horse had no 
means of defense against this danger except alertness in eluding 
the spring of his enemy and fleetness of foot to escape pursuit. 
The individual horses that developed these qualities most 
highly survived, while those that failed to reach an efficient 
standard fell victims to their enemies. 

‘*And we now see, thousands of years after the domestication 
of the horse, that he suddenly falls into a senseless panic and 





flees at breakneck speed from an imaginary danger behind him, 
heedless of real dangers ahead which not infrequently cause 
him a broken neck. 

“The instinctive fear of imaginary dangers in the horse, 
and the same kind of fear of serpents in man, appear to have had 
a similar genesis in the early experiences of both races.” 





COOKERY TO CURE CRIMINALS 


N INTERESTING and apparently successful experiment 
A in the decrease of criminality by instruction in good 
cookery is reported from the Pennsylvania Eastern 
Penitentiary, by J. B. Harrington, writing in The Forecast 
(Philadelphia, January). Mr. Harrington reminds his readers 
of the familiar saying that a great deal of crime is the result of 
badly cooked food, since poorly prepared and unappetizing food 
drives many a man to drink, and drink eventually lands him in 
the penitentiary. He goes on: 


‘*Without doubt there is a lot of truth in this, and probably 
even more truth in the assertion that women find themselves 
behind prison-bars bocause they do not know how to cook. 
It is a fact that tle larger percentage of women convicts are 
women who were entirely untrained in any of the household 
arts. They knew nothing of buying or cooking food, they knew 
nothing about the management of a home, and when such women 
were, for one reason or another, thrown upon their own resources, 
it is quite natural that they should have turned to criminal ways 
in order to keep themselves alive. 

‘‘Of course, the best method of removing this cause of crime 
is to see that every girl is taught the household arts in the 
elementary schools. This is being done at the present time 
in practically every school in the country. The next step is to 
provide facilities for instructing grown women in cooking, and 
the next is to teach the women who are already paying the 
penalty for their misdeeds. 

‘*For many years it has been the custom of our prison authori- 
ties to teach the men convicts some useful trade or occupation, 
and lately there has been a wide-spread attempt to do likewise 
for the women. Our penal institutions are all fitted out with 
machines for making various articles, and the inmates are taught 
to operate them. No organized effort, however, has yet been 
made to teach the women convicts the elements of cookery, but 
there seems no reason to doubt the assertion that if every woman 
convict left the penitentiaries when her term was up with a 
thorough knowledge of the methods of preparing nourishing, 
wholesome, and appetizing foods, not nearly so many of them 
would find their way back to the prisons after a few months 
of liberty. 

“In order to see just what effect a lesson in cooking would 
have upon women convicts, Warden McKenty, of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, recently asked Mrs. Anna B. Scott, 
the well-known cooking expert of the staff of the Philadelphia 
North American, to come up to the penitentiary and give a 
number of the women inmates a practical demonstration of 
proper methods of preparing a number of simple dishes. 

‘* About a year ago, Warden McKenty introduced a plan into 
this penitentiary by which the women convicts were allowed to 
prepare and cook their own meals. The plan worked admirably. 
The women took up the work with enthusiasm, and it was not 
long before the cost of feeding the women inmates was consider- 
ably reduced and a better feeling and spirit of cooperation among 
them made manifest. The plan had its drawbacks, however, 
inasmuch as there was no expert to teach the women the better 
methods of doing things culinary.” 


Here is where the appointment of Mrs. Scott came in. The 
first thing she did was to give a demonstration before the women 
convicts. Writes Mr. Harrington: 


“‘Every move she made in preparing the meat and vegetables 
for the soup and the stew, every motion in compounding the 
pie and the jelly-roll, was watched with the closest attention, and 
under Mrs. Scott’s amiable influence it was not long before the 
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members of the group were laughing and talking and asking 
questions in just the same manner as if they had been young 
girls in a boarding-school instead of women serving sentences 
for various crimes against the community. 

** As the final touches were given to the raisin pie, one woman 
was heard to murmur pathetically: ‘Gee, I’d never landed 
here if I'd been taught those things when I was a girl!’ And her 
remark -was typical of the thoughts in the minds of every woman 
in the group. 

“*The meal which Mrs. Scott prepared before these women was 
intended-for a family of four adults, and the materials for its 
preparation cost only forty-five cents. When one considers that 
such a meal means that each member of the family would get a 
large plate of soup, a generous helping of beef stew, and a quarter 
of a raisin pie, with bread and butter, at a cost of eleven cents, 
the value of such a lesson in cooking is obvious. 

“Tf only one woman was prevented from again offending 
against the law through such lessons, the work would be en- 
tirely worth while, but 


be in operation at St. Petersburg, Fla. It is said that the 
operation of the power-plant in cold weather is not interfered 
with by ice for the redson that the motion of the water in the 
passage between the two floats prevents freezing.” 





A BRAKE FOR OCEAN USE 


HEN we wish to stop an express-train we do not 
reverse the engine. We apply the brakes. Why 


should not some form of brake be as effective in 
stopping a ship as in slowing up a train? This idea seems to 
have occurred to various persons during the past century or so, 
and, in fact, some rude devices, such as ‘‘drags’’ and the like, 
have been utilized to slow down a swiftly moving vessel. Sea- 
braking, however, seems to be at present in about the same 
stage of advancement 





all the parties interested 
feel certain that many 
women will be enabled 
through the gentle art 
of cookery some day to 
take their places as use- 
ful members of society 
instead of slipping back 
into the same life of 
crime and law-breaking. 

“The experiment in 
the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary is being watched 
with considerable inter- 
est by penal authorities 
all over the country, 
and if it works out as 
Warden McKenty feels 
certain it will, there is 
no doubt but what the 
plan will be extensively 
copied in other peniten- 
tiaries, prisons, reforma- 
tories, and houses of 
correction. 





as the steam-engine was 
when it was represent- 
ed by the primitive re- 
action-globe of Hero— 
the germ of the modern 
turbine. A paper read 
recently by Capt. Wil- 
liam Strouther Smith be- 
fore the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine 
Engineers, on the re- 
sults of experiments 
with a ship-brake, in- 
dicates that such a brake 
is a safety-device of con- 
siderable potential effi- 
cacy, and makes it pos- 
sible that we shall hear 
more of it. We quote 
from an abstract in The 








“Both Warden Me- 
Kenty and Mrs. Scott 
are to be congratulated 
for their broad and pro- 


Courtesy of ‘‘Popular Science Monthly,’’ New York. 


A POWER-PLANT MADE OF TWO FLOATS AND A PADDLE-WHEEL. 





It will derive power from streams flowing as slowly as two miles an hour. 


Engineering Magazine 
(New York): 


“The device, known 
as the Lacoste ship- 








gressive spirit in push- 
ing this admirable move- 
ment. If most crime is the result of an empty stomach, then 
this kind of ‘prison education’ is truly of the right sort.” 





A FLOATING POWER-PLANT—Farmers who have small 
streams running through their places should be interested in the 
portable and self-contained power-plant which has been designed 
and patented by Mr. A. G. Watkins, of Philadelphia. It can be 
used wherever water moves at the rate of two miles an hour, 
which is less than that of the average stream. Says a writer in 
Popular Science Monthly (New York, February): 


“The plant consists of two triangular floats fastened together 
by iron rods to form a channel of decreasing width. A water- 
wheel is mounted in the narrow part. Between the floats and 
beneath the water there is an adjustable platform, set at a 
slight angle, so that, together with ‘the floats, a wide-mouthed 
opening is formed, decreasing in its dimensions in three direc- 
tions toward the wheel. This has the effect of increasing the 
volume of water passing through the narrow opening and acting 
on the blades of the wheel. The float on one side houses a 
motor with a series of gear-wheels which multiply the power to 
such a degree that a one-half horse-power dynamo is effectively 
driven. The other side of the float contains a pump, and thus 
water or power may be secured as desired. The float is anchored 
to a tree or any other convenient object. Where more power is 
wanted several of these’ devices.can be tied up one behind the 
other. The plant shown is the first which has been.demon- 
strated by the inventor. It is shown on the surface of Carrol 
Creek, at Frederick, Md. A line was run to the bridge appear- 
ing in the distance, where twenty incandescent lamps of sixteen 
candle-power each were operated. One of these plants will soon 


, 





brake, is designed to be 
thrown out from the side of a ship that is in danger of col- 
lision or grounding and thus add its resistance to the efforts 
of the propellers to arrest progress. Captain Smith notes that 
‘the question of installing such a brake is a financial one and is 
dependent upon the lessened insurance demanded and the ad- 
vertisement of such an appliance to increase the passenger-list.’ 

“‘Experiments with the apparatus were first made on the 
U. S. S. Indiana in 1910, but showed very little either for or 
against the brake. The loss of the Titanic awakened interest 
in the matter, and arrangements were made with the Government 
to conduct experiments at the Washington Navy Yard with a 
model. The model followed the design of the St. Louis, which 
is 536 feet long with a displacement of about 17,000 tons. 

**Using this model, a number of runs were made and valuable 
data obtained, the model having the great advantage of afford- 
ing means for accurate measurement. Various forms of brake 
were considered, which had the object of permitting opening and 
closing at will with the vessel going at full speed. These were 
all judged too extravagant of weight and power, and the final 
conclusion reached was that: ‘The simplest form of brake, de- 
signed to be set in the side of the vessel, to be released instantly 
by the officer on the bridge by throwing a lever and to open by 
the pressure of the water without further thought, to be supplied 
with only enough power and mechanism to haul in the brake 
when the vessel was stopt or going astern and lock it fast for future 
use—was the only practical solution of the question.’ 

“Tt was found that with a pair of brakes 11.73 feet wide and 
14 feet deep, set at right angles to the direction of the vessel, 
the speed would be reduced from 18 knots to 7.15 knots in 2,000 
feet without the help of the propellers.” 


A brake has been made for the Empress of Asia, for emer- 
gency use only, and if successful we may hear more of it. 
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HOW PLANTS 


“Trees are well equipped with first-aid devices.” 
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ADMINISTER FIRST AID TO THEMSELVES WHEN WOUNDED. 


Three cross-sections of a wounded branch in which an injury gradually heals 














SELF-HEALING TREE-WOUNDS 


ATURE’S APPARATUS for -healing wounds is more 

perfect the lower the organism. A semiliquid ameba 

‘heeds a cut scarcely more than a glass of water does; 
a crab is incommoded by the loss of its claw, but not for 
long, as it proceeds at once to grow a new one. A man, on the 
other hand, looks in vain for a new arm when his old ong has 
been removed. The processes of self-healing are particularly 
interesting in the vegetable world. A tree must be pretty badly 
wounded not to put at work its self-repairing machinery with 
success. It may not be a pretty tree in later years, but it is at 
all events a live one, which from the arboreal point of view is 
doubtless the thing that matters. Says a writer in La Nature, 
translated in The Scientific American Supplement (New York, 
January 22): 


“‘Vegetables have remarkable powers of recovery from injury; 
some of which seem to work to the benefit of the plant as a whole. 
This fact is of value to florists and gardeners, who take advantage 
of it by eutting back certain groups. 

“Tt is well known that vegetables have ‘dormant buds,’ 
which, so long as the growth is normal and regular, remain 
absolutely quiescent even for years. Butif, on the contrary, a 
branch be cut and the growth of the plant be slowed locally for 
a while, such buds come immediately into action. They wake 
and grow and expand into little branches which cover them- 
selves with leaves and replace as nearly as may be the branches 
that have been lost. 

“‘ Another mode of healing wounds in vegetables, at least the 
injuries that are superficial, is by the change of some of the cells 
into cork. The impermeability of this substance to liquids and 
gases need not here be 
discust. The modifica- 
tion is easy of accom- 
plishment, the cell-walls 
become impregnated 
with suberine, the techni- 
cal name for the cellu- 
lose of cork, the cell con- 
tents disappear, and their 
place is taken by air. It 
is such a structure which 
accounts for the lightness 
of cork. Protective lay- 
ers of cells changed in 
this way serve to shield 
injured places. 

‘**More often than this 
there ensues active cell- 
division at the wounded place, proliferation being the medical 
word, and a swelling is to be seen at the place of injury. The 
sear is often covered by later growths and by bark, and often- 
times bullets are covered and held where only future wood- 
workers will find them. 

‘* All this has to do in general with superficial wounds. When 
they are deeper, when the ball traverses the bark and enters into 
the wood of the trees, the process is somewhat more complicated. 
In the linear ducts of the tree, vesicles or droplets begin to form, 
the result of a stimulated cell-making consequent on injury. 
The cells of the walls of the duct take part in this, and the result 
is the checking of the flow of sap. This prevents bleeding or loss 
of tree-liquids. 








CROSS-SECTION OF TREE-WOUND 
(MAGNIFIED) 
The large circle is a duct within 
which the droplets are forming from 
the cells of the walls of the duct. 











‘But in order that such results follow, it is necessary that the 
wound be not a permanent source of sickness or irjury to the 
plant, and it is necessary for it to heal as quickly as possible so 
as to prevent the entrance of harmful microorganisms and 
injurious insect life, or at the very least to arrest the consequent 
flow of plant liquids the loss of which will very quickly result 
in the drying up of the plant. 

‘‘Trees are in general well equipped with first-aid devices 
to heal their wounds. More fortunate than humans, they are 
able to apply automatically an antiseptic bandage to the injured 
place. As soon as the hurt is received the tree reacts at the 
damaged place. The local functions of the organism accelerate, 
and at the same time proteid solutions flow toward the wound. 
The result is for a while, at least, an increase in vitality and in 
resistance toward weakening influences.” 

The writer notes that many species of trees are provided with a 
system of channels filled with mucilaginous secretions, which 
spread over the surface and protect a wound as soon as it is made. 
This instantaneous efficient first aid is particularly noticeable 
in the pines, spruces, larches, and other conifers, in which the 

They form an impermeable protection 
In possessing such qualities vegetables are 


resins flow quickly. 
above the injury. 


superior to man. We read further: 


“This cicatrizing substance is particularly to be found in the 
longitudinal duets of plants, and has been closely studied by 
Mangin and other botanists. It forms in droplets on the inner 
walls of the broken canals, growing little by little and finally 
establishing the complete closure of the duct. The process is 
analogous to that of the surgeon who applies his hemostatic 
pincers to stop the bleeding of veins in humans. 

‘Other species and families of trees, not equipped in this way, 
help themselves by another process. The wounded places 
change color, first to yel- 
low and then to brown. 
This is caused by the 
appearance of what 
may be termed ‘wound- 
gum,’ which is composed 
of various gums with 
tannins. 

‘**At the same time the 
bark ischanging into cork 
to protect the wound. 
Then the cambium, or 
cells between the bark 
and the wood by which 
the new wood is formed, 
goes actively into cell- 
making, and not only is 
there new wood through 
which the sap can circulate, but additions to the inner bark. 

‘**Out of such complicated processes there will result one of two 
things: when the wound is not serious, all th» new tissues join 
and help in the recovery of the injured part so that the wound 
is covered, or else recovery is effected without completely re- 
establishing the injured parts. 

“In the first case the branch may become quite normal. .. . 
In the second case, where the wound is large and there remain 
more or less dead tissues and the tough plaque of wound-gum, 
the new wood and the new bark together form a large 
swelling, always more developed above than below. Such trees 
may have a long life after cure, altho often much injured from 
the esthetic point of view.” 














THE WOUND HEALS AROUND 
THE MISSILE. 
The swelling branch is seen, and, in 
the shaded parts below the wound, 
may be noticed the ‘‘wound-gum.” 

















POLEWARD BY SUBMARINE 


HE SUBMARINE IS PROPOSED as an efficient 
vehicle for arctic exploration by Simon Lake, the well- 
known American inventor and builder of various craft 
of this type. In an article in International Marine Engineering 
(New York, January) he reminds us of the difficulty of attempt- 
ing to break through ice-fields, which requires a ship of tremen- 


dous power and great weight. The vessel shown in the iJlus- 
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vessel will then be automatically pushed under the ice and run 
along in contact with the under surface of the ice. A toothed 
recording wheel would give the exact distance traveled, and of 
course the compass will give the direction. Progress could be 
made in perfect comfort and safety under the ice at a rate 
exceeding 100 miles per day. 

“‘'The figure] shows the vessel fitted with torpedo-tubes, and 
an athwartship propeller in the stern for training the vessel, 
and also with bottom wheels to permit navigation on the water- 
bed. This combination would permit vessels of this type to 

enter ice-bound ports or 





harbors and destroy the 








enemies’ shipping while the 
same lies ‘frozen in’ and 
helpless.”’ 

While ice is a deterrent 
to surface-navigation, Mr. 
Lake regards it as actually 
an aid to under-water navi- 
gation, provided the sub- 
marine boat is especially 
equipped with guide-wheels 
or “‘runners”’ on top of the 
hull to enable her to ‘‘slide’”’ 
underneath the smooth ice- 
surface. If an under-ice 
submarine of the type illus- 

thinks, 
hundred 


trated will, as he 


make about a 





Courtesy of Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE * SEA-MOLE "—A SUBMERSIBLE FOR AN 





UNDER-ICE ROUTE 


miles a day under the ice, 


eve : then taking Nansen’s data 
TO THE POLES. 





he calculates that the round 





tration was designed by the author in 1903 for navigation in 
ice-covered waters, and a boat of this type was first proposed 
by him in 1899 for exploration in arctic seas. In 1903, ex- 
periments were made with the Protector in order to demonstrate 
the practicability of navigating in ice-covered waters. 


Mr. Lake: ° 


Says 


‘*Professor Nansen, in his North-Polar explorations, has stated 
in his book that his average rate of progress during eighteen 
months, in attempting to reach the North Pole, was only 
three-quarters of a mile per day, and that the thickest ice 
he found during these months of endeavor was 14 feet. His 
progress was delayed by open waters, slush, ice, and in the 
winter by the intense cold, which compelled him to ‘hibernate’ 
for a considerable period of time. 

**An under-ice submarine as illustrated, with large storage- 
battery capacity, could navigate underneath the ice in perfect 
eomfort and safety. The temperature surrounding the vessel, 
even in the most severe winter weather, would not exceed the 
temperature of the sea-weter. The vessel above illustrated is 
designed to make a continuous submerged voyage of 150 miles 
on one charge of the storage-battery. After such a run, it 
would be necessary to stop and recharge the batteries. If open 
water should be encountered, this recharging process would be 
done by bringing the vessel to the surface. If the ice was not 
too thick, then by blowing out the water-ballast the ice would 
be broken, since it is very much easier to lift the ice and break it, 
rather than to force it apart or downward, as-surface vessels are 
compelled to do. 

‘**Provision is made for boring a hole up through the ice so 
as to permit the drawing in of sufficient air to run the engines 
and to recharge the batteries. Provision has also been made 
for putting out small mines underneath the ice to blow an open- 
ing to permit the submarine to come to the surface. A tele- 
scopic conning-tower arranged to cut its way up through ice 
12 or 14 feet thick is also provided to enable the boat to remain 
under the ice and still permit the crew to reach the surface. 

“In navigating in an ice-pack, the method of procedure 
would be to reduce the buoyancy of the vessel to, perhaps, a 
couple of tons, and then steam ahead, and it will be observed 
that the forward portion of the boat extends downward a con- 
siderable distance under the water, so that when the forward 
portion of the boat contacts with heavy ice the reserve buoyancy 
will not be sufficient to lift or push the ice out of the way, and the 





trip to the Pole ought to be 
made from his base in about ten days’ time. Mr. Lake tells 
us that an under-ice submarine for mail-transportation in 
Vancouver Harbor has actually been in contemplation by the 
Canadian authorities. 





AERIAL WEEK-ENDS 


FTER THE WAR the week-end tripper will not confine 

himself to roads—he will launch into the atmosphere 
Our 
motor-cars have used the available roads so often that we are 


in an aeroplane and go wherever fancy leads him. 
becoming bored; the aeroplane needs no road, but can make 
a new path for itself every trip. The stoppage of the war 
will leave 50,000 trained aviators without jobs, a million machines 
without an object, and a hundred factories with no.hing to do. 
Economie conditions will favor the development of pleasure- 
the 
motorist will abandon land- and water-machines and turn to the 


aviation. New types of machine will be adapted to it; 


air. These are the views of W. B. Stout, chief engineer of the 
Seripps-Booth Company, of Detroit, who airs them in an article 
on ‘‘Aviation’s New Opportunities,’ in The Aerial Age Weekly 
(New York). Says Mr. Stout: 


“‘The week-end tour by automobile is fast losing its pleasure. 
Roads are better, it is true, but speed laws are every year more 
restricting: motor-cars are better than ever, but the roads even 
to-day are overcrowded and one spends the week-end in the 
dust of the ears ahead and in the stench of his neighbor’s carbu- 
reter. What will be the condition three years hence when 
there will in all probability be on the roads twice the number 
of motor-vehicles at present in use? It takes little imagination 
to see that man very shortly will have to look to a new transpor- 
tation for his pleasure-journeys as the first step toward the 
development of this new thing to commercial work. 

““There is ano her reason for the loss of interest in week-end 
runs. Here in Chicago you are restricted to two or three good 
main roads for your runs out of town, and, in fact, must choose a 
run into Indiana out over a road which you are tired of for thirty 
miles, if you would go at all in comfort, for road-conditions in 
other directions are almost prohibitive. We in Detroit have a 
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’ the development of the motor-car. 





choice of five good roads, mostly concrete, but all of which we 
have been over scores of times, so the first twenty miles, at 
least, of any trip is almost boresome when one is in the mood 
for new sights. 

“New roads are being built and new ways perfected, but not 
so fast as the motor-car is growing, and these conditions will not 
improve. We want new trips out of Detroit for our recreation- 
tours and you want new lanes out of Chicago. You can have 
this and never duplicate a journey if you go by aeroplane. 

“The aeroplane in its developed state would decide many of 
the problems we confront to-day, 
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drive up at a hundred miles an hour, once we were up, if we could 
but reduce the head resistance and surface enough. Eventually, 
I believe.a machine will be available which will leave the ground 
at twenty-five miles an hour and climb at a steep angle, whose 
planes can be changed while in the air to allow a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour, and which can change back to a speed 
which will allow of a ‘pancake’ landing in a small lot. This 
machine will have a light but efficient motor of from fifty to one 
hundred horse-power and will carry four persons. . 

“This machine will of necessity be designed to appeal. It 





provided the plane were fitted to 
living conditions and commercial 
requirements. 

“The aeroplane of to-day com- 
pares with the plane of vighteen 
months ago as the curved dash Olds- 
mobile to the Packard twin six or 
the Secripps- Booth roadster. The 
war has perfected the aeroplane in 
this short time to a greater degree 
than the motor-car was developed in 
any ten years of its growth. 

‘Several years were taken to prove 
to the public that the motor-car would 
run at all without a horse in wait- 
ing. Years were taken to educate the 
public to two cylinders as against 
the single, and to four as against 
the two. Years more were spent in 
educating the buying public and de- 
veloping the six, and now we are 
preaching eight and twelve. It has 
taken years to develop the light- 
weight idea in motor-cars and the im- 
provement of stream-lining for body- 
design. The public has held back 





“The aeroplane, in contrast, has 


been developed by governments un- Courtesy of *‘ The Engineering Record,’ New York 
TRICKING A CAMERA WITH MOVING LIGHTS 


der war-conditions. . . . Motors of 
to-day for aeroplanes are of twice 
the horse-power of those used a year 








An annoyance the amateur photographer often meets—faulty perspective—is here vanquished 

















ago, while planes have been built 
up to one thousand horse-power in 
five motor units. These machines land at under ities miles 
per hour and travel well over a hundred in the air. . . . 

“Thus war has developed motors and planes, and we "but 
wait for the moment when aviation shall arrive in the minds of 
the public. ..... 

“‘Suppose the war were to close in a year from now. By 
that time there will be from ten to fifty thousand aviators fully 
trained to flying under all conditions, who will suddenly at the 
war’s close find themselves out of work. 

“There will be a hundred factories of large production sud- 
denly left without a market. There will be motor-makers 
without an outlet for product. These factories will at once be 
forced to start an extensive campaign to bring the advantages 
of flying before the public and to convince them of its safety. 
The makers will probably get together into an ‘association, as 
have the motor-car manufacturers, to plan ways and means for 
the best development of the industry. -They will promote 
cross-country tours and races, as in the days of the early motor- 
car campaign, except that in this case speed will always be an 
object, as it promotes safety once one is in the air, and there 
will be no speed laws except in landing. This idea of speed and 
safety. will be part of the campaign. The aerial-taxi scheme will 
also be an early plan, while the papers will be filled with adver- 
tising aiming to popularize the new transportation. 

‘*Millions are invested in aviation; wher the war stops we 
will have to spend much to keep these millions a working invest- 
ment, and with the assistance of the available aerial chauffeurs 
will undoubtedly succeed in popularizing the art of flying. . . . . 

“The flying-machine for the public must be one which has 
taken all the points of advantage learned in the war’and has 
adapted them to peace-uses, probably in a new design. The 
big military bus will do for carrying sightseers, but it will hardly 
do for family use. ...... 

‘“My prediction may sound radical, but I believe that after 
the war the small machine will come into its own. We know 
that it is possible to get off the ground at twenty-five miles an 
hour with two passengers and with a thirty-five horse-power 
motor. We know also that theoretically the same motor could 


must be beautifully finished and travel noiselessly. The 
passengers must be enclosed completely for the high speeds 
involved, and navigating instruments must be fitted for all 
oceasions. Conversation must be possible aboard while in 
flight, and the machine must look and sound safe as well as be 
safe, through its simplicity and its slow landing-speed. 

‘‘The development of such a machine is aviation’s new oppor- 
tunity, and the new opportunity of those who are experimenting 
to be ready when America is ready for aerial transportation. ... . 

‘*The automobile is a decreasing factor in pleasure transporta- 
tion and is choking itself on its own prosperity. The aeroplane 
is fast arriving as a safe transportation-vehicle with a real appeal. 
It only remains for you to perfect what we know now of the 
flying-machine into a vehicle in which all will feel safe and which 
will have a definite sporting appeal to reap the benefit of con- 
ditions that now impend.” 





TUNNEL-PICTURES BY MOVING LIGHT—It has been 
found that in taking underground photographs a small light 
may be made to illuminate a long stretch of tunnel by moving 
it along during the progress of the exposure. Says a con- 
tributor to The Engineering Record (New York, January 8): 


‘‘Contractors who have to take progress-pictures of tunnels 
often find it difficult to get good results. Flash-lights of the 
ordinary type illuminate only a comparatively short stretch 
of the bore, and the resulting negatives lack perspective. To 
overcome this trouble, S. P. Brown, chief engineer of the Mount 
Royal Tunnel & Terminal Company, of Montreal, adopted a 
different scheme in making the photograph shown herewith. 
After the camera had been set up and the lens opened, a man 
with a magnesium blow-torch mounted in front of a large screen 
was ordered to walk through the tunnel away from the camera. 
Thus the perimeter of the bore was illuminated for a long 
distance without having the direct rays of the light reach the 
camera and fog the plate. The result was a picture of unusually 
great perspective.” 
































HE INEVITABLE DESTINATIONS of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces of art, it has been often remarked, 
are the public galleries dedicated to the free uses of the 
people. It has taken several centuries for the great Colonna 
“Madonna,” by Raffael, to reach such a goal, but Mr. Morgan’s 





ANOTHER PRICELESS PAINTING FOR THE PUBLIC 


Frick it was feared that the loss to the public of the collections of 
the elder Mr. Morgan was imminent. It was pointed out 
then that the city had spent about a million in making additions 
to the Museum to house the collections that Mr. Morgan, by 
report at least, designed for the public’s possession. In an- 


nouncing his gift, however, the pres- 








en 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
A MORGAN GIFT TO THE PUBLIC: THE COLONNA 
recent gift of this with other works of art to the Metropolitan 
Museum settles its place for all time. The Gothic and Renais- 
sance art of the Hoentschel collection accompany the Raffael 
in Mr. Morgan’s gift, making the value of these benefactions 
anywhere in the neighborhood of a million. It may afford 
another view of this gift to recall that at the time Mr. Morgan 


sold the Fragonard murals and the Chinese porcelains to Mr. 





“MADONNA,” BY 





ent head of the Morgan family says 


he acts ‘‘in pursuance of my father’s 


The Hoentschel collection, con- 
French 


idea.’ 
sisting of early sculptures, 
furniture, textiles, stained glass, wood- 
architectural fragments, 
duplicated, and, 
that’ view-point, may be said to be 
priceless.”” The Bulletin 
contains this note on the Raffael from 
the the Mr. 


Burroughs: 


work, and 


ean not be **from 


Museum’s 


pen of curator, Bryson 


‘A writer in the New York Sun, 
December 11, 1912, refers to this pie- 
ture as the most important ever brought 
to America. That it truly is, and also 
one of the two or three greatest that 
have come on the market within a 
generation. A great and monumental 
work by one to whom the ages have 
aceorded the highest fame is bound to 
be so considered despite a certain fash- 
ionable disfavor which the artist under- 
goes at the moment. ‘Every writer of 
any note on Raffael has commented 
upon this picture, and its bibliography 
would fill many pages. 

“The altar-piece, with the exception 
of the predella, was sold by the nuns 
in 1677 to one Antonio Bigazzini, and 
soon after came into the possession of 
the Colonna family at Rome, where it 
remained until 1802, when it became the 
property of Francis I., King of the Two 
Sicilies. When Francis II. (to whom it 
passed) was dethroned in 1860 the Raf- 
fael was taken by him to Spain. 

“In 1870 it was sent to Paris and 
exhibited at the Louvre, as there was 
question of its purchase by the French 
Government. The plan was frustrated 
by the Franco-Prussian War. After- 
ward it was lent to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and more or less openly 
offered for sale. After the death of 
Francis II., in 1894, it was bought by 
Martin Colnaghi, who in turn sold it to 
Charles Sedelmeyer, from whom Mr. 
Morgan bought it in 1901.” 





That Raffael is just now out of fa- 
vor with the painters of to-day is illus- 
trated by a remark of one of them 
quoted by Mr. Royal Cortissoz in the 
New York Tribune. This painter put 
into the course of an argument the declaration that ‘‘of course 
Raffael didn’t know how to paint.’”’ ‘‘That sort of stuff is all 
very well, and we need it in the museums,” he continued, ‘‘ but 
it has nothing to do with modern art.”’ There are many artists, 
asserts the T'ribune’s critic, who think in this “‘curious fashion’’: 


RAFFAEL. 


‘*Raffael didn’t know anything about brushwork as we under- 
stand it, he knew nothing about light, he painted according to a 

















diagram, and so on and so on. The amusing thing is that all 
this is quite true. But even more amusing is it to observe that 
he was nevertheless a great painter, at whose feet the cleverest 
follower of Manet, say, or Whistler, might profitably sit. Great 
painting does not consist of brushwork alone, priceless as that 
may be, nor does it rest entirely upon the impressionistic hypothe- 
sis. It ineludes all manner of equally important traits, and 
some of these Raffael possest in an abundance which is vouch- 
safed only to genius. 

“Let us, to begin with, look at the Colonna ‘Madonna.’ in its 
weakest aspects. It was painted at an early transitional period 
in the master’s career. He had not yet thrown off the tradition 
of Perugino’s studio; the pupil retains the manner of his teacher, 
especially in the matter of drawing, and he preserves, too, that 
curious immobility which belonged to the Umbrian school at the 
time of his apprenticeship. The color, tho not without a certain 
richness, hardly proclaims the great colorist, and time has but 
exaggerated its rather hard character. The bloom of this 
picture disappeared long before the memory of living man. Some 
centuries ago the nuns in whose convent it then was desired to sell 
it not only in order to settle some debts, but ‘ because the surface in 
some parts was flaking away.’ Even the Raffael of that period 
is not to-day represented in it at his best. But it still justifies 
the tribute of his definitive biographers, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
who speak of ‘the monumental attitudes, the breadth of the 
forms, the grace and beauty of the females, and the grand 
style of the draperies.’ These are qualities that never lose their 
value for the modern artist who can see beyond his nose, who 
is not besotted in the provincialism of imagining that art began 
when he discovered Paris. 

“Tt is droll, too, to reflect that so many of the disparagers of 
Raffael in the studios were glad enough to emulate his prin- 
ciples when the latter were offered to them with a French trade- 
mark. We were discussing in this place not long since the debt 
American art owes to teachers like Géréme, citing his great pic- 
ture, ‘Son Eminence Grise,’ as typical of the sound workmanship 
which he inculeated. That was precisely what Raffael put 
into the Colonna ‘Madonna.’ We hailed it when it first ap- 
peared at the Museum as a masterpiece of majestic design, as a 
triumph of linear art, and we so hail it again, rejoicing in the 
rebuke it administers to the so-called ‘advanced’ painters of the 
hour who fancy that they can neglect the rudiments of technique. 
They think that technique is summed up in forcible brushwork. 
It does not exist until it includes honest draftsmanship, and, 
above all, design. Raffael’s design in this picture is no doubt 
formal, diagrammatic, whole parasangs removed from the 
atmosphere of what we call realism. But it is strong and of 
beautiful design, and in its very simplicity it gives the student 
an immediate clue to the subject. Let him learn from the young 
Raffael how to demonstrate that two and two make four. 
Then, by and by, he may, with the more readiness and with the 
more hope of success, proceed toward the great artist’s great 
triumph, that of proving, by the sheer power of genius, that 
two and two may make six.” 





CHANCE FOR A GERMAN KIPLING—What a pity there 
is no German Kipling, sighs the Hartford Courant, to tell the 
story of the capture and voyage of the British ship Appam. 
The Courant knows of none, but. ‘‘if the war shall bring out a 
Teuton who shall even approximate the brilliancy of the English 
Rudyard at his best—the material is there ready for him.” 
Further— 


“Of course, if the incident could have been turned about, 
which in the nature of things it simply couldn’t be, Kipling 
would have been the man to write the story. Somehow his 
admirers can almost see the way he would do it; can sense the 
cleverness with which he would spin the yarn of this most 
remarkable sea-romance; can get the tang of the tale as he 
might put it into the mouth of some second engineer or perhaps 
a steward of the prize-crew. 

“But tho Kipling may not tell the tale—and Kipling is too 
much of a regular Britisher to go very far in extolling unusual 
cleverness and shrewdness on the part of the hated German— 
still the romance is there. The war has proved, over and over 
again, that romance s ill lives, and this newest incident is one of 
the strongest proofs. There will be questions as to what may 


become of the ship, her passengers and crew, and her captors; 
grave diplomatic correspondence may result from the romance; 
differences of opinion will surely arise as to this nation’s duty 
in the matter. 


But what a story it all makes!” 
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ART’S REVENGE UPON “KULTUR” 


HE VENGEANCE which art may take—and has 
already begun to take—upon Kultur is set forth in a bitter 
article by Francis Gribble in the London Standard. 
It is one of those foreshadowing articles, dealing with all phases 
of future relations between the now warring countries, that fill 
the papers and magazines and portend an early end of the 
bloody struggle. If the writer paints a bitter fate for Germany, 
he, besides showing the inevitable partizanship of an Englishman, 
recalls the analogous aftermath of 1870. He defends his views 
by the declaration that the fate he paints is due to those 
who ‘‘declare war upon ideals.”” As one example of art taking 
vengeance for martyred Belgium this British novelist imagines 
some Maupassant of the future dealing with the facts from the 
standpoints of suffering children and compassionate German 
mothers: 


“**Think of it!’ said one of my friends. ‘They have terrorized 
the country so that little tots of six or seven throw up their 
hands and scream for mercy when they see the Germrns 
coming.’ 

*** Yes,’ said another, ‘and all the roads are crowded with little 
children wanderirig about, crying for their mothers; and no one 
can find out who they are, or to whom they belong.’ 

“It was not a phenomenon which could remain veiled in 
mystery, known only to the privileged few. Some of the 
German war-correspondents observed it, and wrote it up; and 
then some of.the German women, having read their descriptive 
articles, were moved to pity. They also took to writing to the 
editors. ‘The poor children!’ they exclaimed. ‘How terrible 
for them! Whatever had happened was no fault of theirs! 
Could not something be done for them?’ And woman after 
woman proposed to repair the crimes of German men by adopting 
a Belgian orphan. 

“It was a well-meant offer, in which one detected no ring of 
conscious hypocrisy. The tears of sensibility which were then 
shed in Germany over the sufferings of the Belgian children were 
quite as genuine as those which are now being shed over the price 
of Danish butter. One would like to tell the story without 
insisting upon the irony of the situation; but that is hardly 
possible. Irony, like truth, ‘will out’; and it seems to me now, 
as it seemed to me then, that we have here just one of those 
themes which such a writer as Maupassant would have jim- 
mortalized. I have tried to conjecture in what shape the story 
would have emerged from the crucible of his imagination. He 
would have shown us, I think, the German matron’s heart full 
of benevolence expanding toward affection, and the little orphan’s 
heart, sullen, bitter, and unforgiving, nursing his grievances in 
spite of the kindness shown to him, secretly brooding over plans 
of vengeance to be executed when he was older. And then, I 
fancy, he would have depicted some trivial incident—the in- 
fliction, say, of some unjust punishment for some childish fault— 
arousing latent sullenness to instant fury; and he would finally, 
one conjectures, have shown us the child slowly thinking out 
some cunning scheme of immediate revenge—stealing matches 
and petroleum, perhaps, and setting the house on fire at the dead 
of night, and burning his benefactress in her bed. And he 
would have left us with the feeling that the real criminal was not 
the child, but the German officer who gave the order for the 
burning of Louvain. 

“It may be that that particular story will never be written. 
But many stories of the sort—and many stories still deadlier 
to the good name of Germany—will assuredly flood the world 
in the years to come; and the certainty that the blood of the 
martyrs will thus be the seed not.merely of the Church, but of 
art and literature, reveals to us one weakness in the German 
position of which perhaps neither the Germans themselves nor 
their enemies perceive the full significance. The Germans, it is 
true, are very clever people in their way—wonderful chemists 
and wonderful mechanics, wonderful organizers and wonderful 
commercial travelers; but their accomplishments in these 
fields will not help them in the controversies of the future. On 
the contrary, we shall then see them blundering along in a 
language which no one will take the trouble to learn, while all 
the art of the world, al! the wit and sarcasm of the world, 
all the clear-cut and polished intellect of the world will be 
arrayed against them. Kultur, in short, is not only ‘up against’ 
humanity. It is also ‘up against’ art; and the apostles of 
Kultur are destined to find that their enemies command the 
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fields of art as completely as the British fleet commands 
the seas.” 


Of what that means, Mr. Gribble declares, an object-lesson 
may beseeninth artand literature arising out of the war of 1870: 


“Tho the soldier and the statesman may make history, it is 
the artist who makes the reputations alike of peoples and of 
individuals by his power of playing on our sympathies as on an 
instrument of music. The Germans won the war, annexed the 
territory, pocketed the money, and went home boasting, to 
write the history of their achievements; but no one except the 
professional student ever reads what they have written, and no 
one, student or not, is ever moved by their monuments as one is 
moved by the ‘Quand méme’ statue in the Belfort market-place. 
It is the French, not the German, literature of the war which 
lives and persuades; and it is Detaille’s famous picture, ‘Les 
Vainqueurs,’ with the stolen French clocks peeping out from 
under the tarpaulin of the returning German wagon, which 

‘ mirrors for the world the German conduct during the invasion. 
Art, in short—taking the world in its widest sense to include the 
. work of Zola and Maupassant, as well as that of Detaille and the 
sculptors—has fixt the popular conception of the Germans of 
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ever a German barbarity has been perpetrated on French soil, 
the repute of the German race will be damned for generations— 
and damned, as the artistic work already done shows, so terribly. 
The Kaiser of popular imagination will always be the Kaiser 
as pictured by Louis Raemakers, cowering before the figure 
of Christ and stammering out his weak excuses; the German 
soldiers will go down to posterity as the pigs which Louis 
Raemakers depicted devouring Edith Cavell’s dead body; the 
Iron Cross will be the decoration which Louis Raemakers ap- 
pended to those pigs’ tails. If there is any eventual recogni- 
tion of the better qualities of the better men among the German 
people, they will owe that recognition to the magnaunimity of 
their enemies.” 





SHAW ON THE MUNITION-MAKER 


HO WRITTEN as long ago as 1906, Bernard Shaw’s 
‘*Major Barbara” is in some respects a play essentially 

for 1916. When theatergoers hear at the Playhouse in 

New York one of the leading characters—the millionaire Under- 
shaft—give his justification of himself as a munition-maker they 
may perhaps begin to 











THE SALVATIONIST MUNITION-MAKER. 


The trombone-player is Undershaft of Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘Major Barbara,”’ who grows richer each day making firearms, 
and as readily gives his check to the Salvation Army, finding it all in the day’s work. 


puzzle themselves as 
to where Bernard Shaw, 
the Socialist, stands in 
regard to the present 
war. Of course, ten 
years ago the present 
conflict was barely 
glimpsed, at least in 
England; and the the- 
sis that Shaw was then 
bent on defending was 
the criminality of pov- 
erty. The figure who 
brings it home to us is, 
for purposes of empha- 
sis, presented as a 
maker of firearms. In 
his preface to the play 
Shaw declares that he 
has ‘represented a 
man who has become 
intellectually and spir- 
itually as well as prac- 
tically conscious of 
the irresistible natural 
truth which we all ab- 
hor and repudiate: to 
wit, that the greatest 
of evils and the worst 
of crimes is poverty, 
and that our first duty 
—a duty to which eve- 





ry other consideration 





1870 as thieves and murderers, as surely as the art of Carlyle has 
fixt the popular conception of Robespierre as ‘sea-green.’”’ 


The same thing he believes will happen as before, ‘‘ but it will 
happen in a far more intense degree and with far more damning 
and durable effect.”” He adds, with intense anti-German feeling: 


“The Germans will protest and howl—there are no people 
like them for howling and protesting; but they will find—they 
most clearly are foredoomed to find—that the history of the 
present war accepted by the world will be a history written by 
their enemies, from documents which their enemies are even 
now carefully collecting and collating, illuminated by their 
enemies’ wit, and illustrated by their enemies’ paintings, sculp- 
tures, and cartoons. By the monuments which will be erected 
to the memory of Edith Cavell, and those other monuments 
which are to be set up, with full explanatory inscriptions, wher- 


#but honest,” ‘‘the respectable poor,” 





should be sacrificed— 
The time-honored platitudes, ‘poor 
declares the oracle of 


is not to be poor.” 


Shavian wit, are as intolerable and as immoral as ‘drunken 
but amiable,” ‘‘fraudulent but a good after-dinner speaker,” 
‘splendidly criminal,” and the like. Undershaft, we are told, 
“tis simply a man who, having grasped the fact that poverty is a 
crime, knows that when society offered him the alternative 
of poverty or a lucrative trade in death and destruction, it offered 
him, not a choice between opulent villainy and humble virtue, 
but between energetic enterprise and cowardly infamy.” Mr. 
Shaw does not permit his character any hypocritical sentimental- 
ism over the nature of his trade. In bouncing phrase he utters 
his profession of faith: 


‘*Here I am, a manufacturer of mutilation and murder. I find 

















myself in a specially amiable humor just now because, this 
morning, down at the foundry, we blew twenty-seven dummy 
soldiers into fragments with a gun which formerly destroyed 
only thirteen. . . . The more destructive war becomes the more 
fascinating we find it. No, Mr. Lomax; I am obliged to you 
for making the usual excuse for my trade; but I am not ashamed 
of it. I am not one of those men who keep their morals and 
their business in water-tight compartments. All the spare 
money my trade-rivals spend on hospitals, cathedrals, and other 
receptacles for conscience-money I devote to experiments and 
researches in improved methods of destroying life and property. 
I have always done so; and I always shall. Therefore your 
Christmas-card moralities of peace on earth and good-will 
among men are of no use to me. Your Christianity, which 
enjoins you to resist not evil, and to turn the other cheek, 
would make me a bankrupt. My morality—my religion—must 
have a place for cannons and torpedoes in it.” 








It is the same brutal sincerity that makes Undershaft see and 
declare the virtues of alcohol, pointing out that it ‘‘assists 
the doctor in healing the sick. It makes life bearable to 
millions of people who could not endure their existence if they 
were quite sober. It enables Parliament to do things at eleven 
at night that no sane person would do at eleven in the morning.” 
With this speech he tries to justify Bodger, the distiller, and gain 
him ¢redit for the check he gives to the Salvation Army. Im- 
mediately he offers Mrs. Baines, a Salvationist, his own check 
and his own justification: 


“‘T also, Mrs. Baines, may claim a little disinterestedness. 
Think of my business! Think of the widows and orphans! the 
men and lads torn to pieces with shrapnel and poisoned with 
lyddite! (Mrs. Baines shrinks; but he goes on remorselessly) ; 
the oceans of blood, not one drop of which is shed in a really just 

. cause! the ravaged crops! the peaceful peasants forced, women 
and men, to till their fields under the fire of opposing armies 
on pain of starvation! the bad blood of the fierce little cowards 
at home who egg on others to fight for the gratification of their 
national vanity! All this makes money for me: I am never 
richer, never busier than when the papers are full of it. Well, 
it is your work to preach peace on earth and good-will to men. 
(Mrs. Baines’s face lights up again.) Every convert you make 
is a vote against war. (Her lips move in prayer.) Yet I give 
you this money to help you to hasten my own commercial ruin. 
(He gives her the check.) ”’ 


Almost at the close of his play Mr. Shaw gives in mottoes the 
history of the mental attitudes of the successive generations of 
Undershafts, and they seem to epitomize much of the argument 
the present war has produced. It is ‘‘the faith of an armorer”’: 


‘*To give arms to all men who offer an honest price for them, 
without respect of persons or principles: to aristocrat and 
republican, to Nihilist and Czar, to capitalist and Socialist, to 
Protestant and Catholic, to burglar and policeman, to black 
man, white man, and yellow man, to all sorts and conditions, all 
nationalities, all faiths, all follies, all causes, and all crimes. The 
first Undershaft wrote up in his shop, Ir Gop Gave THE Hann, 
Let Not Man WITHHOLD THE SworpD. The second wrote up, 
Aut Have THE Rieut To Figur: None Have THE Rieut To 
JupGe. The third wrote up, To Man, THE WEAPON: TO HEAVEN, 
THE Victory. The fourth had no literary turn; so he did not 
write up anything; but he sold cannons to Napoleon under the 
nose of George the Third. The fifth wrote up, Peace SHALL 
Nort Preval SAVE WITH THE SworD IN Her Hanp. The sixth, 
my master, was best of all. He wrote up, Noruine 1s Ever 
Done 1n Tuts Wor.Lp Untit MEN Are PREPARED TO KILL ONE 
AnoTHER Ir Ir Is Nor Done. After that, there was nothing 
left for the seventh to say. So he wrote up, simply, UNasHAMED.” 


In his preface to the play Mr. Shaw asserts that Undershaft 
“is not the dupe of that public sentiment against killing which 
is propagated and endowed by people who would otherwise 
be killed themselves, or of the mouth-honor paid to poverty by 
rich and insubordinate do-nothings who want to rob the poor 
without courage and command them without superiority.” He 
quotes Froissart’s hero who saw that “‘to rob and pill was a good 
life,’ and he asserts that Froissart’s Knight, ‘‘in placing the 
achievement of a good life before all other duties—which indeed 
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are not duties at all when they conflict with it, but plain wicked- 
nesses—behaved bravely, admirably, and, in the final analysis, 
public-spiritedly.”’ 





WAR’S EFFECT ON AMERICAN LETTERS 
A* ALMOST inexplicable situation, probably created by 


the war, appears in the pronounced decrease in the 

amount of American literary production. The New 
York Times Review of Books, taking the figures issued by The 
Publishers’ Weekly, makes a comparison between the publications 
of this country for 1914 and 1915. There is a certain flaw in 
such a comparison, for the war began in the middle of 1914, and 
The Times points out that a fairer comparison would be reached 
by taking the statistics for 1913 and 1915. The differences 
between 1914 and 1915, however, it is observed, ‘‘are marked 
enough to show the quality and amount of thi effect up to date 
and to indicate what we may still expect.”” The number of 
books appearing in 1914 is placed at 12,010 and for 1915 at 
9,734. The Times thus shows its astonishment at the blighting 
effect on American literary producers: 


“In analyzing these figures one finds, as might be expected, 
that there was a considerable decrease in books by English and 
other foreign authors. The bulk of the decrease, however, was 
in the books by American authors, a fact that is directly at 
variance with the result as pictured beforehand by various literary 
forecasters. There seemed to be good reason to expect that the 
war would divert European authors from their normal activities, 
with a consequent fall in foreign book-production, while, con- 
versely, American authors would be called upon to contribute 
an increasing number of volumes to the annual output. 

‘This has not happened. Last year the number of books by 
American authors was 1,631 fewer than in the previous year; the 
number by foreign authors was 645 fewer than in 1914. The 
reason for this difference in decrease is rather difficult to reach. 
One gathers, at any rate, that the war has had quite as paralyzing 
an effect upon literary industry here as it has abroad—altho 
such a conclusion naturally makes. one somewhat skeptical of 
the infallibility of statistics in matters of this kind. For the 
rest, the figures given by The Publishers’ Weekly show that the 
expected has happened in current literature. 

“In only three of the classifications of the latter were gains 
shown last year; these were in domestic economy, history, and 
business. In the first of these there were only two more titles 
than in 1914, an insignificant increase that is practically mean- 
ingless. In history the gain was substantial, 758 titles as against 
581 in 1914; in business it was 252 in 1915, 229 in 1914. The 
gain in books of history represents, of course, the direct influence 
of the war on literature and may be expected to increase for 
some little time to come. The gain in books on business is not 
so easily interpreted. It shows an increased demand for hand- 
books of practical and theoretical information in this depart- 
ment, but why this demand should be emphasized just now 
is not easily explained. 

‘‘ Another significant item in this table of figures is one showing 
that books of poetry and drama, altho fewer in number than 
in 1914, nevertheless gained in relative. importance and popu- 
larity last year. They now occupy fourth place after fiction, 
religion, and history.” 

The New York Evening Post, puzzled by the fact that we 
published more books on domestic economy and business last 
year than the year before, while Great Britain also increased 
her output of business books, notes some other rearrangements: 


“In each country, history has risen from tenth place to third, 
being exceeded only by fiction—and religious works. Sociology 
and economies, which with us gained first place in non-fiction 
in 1913, and held it in 1914, altho almost overtaken in that year 
by religion and theology, dropt in 1915 to fifth, being surpassed 
by fiction, books on religion, history, and poetry and drama. 
Altho books on religion fell off from 1,000 to 800, they hold first 
place in non-fiction in both England and America by a wider 
margin over history than that which separated them from 
sociology and economics in this country at the end of 1914. Here 
also, observers think, they see an effect of the war. Poetry and 
drama, with us, held fourth place in both years; in England, it 
comes lower down, below science and juvenile books, as well as 
sociology. Figures from other European countries are scanty.” 
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GERMAN BISHOPS INVOKED BY BELGIAN BISHOPS 


™ CRAPS AND PATCHES of the letter of Cardinal Mercier 
and the Episcopate of Belgium written to the Catholic 
prelates of Germany have filtered through the news- 
dispatches; but the New York Evening Post recently furnished 
its readers with a translation of the complete text. Many 


have been freely published in neutral and Allied countries. They 
deal also with the extenuating arguments emanating from 
German sourees, accounting for such military severity as may 
be admitted on the plea of Belgian franc-tireur warfare. They 
quote the Kaiser’s letter to President Wilson, and remark 

resentfully that ‘‘in the beginning of Sep- 
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“THE CONSOLER.” 
By Harold Copping. 





Copyrighted by Raphael Tuck & Sons Co., Ltd., London, New York. Kepfoduced by special permission 


Christ the Consoler lays a healing hand on the stricken soul of the young widow 
child, her remaining comfort, holds a memento of his father’s sacrifice 


tember, the Emperor of Germany covered 


with his authority the calumnious aceusa- 
tions of which our innocent populations were 
the object.””. The telegram was posted up in 
Belgium on the 11th of September, the prel- 
ates affirm, and the next day the Bishop of 
Namur sought an audience with the Military 
Governor ‘‘to protest against the reputation 
his Majesty the Emperor sought to give to 
the Belgian clergy; he affirmed the innocence 
of all the members of the clergy who had 
been shot or maltreated, and declared that 
he was ready himself to publish any culpable 
deeds which might be proved.”’ The offer 
was not accepted. The following paragraph 


declares: 


“Thus calumny was able to pursue its 
course freely. The organ of the Catholic 
Center rivaled the Lutheran press; and the 
day when thousands of our fellow country- 
men, ecclesiastics and laymen, of Visé, 
Aerschot, Wessemael, Herent, Louvain, and 
twenty other places, all as innocent of acts 
of war or cruelty as you and we, were taken 
off as prisoners and passed through the rail- 
way stations of Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, 
and, for mortal hours, were given over as a 
show to the unwholesome curiosity of the 
Rhenish metropolis, they had the grief to 
know that their Catholic brethren vomited 
over them just as many insults as did the 
Lutherans of Celle, Soltau, or Magdeburg. 

‘*Not one voice was lifted up in Germany 
to take the defense of the victims. 

“The legend which was transforming in- 
nocent into guilty persons and crime into 
an act of justice thus became accredited, and 
on May 10, 1915, the White Book—an 
official organ of the German Empire—dared 
to adopt it on its own account, and to 
circulate in neutral countries these odious 
and cowardly falsehoods: 

‘** There is no doubt that German wounded 
have been stript and finished, yes, and fright- 
fully mutilated by the Belgian population, 
and that even women and young girls have 
taken part in such abominations. Wounded 
soldiers have had their eyes put out, their 
ears, nose, fingers, and organs cut off, or their 
bowels opened; in other cases, German 
soldiers have been poisoned, hanged to trees, 
have had boiling liquid poured over them, 
and been sometimes burned, so that they 
have endured death in atrocious pain. 








The 








readers now know what the Kaiser forbade his ecclesiastical 
subjects to read or hear. Even Cardinal Mercier’s recent visit 
to Rome was unsuccessful in opening a channel to Germany. 
The letter bears the date of November, 1915, and in its opening 
paragraphs the Belgian prelates reaffirm many assertions 
respecting the conduct of German troops in Belgium that 





Such bestial proceedings of the population 
not only violate obligations expressly formulated by the Ge- 
neva Convention concerning the attention and care due to 
the wounded of an enemy army, but they are contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the laws of war and humanity.’ 

‘*Put yourselves for a moment in our place, dear brethren in 
the faith and priesthood. 
‘*We know that these shameless accusations of the Imperial 























Government are, from one end to the other, calumnies—we 
know it and we swear it. 

‘‘Now, your Government invokes for its justification witnesses 
that have been subjected to no check and to no cross-examination. 

‘Is it not your duty, not only in charity, but in strict justice, 
to enlighten yourselves, to enlighten the faithful of your flocks, 
and to furnish us with the occasion to establish judicially our 
innocence? 

“‘You owe us this satisfaction in the name of Catholic charity 
which dominates national conflicts. You owe it to us—to-day— 
in strict justice, because a committee, covered by at least your 
tacit approbation, and composed of all that is most distinguished 
in polities and science 
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Hardly are we permitted to lift up our voices inside our churches; 
the preaching in them is checked off, that is, parodied by paid 
spies; protestations of conscience are qualified revolts against 


public authorities; what we write is stopt at the frontier as 
contraband. So you alone enjoy freedom of speech and of the 
pen, and if you will, in a spirit of charity and equity, procure a 
particle of it for Belgians who are accused and give them a chance 
to defend themselves, it is for you to come to their protection as 
soon as possible. The old law adage—Audiatur et altera pars 
(‘Let the other side be heard’)—is posted up, they tell us, at the 
doors of many German courts of law. In any case, for you as for 
us, itis law for the official judgments of bishops, and doubtless, too, 





and religion in Ger- 
many, has undertaken 
the patronage of the 
official accusations and 
confided to the pen of 
a Catholic priest, Prof. 
A. J. Rosenberg, of 
Paderborn, the task of 
condensing them in a 
book entitled, ‘The 
Lying Accusations of 
French Catholies 
against Germany,’ and 
has thus put on the 
back of Catholic Ger- 
many the responsibili- 
ty of the active and 
public propagation of 
the calumny against 
the Belgian people.” 


letter 
the mem- 


The Belgian 
that 
bers of 
Episcopate appoint del- 
egates to an official 
tribunal of inquiry, 
granting their Belgian 
equal 
number, and this tribu- 


prays 
the German 


colleagues an 


nal to call a ‘‘superar- 





biter’’ from a neutral Pats tes “Eee ee 

State—Holland, Spain, A GERMAN VERSION OF THE SAME IDEA. 

Switzerland, or the Christ the Consoler visits the wounded soldier on the battle-field. From a painting by Walther Firle 
United States—to pre- 











side. It begs for in- 
vestigation and repeats that ‘‘the German authority was de- 
sirous to institute investigations.”” But— 

“It wished them to be one-sided—that is, without any judi- 
cial value. 

“‘After it had refused the investigation demanded by the 


Cardinal of Malines, the German authorities went into different 


localities where priests had been shot and peaceful citizens 
massacred or made prisoners, and there—on the depositions of a 
few witnesses taken haphazard or selected discreetly, sometimes 
in presence of a local authority who was ignorant of the German 
language, and thus found himself forced to accept and sign blindly 
the minutes made—it believed itself authorized to come to con- 
clusions which were afterward to be presented to the public as 
results of cross-examination. 

“The German investigation was carried out, in November, 
1914, at Louvain, in such conditions. It is‘therefore devoid of 
any authority. 

‘So it is natural that we should turn to you.” 


Against the possible objection that investigation would now 
be premature, the Belgians invite it despite the fact that it 
would have to be made in circumstances unfavorable to then:: 


‘Decisive reasons are opposed to all dilatory procedure. 

“The first, that which will go straight to your hearts, is that 
we are the weak and you the powerful. You would not wish to 
abuse of your strength against us...... . 

“Now, whereas you have all liberty to flood neutral countries 
with your publications, we are imprisoned and reduced to silence. 





with you, as with us, it circulates in the people’s speech under 
this figure—‘ Who hears but one bell hears but one sound.’ .... . 

“‘Germany will not give us back the blood she has made to 
flow and the innocent lives her armies have mowed down—but 
it is in her power to make restitution to the Belgian people of 
their honor, which she has violated or let be violated.” 





“LYING” CHURCHES— Eastern methods of diplomacy covered 
by the euphemism,“ saving the face,” are charged against certain 
of our churches by their own denominational organs. These 
Western spokesmen use a shorter and more blandly Saxon term 
than the polite Orientals and call it lying. The Standard, a 
Chicago Baptist journal, couples its denomination with the 
Presbyterian on the authority of a story published in The 
Continent (Chicago) respecting the farewell given by a church 
to a retiring pastor: 


‘A prominent Presbyterian church has issued a pamphlet in 
praise of its retiring pastor and relating how he resisted all the 
pleas of his people to remain. Elaborate resolutions are ap- 
pended in which the session and all other church organizations 
express their heart-broken sorrow. The elders took formal 
action, pledging ‘hearty cooperation and support’ if he would 
only remain. All this in spite of the fact, notorious enough to 
be known to hundreds, that months'before the session served 
notice on the pastor that his presence was unendurable and that 
he must leave as soon as he could find another church, whereupon 
the unhappy man began scouring the country to find a field 
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before the situation became unendurable. In this connection 
The Continent quotes the sententious remark of a well-known 
Presbyterian leader, uttered several years ago, in view of a 
similar juggle: ‘Before we church folk ever get any great 
blessings from the Lord, we have got to learn to quit lying.’ 
Of course, our good brother couldn’t have been referring to 
Baptist churches! Nevertheless, there is something about this 
story that is hauntingly familiar. It seems to us that in some 
Baptist paper, perhaps The Standard, we have read some church 
news that sounded like this! Have you? We talk about our 
almond-eyed brothers in Asia ‘saving their face’ and its great 
importance in their sight as a factor in diplomacy. Such in- 
stances as the one cited by The Continent should remind us that 
Asiaties are not the only experts in the art of ‘saving the face.’ 
But why can we not save the truth at the same time?”’ 





WHAT JESUS MEANS TO A RADICAL 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has been attacked from 

within as well as without for its unsympathetic attitude 

toward radical thought and toward the radical move- 
ments of the day. Now, in turn, we find a leading journalistic 
exponent of ultraradicalism scored by some of its friends and 
subseribers for apparently assuming that really intelligent and 
up-to-date people no longer believe in Jesus Christ as the Divine 
Redeemer of Mankind. Such an assumption, writes Miss 
Vida D. Seudder to The Masses (New York), is “provincial,” 
and the work of an unimaginative and unsocialized mind. 
There are plenty of forward-looking, radical-minded people 
“‘who consider themselves, not merely with you, admirers of a 
dead martyr-hero, but disciples of a Living Lord.’’ Indeed, 
asserts the Wellesley. educator, Socialist, and churchwoman, 
the vision of the Living Christ ‘‘is most compelling to-day 
among those who believe—they really do, I assure you—that 
he who was executed by the combined forces of the religious, 
intellectual, and governing classes of his day is to be the Judge 
of the human race.’”’ The discussion started from the publica- 
tion in The Masses of ‘“‘Heavenly Discourse,’’ an imaginary 
conversation between the two chief persons of the Trinity. The 
dialog, as described by the editor, “ridiculed the petty God 
and Jesus of Churehdom and their ‘holy matrimony’ that sus- 


” 


pends its sanctitude for the purposes of war, and it did this 
with the wit of every-day conversation.” In a talk on editorial 
policy the editor of The Masses quotes Mr. Frederick C. Howe, 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, as calling the 
“Discourse” “‘about the best thing ycu’ve ever had in there.” 
To another reader of - The Masses it “‘simply shows up the 
absurdity of the God the hypocrites and pretenders to Chris- 
tianity have manufactured to aid their commercial schemes.” 
But “the smart and cheap vulgarity of the thing”’ 
much” for Miss Seudder, while a Californian subscriber writes 
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was ‘‘too 


in to say: 


“After reading an article in one of your last numbers pur- 
porting to be a dialog between God and Jesus Christ, I can not 
refrain from entering my protest against a spirit which to me is 
blasphemous. Is it a necessary part of your propaganda to 
cause many of your readers pain in handling religious feelings 
thus? Many of us who are Christians can stand for the Church 
being made a target of abuse, but we feel that the line should 
be drawn somewhere. ...... 

“Keep hammering away at the failure of us who profess 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—we need it; we must never 
think we are following his ideals as closely as smug complacency 
suggests. But please do not serve up in your columns more 
of such articles as that to which I have referred, which alienate 
without benefiting—and which are in bad taste, I firmly believe.” 


The editor of The Masses, in reply, states his attitude as a 
radical toward Christ in these words: 


“We believe in Jesus. . We believe that he lived and died 
laboring and fighting, in a noble atmosphere of disreputability, 
for the welfare and liberty of man. To us his memory is the 
memory of a hero, and perhaps a good deal of our indignation 





against the Church rises from that. We are indignant, not 
only because the Church is reactionary, but because the Church 
betrayed Jesus. The Church took Christ’s name and then sold 
out to the ruling classes. The Church is Judas. And to us 
that little immaculate icon that sits at the right hand .of the 
image of God in heaven is a part of the whole traitorous pro- 
cedure. Whoever puts Jesus up there dodges him down here— 
that has been our experience. Look into your mind and find 
out whether it is Jesus of Nazareth that you want to defend 
against satire, or a certain paste-and-water conception of him 
which assuredly needs your defense. 

“To us a dialog that ridicules, with exquisite art, this trans- 
lated Christ and denatured gospel of a Church that justifies 
exploitation and comforts with sanctimonious emotions those 
whose pockets profit by it—such a dialog expresses the very 
sharpness of our reverence for the memory of Jesus.” 

But this explanation does not satisfy Miss Seudder. She 
writes to the Socialist editor to tell him that the California 
objector does not stand alone. And in so doing she tries to show 
how one may be a radical, a Socialist, and also a Christian mystic, 
with a living faith in the old creeds. The letter, as printed in 
the current Masses, reads in part as follows: 

“Tt is high time for you to recognize that anti-Church radicals 
do not absorb radicalism any more than Church members absorb 
Christianity. The old creeds are not dead, tho impassioned 


believers in them are not often met. . . . They exist, however, 
these believers—men and women who consider themselves, 


‘not merely with you, admirers of a dead martyr-hero, but 


disciples of a Living Lord. Among these disciples a considerable 
number find the pungent and penetrating treatment of Church- 
ianity and civilization in The Masses as welcome as flowers in 
May. They agree with you not all the time, but much of the 
time, and they give thanks for you and wish they were clever 
enough to do so too. 

“For among those who know an interior union with the 
Living Christ (pardon the strange language), he is manifest 
more and more as the Christ of the Revolution. 

“‘Of course, this vision of him was long obseured. But it has 
never been lost. In the unpromising eighteenth century, 
William Blake defiantly proclaimed it: 

The vision of Christ which thou dost see 
Is my vision’s greatest enemy. 

Both read the Bible day and night, 

But thou readest black where I read white. 


Where’er his chariot took its way 
The gates of death let in the day. 

**So long as the Gospels are read aloud Sunday after Sunday in 
church, the vision can’t be lost. It bides its time, it finds its 
own. It is most compelling to-day among those who believe— 
they really do, I assure you—that he who was executed by the 
combined forces of the religious, intellectual, and governing 
classes of his day is to be the Judge of the human race. 

“In gently assuming that no intelligent person who enjoys 
The Masses holds this extraordinary hope, Mr. Editor, you are 
provincial. Please socialize your mind! Please open imagina- 
tion to the fact of which I inform you—that there are plenty of 
people ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with you in the fight 
for a clean, just, democratic civilization, who get authentic 
inspiration from sources closed to you. And don’t sneer at their 
sanctities; it isn’t worth while. The most seeming obsolete 
formula is likely to have a sacred heart beating in it. It has 
meant, at all events, something profound in human experience. 
Were I in Buddha-land, I should never make fun of even the most 
crude and popular forms of Buddha-worship. Were I among the 
Turks, I should say my prayers in the mosques—always sup- 
posing (I am hazy on this point) that they would admit a 
lady. The Masses lives in a country where a great deal of real 
Christianity survives—tho I confess that appearances rather 
contradict the assertion. It wouldn’t do you a bit of harm to 
show a little respect for it. For the amazing truth of the old 
Christian formulas is plain to the experience of thousands, and 
great tides of Christian mysticism are rising to refresh the arid 
souls of our generation. 

“T hardly expect you to be interested in all this. And nobody 
is trying to convert you. You are doing a lot of good just where 
you are, and we all have eternity, and possibly lots of lives 
ahead even on earth; in which to learn things we don’t know. 
But as we muddle along together, it should be possible to believe 
people who tell us that they see a light we don’t, and to accept 
them courteously as fellow pilgrims toward the City of Equity.” 
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HEN it was first proposed to publish 

magazinss of poetry, the project was 
considerea attractively idealistic, but few 
believed it would be successful. The 
public, it was said, wanted to read stories 
and special articles; poetry had only a 
decorative value in the pages of a magazine. 
The poets, it was prophesied, would send to 
the poetry-magazines only the verse which 
they were unable to sell to the periodicals 
which printed the usual miscellany. 

But the poetry-magazines are now, after 
the passing of a few years, firmly es- 
tablished. Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
introduced to the United States the work 
of Rabindranath Tagore, and has per- 
formed even more important services in 
printing distinguished poetry by American 
writers. The Poetry Journal, which is 
under new editorial and business manage- 
ment, is improving with every issue. And 
Contemporary Verse, which is published 
at 203. Chestnut Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, is a new magazine, which, 
judging it by the two issues which have so 
far appeared, is certain to receive an en- 
thusiastic welcome. It contains nothing 
but poetry—no essays, not even any 
criticisms. And the poetry is admirably 
selected; it would be difficult to find any 
‘other American magazine verse more nota- 
ble for originality and imagination than 
that which fills the February number of 
Contemporary Verse. We select for quota- 
tion this poignantly tragic analysis—the 
work of a poet who has never written an 
uninteresting poem. 


A LOST COMRADE. 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
You live as the world has bade you do: 


Only the sleeping soul of you 
Lies unawakened by wind or dew. 


Your soul, that thrilled like a harpstring shaken, 
Dusty hands of the world have taken 
And thrust it deeper than aught can waken: 


You who quickened our heavy eyes, 

Our hearts weighed down beyond will to rise 

With silver shadows of Paradise! 

Were it only your heart that the years had broken 

Still should be for a shining token 

How your soul had glowed and your lips had 
spoken! 

Were it only your life that was crusht and through! 
. They have taken the starry soul of you 

And hidden it deep from the wind and dew! 


The author of ‘‘Children of the Dead 
End” was noted, before the war, for the 
pessimism of his prose and verse; he was 
as consistently tragic as Maxim’ Gorky. 
His service as a rifleman in the British 
Army seems to be strangely strengthening 
and lightening the spirit of his work. This 
poem (which we quote from the London 
Evening Standard) is almost gay, in spite 
of the death in the last stanza. Much of 
this impression of gaiety is due to the 
swinging rhythm. 


OFF DUTY 
By Patrick MAcGILL 


The night is full of magic, and the moonlit dew- 
drops glisten 

Where the blossoms close in slumber and the 

questing bullets pass— 





Where the bullets hit the level I can hear them 
as I listen, 
Like a little cricket-concert, chirping 
in the grass. 


chorus 


In the dugout by the traverse there’s a candle- 
flame a-winking, 
And the fireflies on the sand-bags have their 
torches all aflame. 
As I watched them in the moonlight, sure I can 
not help but thinking 
That the world I knew and this one carry on 
the very same. 
Look! A gun goes flash to eastward! ‘Cover, 
matey! Under cover! 
Don't you know the flash of danger? 
know the signal well; 
You can hear it coming, coming. There it passes; 
swooping over— . 
There's a threat of desolation in the passing 
of a shell.”’ 


Ah! You 


Little spears of grass are waving, decked with jewels 
iridescent— 
Hark! A man on watch is stricken 
his dying moan— 
Lies a road across the starland near the wan and 
waning crescent, 
Where a sentinel off duty goes to reach his 
Maker’s Throne. 





I can hear 


Here is a very different sort of a war- 
poem, inspired by England’s constantly 
increasing sacrifice of officers. Mr. Owen’s 
three stanzas are more effective than 
many long poems which have been written 
on the same theme. We quote it from 
the London Times. 


THREE HILLS 
By EVERARD OWEN 
There is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing-fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain, 
A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die, 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy. 


“‘Children of Fancy” (G. Arnold Shaw) 
is a volume richly bound in blue and gold, 
containing poems full of Celtic fire and 
Celtic melancholy. The author appears 
to be a man who writes for his own plea- 
sure, rather than with a view to magazine 


‘publication, and this accounts for the 


intensely personal character of much of 
his work. He is particularly skilful in 
delineating the wilder aspects of nature, 
as these spray-drenched lines show. 


THE ISLE OF FOULA (THULE) 
By IAN BERNARD STOUGHTON HOLBORN 


Who is it loves the sea, 
And the salt sea-spray on his face? 

Come, let him sail with me 
And flee from the land for a space. 

Let us leave the long stretches of road, 

, Hemmed in by the hedges and walls, 

And turn where the limitless tides have flowed 
And the voice of the sea-bird calls. 





| 


| 
| 





Let us make for the queen of the deep, 
The lonely isle of the North, 
Precipitous, towering, and steep, 
That over the waste goes forth. 
Wherever the eye may gaze, 
Be it North, South, East, or West, 
There is naught to behold but the wide sea-ways 
And the ships on the ocean's breast. 


It is there that we live in the seas— 
No stretches of country behind, 
Not a breath of a land-blown breeze, 
Each wind is a sea-blown wind. 
Far in the uttermost tide 
Agricola saw her stand, 
With the clouds on her faint far peaks that hide 
Thule, the ultimate land. 


But it is not only the desolate and 
storm-battered places of the earth that 
claim Mr. Holborn’s affection; he knows, 
too, loyalty to a city. Here is an exiled 
Scot’s love-song to Edinburgh. 


AULD REEKIE 
By IAN BERNARD STOUGHTON HOLBORN 


Is she not fair beyond the poet's dreaming, 
Ye who have seen and loved her, answer me, 

Set, as a silver crown with emeralds gleaming, 
By the gray Northern Sea? 


We who have lost her, as afar we wander, 
Know how our thoughts come creeping back 
again 
To linger fondly o'er the gifts ye squander, 
Whom Fate has bid remain. 


Toledo, girt by magic bridge and river; 
Proud Heidelberg, that towers upon the height; 
Venice, whose sunlit waters flash and quiver— 
Rare cities of delight; 


Oxford, scarce touched by Time's reluctant fingers; 
Vienna, ringed with glories of to-day; 

Athens, whose violet crown in fancy lingers, 
Peerless, yet passed away. 


What can they show, these wonder-haunted places, 
Strewn golden-starred about the traveler's feet, 

That pales not by her nature-dowered graces, 
Queen on her rock-built seat? 


Here, on far Western slopes, we tell her story, 
Thrill as old tales their joy or sorrow yield, 

Quaff reckless toasts to days of Stuart glory, 
And weep o'er Flodden Field. 


And, faintly echoing back, your answers follow: 
**We too have loved her, and we love her still."’ 

Ilow may we know your protests ring not hollow, 
What deeds your love fulfil? 


How peacefully the Western airs are sighing 
In the cool hush o'er San Francisco Bay. 
Lo, where the city in the dusk is lying, 
A single light illumes the deepening gray! 


The sea grows still, no more the white steeds, 
flying, 
Speed o'er the water as the winds abate; 
The darkened tideway, ere the day is dying, 
Bolts fast, with purple bars, the Golden Gate. 


Beyond the bay the warm brown hills are changing 
And white carnelians blend with azurite, 

While amethystine clouds are eastward ranging, 
In deeper tones, through topaz-fields of light. 


Stern Tamalpais, in the distance glowing, 
Keeps her long watch o'er lone Pacific seas: 
So calm, so rare, such tranquil zephyrs blowing 
With fragrant breath—yet we so ill at ease. 


One vision of the old familiar places, 

Where still our fathers’ fathers’ footprints show : 
One vision of the soul-remembered faces 

And all the wide world's pageantry may go! 
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RECENT EVENTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


s, Sir Edwin. Forty Years in Constanti- 
With sixteen illustrations. Octavo, pp. xiii-— 


nople. 
r $5 net. 


390. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of these timely reminiscences 
is an Englishman, a lawyer and writer, 
who has lived forty-two years in Constan- 
tinople. He has witnessed great changes 
in the Byzantine capital and knows the 
polities and people of Turkey and the 
Near East as do few Europeans. . He has 
seen three revolutions, three sultans de- 
posed, and the establishment of the Young 
Turkey party with Enver Pasha at its 
head. He has known intimately many of 
the famous men whose names are a part 
of contemporary European history, in- 
eluding Skobeleff, Ignatieff, Prince Said 
Halim, Baker Pasha, Enver Pasha, Talaat 
Bey, Baron Marshal von Breberstein, and 
Marshal von der Goltz. He is the author 
of ‘‘ The Fall of Constantinople,” a work on 
Greek history which is used as a text-book 
in the University of Berlin. 

The opening pages give an account of the 
Moslem atrocities in Bulgaria in 1875, and 
throw a curious light upon the momentous 
events now transpiring in the Balkans. 
It is hard for the reader of these pages to 
understand how the Bulgarians could ever 
become the brothers in arms of the Turks. 
In 1876 the Eastern voleano was showing 
ominous signs of activity. Rumors began 
to come into Constantinople of ‘‘a dark 


and ugly ‘business in Bulgaria.”” The 
misgovernment of the country by the 
Turks at that period was terrible, the 


author declares. Orders had gone out 
from the Turkish authorities to the 
Moslem villagers to kill their neighbors. 
Villages were wiped out and women and 
ehildren were butchered without mercy. 
In this crisis, so dangerous in its possi- 
bilities for Europe, the author of these 
reminiscences played a leading part. His 
account, published in the London Daily 
News, was the first intimation which 
Europe received of the Bulgarian atrocities. 

The Russo-Turkish War, of which the 
massacres in Bulgaria were the prelude, 
follows next in the course of the narrative, 
and some interesting side-lights are thrown 
upon these great events, giving them a 
new perspective and relating them to what 
is now taking place in the East. 

It is when the author approaches the 
terrible era of history in which we are now 
lwing that his book attains its highest 
point of interest. The figure of the ‘‘ Red 
Sultan,’’ Abdul Hamid, looms large in the 
memoirs. Perhaps the portrait here pre- 
sented is the truest to the original. It is 
drawn without rancor. What this veteran 
observer at close range has to impart 
concerning the personality whose long reign 
of intrigue and crime was like a rankling 
disease in the body politic of Europe will 
be read with interest at the present time. 

Present events in the Near East with 
their pretentious possibilities naturally 
receive large space in Sir Edwin’s inter- 
esting story. What are his personal 
opinions as to the outcome of the war now 
extended to the Orient and raging round 
the walls of Constantinople itself? He 
gives them very frankly in his concluding 
pages. He poses the question whether, in 


never prolific. 





view of the present unprecedented and 
extraordinary conditions resulting from 
suecessful German intrigue in the political 
affairs of the Orient, Turkey can again 
become an empire entitled to rank among 
the great Powers. In solving this problem 
the future of Constantinople supplies the 
key. The destiny of the historic city, the 
author thinks, may be (1) to remain in the 
hands of the Turks under the masterful 
rule of the Germans; or, (2) to pass under 
-Russian occupation; or, (3) to become the 
capital of a small internationalized State 
enveloping the Sea of Marmora, the 
Dardanelles, and the Bosporus. In the 
event of the Central Empires winning the 
war, the author is convinced that Turkey 
would become a vassal State of Germany. 
He writes: 


“*T have held the opinion for many years 
that Germany has chosen the Turkish 
Empire as her ‘ place in the sun,’ and that 
she has steadily worked with the object of 
bringing Turkey under her rule. . . . The 
events of the last six or seven years have 
eonvinced me that Germany has 
aimed at a grandiose project by which she 
and Austria would annex Servia, force a way 
to Saloniki, and employ that city and its 
magnificent harbor as a base of operations 
against Turkey, which she proposed to 
annex or to convert into a_ tributary 
State. . Her unstinted support of Abdul 
Hamid, her cruel abstention in protesting 
against outrages on the Armenians, even in 
Constantinople itself, her lavish expendi- 
ture of money in order to obtain support 
for her railway and other useful projects, 
the Kaiser’s bid for the leadership of the 
Moslem world, the readiness with which 
Germany furnished soldiers for the training 
of the Turkish Army—all point to a design 
by which not only was Germany to obtain 
a dominant influence over Turkey, but 
should be placed in a position to do what 
she likes in Asia Minor.” 


Very interesting and full of present 
meaning are the author’s observations on 
the character and morale of the men now 
fighting under the ereseent for the Kaiser’s 
eause. The assertion is made that the 
whole Moslem population of Asia Minor 
is steadily dwindling. The Turks were 
“Nor does polygamy,” 
author, “‘tend to change the 
for tho that practise and con- 
cubinage are lawful, . Moslem families 
in Turkey are comparatively small.’’ The 
modern Turk, according to this authority, 
is not made of the stuff of his ancestors. 
He has lost “‘the barbaric delight in fight- 
ing.””. The Moslem fights well under disei- 
pline, but he no longer has the passionate 
desire for war for war’s sake that his 
ancestors had. 


says the 
situation; 


A MAKER OF CANADA 


Willson, Beckles. The Life of rw Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. With 
illustrations. Two volumes. Octavo, pp. xiv—544, 533. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mittin Company. 

The life of Lord Strathcona includes a 
cycle extraordinarily rich in historical 
interest, covering as it does the history of 
contemporary Canada. Interest in Canada, 
hitherto at a rather low ebb in this country, 
has risen perceptibly since the war. We 
are now eager to learn all we can about 
our northern neighbors. We have in these 
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Health and Joy 
In Childhood 


are based largely on the food 
the children eat, 


Generally it's the sturdy boys 
and girls that take the lead in 
play as they do later in the 
sterner affairs of life as men 
and women. 


Chief among food faults which 
cause many a youngster to lack 
vim and energy is deficiency 
of mineral salts in the daily diet. 


A growing child needs iron 
for the blood; calcium for the 
bones; phosphate of potash for 
brain, nerves and muscle. 


Nearly twenty years ago a 
food—now famous—was orig- 
inated to supply these needed 
elements. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from Nature's food- 
grains—whole wheat and malted 
barley—it abounds in the rich 
nutrition essential to building 


husky little folks. 


Grape-Nuts and cream or 
good milk is delicious—a daily 
custom in thousands of homes 
where health is valued and 
children are growing into stur- 
dy, successful men and women. 


“There’s a Reason” 














































































full volumes a history of one of Britain's 
proconsuls and empire-builders. The fact 
that the events and exploits recounted 
took place at our doors and often affected 
our interests gives intimate zest to the 
narrative. 

It is perhaps unexampled in history, as 
the author points out in his book, that the 
life of a single individual should coincide 
at so many points with the life of a nation. 
The date of Lord Stratheona’s birth is so 
remote as almost to take us back, as tle 
biographer strikingly puts it, ‘“‘to the reign 
of that monarch to whom New France sur- 
rendered and for whose sake the United 
Empire loyalists made their immortal 
sacrifice.’ Born in Scotland, at Farros— 
famous as the place of Macbeth’s encounter 
with the witches—he came to Canada in 
the first year of Queen Victoria’s accession 
—a critical point in Dominion history. His 
political career began, therefore, almost 
with the birth of Canada. He saw the 
beginning of Manitoba and was that 
province’s first representative. He was 
concerned in the creation, or control, of 
some of Canada’s greatest institutions— 
the fur-trade, the banking system, and the 
railways. He was largely instrumental in 
peopling the West and educating the East. 
He saw the growth of C anada’s first period 
of great prosperity, ‘“‘to which his own 
efforts had in full measure contributed,”’ 
and he died ‘‘on the eve of a new era, when 
our people, stimulated by his teaching and 
his example, sanctified forever by thousands 
of lives and millions of money the bond 
which binds us to the British Empire.” 
Had his particular genius and_ efforts 
tended otherwise, his biographer urges, 
Canada would not have been in a position 
to come fo the rescue of the motherland. 
She would not have been ‘‘opulent and: 
strong and heartened for the fray which 
is to decide the fate of the British 
empire.” , 

It is an inspiring story of natural 
progress, scarcely less dramatic at times 
than our own, which is unfolded in Mr. 
Willson’s instructive pages. There is a 
full account of the famous Hudson Bay 
Company, which, founded in 1667, played 
sO important a part in the history and 
development of Canada. Large space is 
given to Louis Riel, the half-breed, whose 
sensational career as the leader of a re- 
bellion in the Dominion is still remembered. 
Much new material bearing on this episode 
in Canadian history is brought to light. 
The political welding of the races in the 
Dominion was not accomplished without 
much bitterness. The statesmen who 
effected the political consolidation of 
Canada were confronted with formidable 
difficulties. The story of their achieve- 
ments is admirably set forth in Mr. 
Willson’s pages. Among these men the 
figure of Lord Strathcona stands out con- 
spicuously. With no advantages of birth 
or fortune he made himself ‘‘one of the 
great outstanding figures of the Empire.” 
The rise of a poor Scotch emigrant lad to a 
position of world-prominence as one of the 
architects of civilization in the Western 
continent forms a most picturesque and 
inspiring episode. Thrilling adventures in 
the early days of the Canadian wilderness, 
feuds of fur-traders, struggles of antag- 
onistic races for political supremacy, ex- 
ploits of the railroad kings, the sensational 
Fenian Raid, the great ‘‘boom” days of the 
Northwest—all these and many more 
incidents of Canadian history are described 
with fulness of detail. 
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“Tll never let go of Campbell’s!” 


Of course not. Campbell’s is an inside protection. 


Umbrellas and over-shoes are all right, but what 
you need most of all to fight the elements is the warm- 
blooded vigorous health which comes from good food 
and good digestion. And right here is where you want 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


Rich with nourishment and delicious in flavor, this 
popular Campbell “kind” is the very best sort of a 
foundation for building up strength and vitality. 

We use for this soup selected ox tails of medium 
size—the best size for making soup. And we prepare 
them as carefully and daintily as it could be done in 
your own home kitchen. 

The meaty marrow sliced joints are combined with 
diced carrots and yellow turnips, barley, celery and parsley 
in a puree made from whole tomatoes, and flavored with 
a dry Spanish sherry which we import es- 
pecially for this purpose. 

Order a few cans of this wholesome soup 
from your grocer. Try it for dinner today, 
and see if it isn't one of the most delightful 
and satisfying dishes you ever tasted 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 
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When the long day’s work is over 
Comes the pipe I like the best, 
Sayin’: ‘‘Peace to restless spirits 
Time has come to take yo’ rest.’’, 

All the daytime hustle-bustle— 

Dim an’ distant- like it seems 

When yo’ good-night pipe of VELVET 
Is a-wishin’ “‘Pleasant dreams.”’ 














RY a pipe of VELVET with your 

book or paper to-night. 
too, can’t find “pleasant dreams’’ 
fragrance, and peace of mind in this good 
old Kentucky tobacco burning so slowly 
and cool-ly. 


















See if you can’t discover 
contentment in the smooth- 
ness that is aged into 
VELVET by its more than 
two years’ #atural matur- 
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Liggett «Myers Tabacco G. 
10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 


One Pound Glass Humidors 
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JOHN MUIR IN ALASKA 


Travels in Alaska. With illustra- 


Muir, John. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin 


tions. Pp. ix-327. 
Company. $2.50 net. 

Tinged with pathos as a book upon 
which the author’s dying efforts were spent, 
John Muir’s ‘‘Travels in Alaska” has 
qualities that will delight his nature-loving 
admirers and enlarge his reputation as 
a literary artist. Upon the work, Muir 
has set the seal of his personality, broad 
and deep. He has oftef been likened to 
John Burroughs, and the two are linked ir- 
revocably in our literature. Nevertheless, 
there is a fundamental difference in the 
characters of the men, a Aiffere nee which 
is broadly accentuated by~ the book before 
us. Contemplation of the beauties and 
mysteries of nature awoke in Muir a 
species of religious exaltation which finds 
expression in language almost Biblical. 

It was in 1879 that John Muir first 
visited Alaska. At the time of his death 
he had virtually completed an account of 
his three journeys to that country, from 
journals written on the spot. His deserip- 
tions have a distinctly original character. 
Dealing with aspects of nature seldom seen 
by man, these descriptions are marvelous 
as word-paintings rivaling those of Ruskin 
or Hugo. The explorer-naturalist found 
the southeastern region ‘‘a good, healthy 
country to live in,’ the climate ‘‘remark- 
ably bland and temperate,”’ free from ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. He describes the 
Alaska summer day as ‘“‘a day without 
night.”” Midnight is only ‘‘a low noon, 
the middle point of the gloaming.’’ One 
gorgeous sunset that he saw in Wrangel 
Island seems to have left upon him some- 
thing like the impression of a celestial 
vision: 


“The evening was calm....At a 
height of about thirty degrees there was a 
heavy cloud-bank, deeply reddened on its 
lower edge and the projecting parts of its 
face. Below this were three horizontal 
belts of purple edged with gold, while a 
vividly defined, spreading fan of flame 
streamed upward across the purple bars 
and faded in a feather-edge of dull red. 
But beautiful and impressive as was this 
painting on the sky, the most novel and 
exciting effect was in the body of the 
atmosphere itself, which, laden with 
moisture, became one mass of color—a fine 
translucent purple haze in which the 
islands with softened outlines seemed to 
float, while a dense red ring lay around the 
base of each of them as a fitting border. 
The peaks too in the distance, and the 
snow-fields and glaciers and fleecy rolls of 
mist that lay in the hollows, were flushed 
with a deep, rosy alpenglow of ineffable 
loveliness.” 


The revelations, at once naive and 
beautiful, of the author’s character, as con- 
tained in the: volume, give the full measure 
of a literary personality so striking and 
original as to suggest a unique place in 
our literature. Certainly no other con- 
temporary writer has so worthily celebrated 
the splendors of omnipotence as revealed 
in sublime aspects of sky and earth. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
Lee, Sir Sidney. A Life of William ewe are. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916 
The undisputed facts respecting the life 
of the greatest of English poets and 
dramatists formerly required but a few 
folio pages to state them. These were the 
eareful siftings of Halliwell-Phillips. The 
last edition of Sir Sidney Lee’s “ Life” runs 
beyond the mark of seven hundred pages. 

















It is certainly definitive in all possible 
senses, and tho so greatly enlarged during 
its seventeen years’ abuilding, it has, the 
author assures us, been “drastically re- 
vised.”’ Instead of the usual padding out 
of a thin subject he presents “in a just 
perspective all trustworthy and relevant 
information about Shakespeare’s life and 
work which has become available up to the 
present time.”’ It must be admitted that 
the author is led into many subjects that 
strain the point of relevance, but that the 
connection does not crack is due to the 
critical endowment of the distinguished 
writer. Sir Sidney is no doubt the first 
living authority on the subject of Shake- 
speare’s life, and this work is of value to 
scholars as well as general readers. 

Powys, John Cowper. Wood and Stone. New 
York: Arnold Shaw. $1.50. 

Here is a story of the simple doings 
of a Wessex village, brilliantly told, full of 
shrewd observations and subtle philosophy. 
Notwithstanding its length and a certain too 
conscious adherence to the style of Thomas 
Hardy, it makes a strong appeal to the 
lover of nature, for the author’s pictures 
are so graphic and enthralling that it is 
difficult to lay the book down, and yet it 
leaves a curiously empty taste in the 
mouth. 

Powys, Theodore Francis. The Soliloquy of a 
Hermit. New York: Arnold Shaw. $1. 

A series of essays by one who has gone 
into the silence and has found himself. 
Consequently, whether we agree with him 
or not, he has a genuine message to deliver 
which is well worth hearing. 

Hudders, E. R. Indexing and Filing. Pp. 304. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. $3. 

Less than two generations ago the aver- 
age business man handled all of his own 
correspondence. Business which at that 
period required days or weeks to transact 
is now accomplished in hours or minutes. 
An enormous increase of documents is 
consequent upon the modern high-pressure 
methods. System and efficiency have 
evolved from the old-style box-files, the 
modern card-index cabinets, and vertical 
‘files arranged on scientific principles, until 
the indexing and preservation of business 
documents have become a science and are 
handled by experts. This volume aims to 
codify the rules governing indexing and 
filing of records by commercial organiza- 
tions, as well as data of a professional, semi- 
professional, or institutional nature. It 
may be considered the latest word on the 
science of indexing and filing. Principles 
are laid down and sample documents il- 
lustrated by excellently clear sketches. 
The book should have practical value to 
business executives and to professional men. 

James, George Wharton. Our American Won- 
derlands. [Illustrated. Pp. 290. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co. . 

“To excite interest in our own wonder- 
lands with a deliberate intent to make the 
slogan ‘See America First’ a potent one”’ 
was the avowed purpose of Mr. James. He 
seeks, without too much detail, to give 
readers vivid glimpses of what America 
offers. Such a book comes opportunely, 
since the European War has forced Ameri- 
cans to a truer patriotism and a desire to 
know their own country better. 

In everything, save in the products of 
man’s age-long industry, genius, and energy, 
this country affords far more to see than 
Europe. Our wonderlands are ‘more 
thrilling, more varied, more alluring, more 
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Bush Terminal Co., South Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Buildings No. 19 and No. 20 


William Higginson, Architect 
Turner Construction Co., Contractors 
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LARGEST INDUSTRIAL BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Remarkable Example of Completely 
Fireproof, Concrete Construction 


NE of the group of model industrial buildings 
owned by the Bush Terminal Company, at 
South Brooklyn, New York, housing over 200 


separate industries. 


In spite of their enormous extent 


and a small army of industrial tenants, these buildings 
are considered so completely fireproof that the insur- 
ance rate averages fifteen cents (15c) in the line com- 
panies, and in the mutuals it is seven cents (7c) per 
hundred dollars. This fireproofness protects the occu- 


pants not merely against fire loss; it insures them 
against shutdown and serious interruption of business, so likely 
to follow a fire in a semi-fireproof or non-fireproof structure. 


A SIGNIFICANT STATE- 
MENT BY MR. R. G. 
SIMONS, VICE - PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BUSH 
TERMINAL COMPANY: 
‘*The low insurance rates made 
possible by concrete construc- 
tion and combined with the 
complete system of sprinkler 
fire protection have enabled us 
to persuade many manufac- 
turers to take space in the 
Model Loft Buildings, and the 
advantage of being situated in 
the center of a fireproof plant 
without danger of fire through 
ramshackle non-fireproof build- 


ings adjoining, has been prom- 


inently featured in our selling 
policies with excellent results.”’ 

Other desirable features of re- 
inforced con- 


1. The ease with which the 
place can -be kept sanitary and 
clean. 

2. Absolute freedom from 
rats and vermin. 

3. Maximum window space 
and maximum use of floor space 
for daylight operation. 

4. Cool in summer, warm in 
winter. . 

5. Rigidity; machinery can 
run without vibration of floors. 

Compared with mill con- 
struction, the cost of reinforced 
concrete is but little more, and 
it is considerably less than any 
otherform of fireproof building. 

A 224-page illustrated book- 
‘‘Factories and Warehouses of 
Concrete’’—-will be sent free of 
charge to prospective builders of 

factories and 


struction for CONCRE 7 EF warehouses who 
industrial pur- write to us on 


poses are— 


FOR PERMANENCE their letterheads 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Southwestcrn Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


1418 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Rialto Building Commerce Building 
San Francisco Kansas Ci 


City 
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HEARD it, last night, in the 
home of a friend—that won- 
Why I had 


never heard of it before; why its 


derful piano. 


marvelous power had not been her- 
alded far and wide, by the press, I 
cannot say. Surely, no greater 
achievement of man’s inventive ge- 


nius in music has ever seen the light. 


We had no sooner arrived than 
my friend asked, ‘‘Would we not 
like to hear his new piano?’’ I 


was surprised. I had not thought 


he played. 


It was a beautiful upright—a 
Weber. 


tone, and all unsuspecting, I lightly 


He asked me to try its 


touched its gleaming keys. I’ve 
always loved the Weber. No piano 
tone, it seems to me, is like it—so 
rich, so deep and mellow and truly 
musical, 








in all the world 2 


**Your new piano is beautiful,” 
I said. ‘‘It’s tone is lovely, and 
I’ve never touched a more agreeable 


action. I congratulate you.”’ 


My friend smiled at me strangely. 
**Do you notice anything different 
about it from other pianos?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘No,’’ I **Very 


well,’’ he said. ‘“‘I‘ll show you the 


replied, 
difference. *’ 


And then came the miracle. With 
a quick movement my friend slid 
back a panel in the front of the 
piano, adjusted a music-roll in the 
aperture, turned a little lever and 


wal ked away . 


The notes began playing of them- 
selves. Here and there over the 
keyboard they rippled like dancing 
Now they fell 

Now they 


crashed resounding chords with the 


wavelets on a lake. 


softly as thistledown. 








friend. 


steel-like virility of a master man 


pianist. 


It was the Chopin Grande Vals 
in A Flat played with marvelous 
feeling—with tenderness, majesty, 


power and exquisite technique. 


As it went on the plaving becam 
more and more familiar to me. | 
could keep still no longer. I row 
from my chair. I grasped my friend 
I ex 


by the arm. ‘‘Charles,’’ 


claimed, ‘‘there’s but one. man it 


the world plays that piece like thal 
—it sounds like Harold Bauer !” 
“Tt 1s Harold Bauer,” said my 


v 


THE EXPLANATION 





More than twenty years ago The 


Aeolian Company began  experi- 


menting with a recording piano. 


: That is—a piano which, when played 
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upon, would make a record of the 
playing. Not a record tike a 
phonograph’s, but a_ perforated 


music-roll record. 


There is no need to go into de- 
tails. Suffice it to say that, after 
many _vears, such a recording piano 
was perfected, and also a self-playing 


piano to reproduce the record-roll. 


The reproducing piano is called 
the **Duo-Art Pianola’’ and has 
heen before the public now, a little 
over a year. Little has been said 
about it because comparatively few 


have been made. 


‘rom now on, however, more and 
more will be heard of it. Because 


there never has been a piano—indeed 


never been any musical instrument of 


that even meas- 





any kind whatever 
urably approached the Duo-Art 
Pianola for sheer wonder and sheer 


elevating, jov-giving power. 


A Piano—A PIANOLA FOR 
You to Pray —A_ Self- 
Playing Pisnota— ALL IN 
One INSTRUMENT. 


This ts what the Duo - Art 





A Piano for hand- 
playing, the best made in the 
world; 


Pianola is: 


A Pianola which you can play 
with Metrostyle music-rolls; 
which jis electrically pumped, so 
you can have nothing to do ex- 


cevt control expression ; and 


A Self-Playing Piano, which, 
by means of special music-rolls, 
enables you to hear, in your 
own home, as often as you like, 
the best pianists in. the world. 


And these are some of the pianists 
the wonderful Duo-Art Pianola en- 
ables you to hear: Bauer, Busoni,Go- 
dowsky, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, 
Saint-Saens, Enrique Granados, 


Percy Grainger, and scores of others. 


Does all this seem too wonderful 
to be credible? Remember this— 
every one of these musicians men- 
tioned has been to Aeolian Hall, has 


made the records, has come again 


and listened to them, and has finally 
signed each one, as afaithful repro- 
duction of his performance in every 
detail — touch, tempo, dynamics, 
and pedaling. 


THE DUO-ART STEINWAY GRAND 





We want every music lover in the 
United States to hear the Duo-Art 
Pianola. We have a great many 
representatives located in different 
leading cities, who have it now on 
exhibition and sale. Write us and we 
will send you a booklet about it and 
give you the address of the nearest. 
Address Dept. K 2. 


v 


These are the different no- 
table pianos used in mak- 
ing the Duo-Art Pianola: 


THE STEINWAY 
THE STECK 
THE STROUD 
THE FAMOUS WEBER 
Prices from $750 up. 
Moderate Payments. 
Transportation charges added on 
the Pacific Coast. 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of the celebrated new. phonograph, 
the Aeolian-V ocalion—largest manu- 
Jacturers of musical instruments 
in the world. 














Copyright, 1916, The Aeolian Co 























poe White Cement, beautiful effects can be secured — either 
ON ee pure white or artistically tinted. 

There are several kinds of good Stucco Construction. | 
nee: Your architect will advise you which is best for you. } 
Lie | Information for home builders 
ioime iz Send for the Atlas-White portfolio. It tells about the different 
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Stucco Home, 


Architects 


A Beautiful Home 


You are going to build a home. You want it 
to be beautiful, permanent and economical — 
not constantly needing attention. 


Atlas-White Stucco 


beet Well-built Stucco is economical—it does not require 
ees frequent repairs or painting. 


kinds of Stucco Construction, advantages of each, and contains 
illustrations of beautiful homes. Use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 
A beautiful Atlas-White 
South Orange, N. 
Davis, McGrath & Kiessling 
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A-2-19-16 


Tue AtLas Portitanp Cement Company, 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago : 


Send me the Atlas-White Portfolio. 
Name and Address 


I expect to build a home costing about $———~-__ 








Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. 70 years’ Experience. Patents 


procured through Munn & Co. receive free 


notice in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & ie page ode te a... 


‘= 625 F St... W ashington, D.C. 











WRITE 


THIS PEN IS ALL 


BOSTON MASS 





and no scratch. Graffco Silver Steel Pens are triple sil- 
ver plated—with a smooth, velvety point that is always 
perfect-writing. Graffco Silver Steel Pens last from five 
to ten times longer than others. They do not corrode. 
Send 10c. for sample box of ten. We pay postage and packing. 
Graffco GEORGE B. GRAFF Co. 

adja 294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter— 
the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabulator 
and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance — no deposit — no C. O. D. 
If you find it to be the best type- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale—lower 
than the lowest agents’ prices, and 
you can let typewriter pay for it- 
self out of what it earns for you. 
Full Standard Equipment with 
machine. LIFE GUARANTEE. 
Because there are no American 
Typewriters going to Europe just 
now, I can make you a wonderful 
price inducement. BE SURE 
AND SEND TODAY for free 





Model No. 5 


Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of Typewriter 


Ofiers. Information free. 
General a s TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
510-68 P Wabash Ave., Chicago (349) 








ASK YOUR DEALER 


. \ 
THE STERLING MARK \ 
OF QUALITY IN 


. THERMOMETERS 


“JZ 


i vk r boatradient CG companies 
ROCHESTER N-Y. 


a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer. for Every Purpose 
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attractive.” With the enthusiasm of a 
man who by frequent visits has learned by 
heart the allurements of our country, Mr. 
James describes the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona, the cliff and cave dwellings, the 
different National Parks and their in- 
dividual charms, the Painted Desert, the 
Navaho fire-dane xe, and the Hopi snake- 
dance. He describes the mammoth trees, 
natural bridges, caves, Channel Islands, 
and Niagara. Nothing is omitted; neither 
history nor practical details for the would- 
be sightseer. At least 145 illustrations add 
to the charm of the book. 


Ryan, Nellie. My Years at the Austrian Court. 
Pp. 264. London and New York: John Lane Company. 
1916. $3. 

The author of this volume spent several 
years as English companion in the house- 
hold of Archduke Kar! Stefan, the Austrian 
Emperor’s cousin. She writes this volume 
to prove that the Hapsburgs are not all 
mad and that they are interesting and 
clever. She describes minutely the details 
of every-day experience as she lived it, and 
makes us see vividly the Austrian monarch 
and princes, the habits of court children, 
and the royal pleasures, duties, and restrain- 
ing regulations. The life as portrayed in 
different castles is full of interest. We 
feel that when she describes those whom 
she knew personally she is authorita- 
tively describing the court of Vienna as it 
really was. 

Romance of ‘2 

New York: G. 


Elizabeth W. 
Pp. 432. 


Champney, 
Belgium. Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Miss Champney has had much practise 
in writing of the romances of different 
eountries. She knows how to make her 
material foreeful and convincing. She 
does not attempt to depict the history of a 
nation on her too ‘‘narrow canvas,” as it 
were, but believes that even a “‘half-score 
of episodes may serve to suggest the temper 
of its people during supreme moments.” 
She with the legend of Cesar’s 
Nervian wife Lupa, comes down through 
the centuries with here and there a story 
portraying men and women well known 
in myth or history, giving an unfamil- 
iar environment. Charlemagne, Godfrey, 
Froissart, Orange, and cruel Alva move 
across these pages in tales of intrigue, love, 
and political tyranny, each romance bring- 
ing us nearer to the present devastation 
of Belgium, which suffers, in the words of 
the author, ‘‘for the last time the Iron 
Cross of War.’’ Having viewed Belgium 
through the medium of romance, Miss 
Champney details some of the notable 
examples of Belgian architecture, descrip- 
tions made graphic and vivid by beautiful 
illustrations. 


begins 


My Growing Garden. 


McFarland, J. Horace. 
The Macmillan 


Illustrated. Pp. 210. New York: 
Company. 1915. $2. 

Mr. McFarland is well known as an 
author and for his leadership in the fight for 
the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for 
his enthusiasm for forestry and outdoor 
life. It is with respectful attention that 
one reads this account of how he made a 
garden-home out of a neglected suburban 
house and a few acres of abandoned vine- 
yard. The author follows the calendar, 
telling of the flowers and shrubs peculiar 
to each month, giving hints of how-to plant, 
fertilize, prune, and care for each so as to 
get the best results. The reader is sur- 
prized at the variety and fascinating phases 
of garden-culture as pictured by Mr. 





MeFarland. Technical instruction is clev- 














erly woven in. While we read with plea- 
sure, we find ourselves eager to apply the 
garden-wisdom unconsciously acquired. 


Hall, S. Roland. Short Talks on Retail Selling. 
Pp. xi-170. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
75 cents net. 

The rising standard of efficiency in the 
conduct of business has resulted in the 
publication of a number of treatises dealing 
with various phases of the commercial 
world. Mr. Hall’s volume, the latest 
addition to this new class of literature of 
the practical sort, is addrest to salesmen 
exclusively, ‘‘for the purpose of developing 
ambition and energy, of cultivating a 
cheerful, loyal, courteeus working-spirit, 
and of imparting definite instruction in the 
fine art of retail selling.’”” The book em- 
bodies a wide range of practical experience. 
Its language is simple and direct, and its 
ideas are within easy reach of all, without 
exception. The author’s aim has been 
to awaken in salesmen a keen interest in 
the art of properly handling customers with 
a view of ministering to their real needs. 
The salesman must never seek to impose his 
will upon the customer, but must try to 
interpret and bring out the latter’s secret 
predilections and requirements. A great 
many valuable ‘‘don’ts”’ and bits of golden 
advice are scattered through the volume. 
The author is also at pains to warn his 
readers against slips of grammar and 
slovenly forms of speech—things much in 
vogue in stores and prejudicial to business 
success, 


McCormick, Robert. With the Russian Army. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2 net. « 

Mr. McCormick is Colonel of the First 
Cavalry, Illinois National Guard, and a 
son of a former American Ambassador to 
both Russia and France. ‘Not as a war- 
correspondent, but as a distinguished 
foreigner personally known te the Grand 
Duke Nicholas,” to quote the official 
permit signed by the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he was admitted on the 
field of active fighting and given every 
opportunity to study the Russian forces 
actually in battle. He spent some time 
with the Czar and the royal family in 
their headquarters at the front, and 
describes their life in minute detail. In 
addition to his personal impressions and 
observations, he sketches the history of the 
war to date, drawing on facts obtained 
from personal association with leading 
generals in all the Allied armies. Many 
photographs taken by Colonel McCormick, 
some of them under fire, and a number 
of charts and diagrams of fortifications 
supplement the narrative. 


Spence, Lewis. Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Egypt. 8vo, pp. xii-370. New York: F. A. Stokes 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

That Egyptologists, like other special- 
ists, have too often disregarded the growing 
and important ‘‘science of mythology’’ is, 
as Mr. Spence remarks, only too true. But 
that beginnings have been made, and the 
process carried a considerable distance, of 
applying anthropological and comparative 
data to the science of Egyptology is so true 
that Mr. Spence’s claim to iconoclasm in 
this respect must be disallowed. 

The nine chapters of the volume (the 
last is not noted in the Table of Contents) 
deal with Exploration, History, and Cus- 
toms; Priesthood, Mysteries, and Temples; 
the Cult of Osiris; the Great Gods; 
Egyptian Literature; Magic; Foreign and 
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Figure What a Saving You 
Could Make on Your 
Haulage Costs 


"THE Republic 34-ton illustrated below has 
proved its economy scores of times. Its low 
first cost, low cost of maintenance and Republic 
durability have solved the haulage problem for 
every form of light duty. 





Read These 
Specifications 


Motor— Continental—long stroke 
—8%x6. Bosch high-tension 
magneto, re tor. 
Clutch and Transmission — Ten- 
isk. Selective sliding 
ears—8 forward and 1 reverse, 
eat - treated nickel-alloy steel 
gears. 
Axies — Front — droppeti-forged I- 
beam. hear — Torbensen internal 
ear. Nickel-steel gears. Entire 
oad carried on I-beam. Powertrans- 
mitted through live shafts and in- 
ternal gears bolted on road wheels. 


Springs — Front—38x2% inches, 
7 leaves. Rear—62x2 inches, 
11 leaves. 

Tires — Firestone — 85x38 _ front, 
35 x 3% ry 5 puesto tire 
equipment x44¢ front, x5 rear, 
plain tread Goodrich, no extra 
charge. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
in over 300 principal cities, 







delivers the maximum of power to the 
wheels — lessens the unsprung weight —and 
makes a great saving in tire and fuel expense. 
A remarkable overload capacity is afforded 


The truck is furnished at $995 Alma, flareboard express 
body included (exclusive ot top or cab), 


There is a Republic for every P ag mony every duty— 
Model F, %-ton, $995— Model E, 1-ton, $1275— Model 
A, 2-ton, $1575—Model T, 3-ton, $2350, ‘‘the new | ™™* ‘ 

dreadnaught of truckdom.”’ ees Senet. to. 


inghouse — [starting light- 
. . extra, 

Write for folder illustrating the model in which you are yr Sa, Reed re 

interested. Address Dept. C 

Republic Motor 

Truck Company 


Alma, Michigan 
U.S.A. 


Steering Gear—Left side. Center 
control, 


Frame — 182 inches long and 4% 
inches deep at center. _Pressed 
steel channel section. Distance 
back of driver, 98 inches. 


Wheelbase—124 inches. 

Equipment—Oil lamps side and 

rear, horn, tool kit, tool box, flare- 
express body 9 feet by 44 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








FOR MEN 
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aii" 
RUBBER: S_ MOULDED 
OF BRAINS monger ® Nathan sccuces Arch Support 
IGARS = y ; > ive Gnmodiots relief to tired, aching 
AS rte for B a 
View of arch Fits any shoe. 


cut with knife. Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-4 Reade St., N.Y. 















Kalamazoo Pipeless 
(One Register) Furnace 


f Here’s furnace comfort at retail 
or stovecost. Low factory to you price—top- 
notch quality throughout—has no ~ a for get- 

sed, 


’ ting most heat from little fuel used, Easy to 4 
afl ll ac Higag os set up—no pipes to fit except smoke pipe. Heats 
the whole house. Write at once for details, x 


CASH OR CREDIT—FREE TRIAL 
We pay freight and ship within 24 hours. $100,000 
aranty. We also sell pipe furnaces andsupply if 
complete plans FREE prepared by experts. Write [age 
today and ask for Furnace Catalog No. 975 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., Kalam Mi 
Btoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves, Furnaces, White Enameled Metal 
Kitchen Kabinets and Tables. 4 catalogs—say which you want. 


pe 
Price 
re eevleviitevsuy 


Direct to You 












































































Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


never stops to replace a scratch- 
ing pen-point; to dip into ink- 
wells; to wash off ink-stained 
fingers; to sharpen broken 
leads; to find a new pencil. 
For the Conklin is guaranteed 
to write smoothly in any hand 
—and to prevent the annoy- 
ances pictured below. 




















The pen user waiting 
for a new steel pen 














The pen user interrupted 
by overturned inkwell 


The Conklin fills itself in 4 
seconds—its ‘‘Crescent-Filler”’ 
always works—too simple to 
get out of order. 


Any jeweler, stationer or 
druggist will gladly demon- 
strate Conklin convenience and 
service. $2.50, $3, $4 and up. 





Every Conklin is guaranteed to 
write and fill exactly as you 
think a pen should—it either does 
or you will be furnished a new 
pen or your money refunded. 











THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
291 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
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Animal Gods; and Art. It is not sarcasm 
when we prefer the index to any other part 
of the book. This is so full that it is sug- 
gestive. The body of the volume is 
““patehy.” Possibly this was inevitable. 
But the descriptions of the deities, the 
form given to the myths, the discussions 
of the functions of the gods, and other 
matters are rather encyclopedic and con- 
venient than attractive. All of the material 
is well known to scholars and is available 
in better form, tho not nearly all is brought 
together in any one volume. Whatever 
value the. book has lies in this last fact 
—plus the index. Of the forty-nine illus- 
trations sixteen are in color, thirteen of 
these being the production of Evelyn 
Paul, designed to suggest scenes in the 
legends or myths. 

The publishers have given a form to the 
volume worthy of a much more valuable 


book. 


Anesaki, M. (Litt.D.). Buddhist Art in Its 
Relations to Buddhist Ideals, with Special Refer- 
ence to Buddhism in Japan. 4to, pp. 73, and 52 
plates. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $6 net. 

The student of ecclesiastical art is aware 
that the work of architects, sculptors, and 
painters in the Occident takes on differ- 
ent forms, speaks different tongues, as it 
is produced under variant environments. 
Russian sacred art, for example, is half a 
pole away from French, tho both hark 
back to the same foundation-ideas in 
Palestine. Similarly, Buddhist art in 


Japan, even while portraying the same 


Buddha and his disciples as that of his 
followers in India, is under the sway of 
ideals peculiarly Japanese. How widely 
variants have diverged is well illustrated 
by the transformation of one of Gautama’s 
male disciples into the Japanese-Buddhist 
goddess Kwannon. 

Professor Anesaki’s aim, in the four 
lectures printed in this volume, is to ex- 
pound the Japanese .modifications, or 
selections for emphasis, of ideals as they 
developed in the eclectic Buddhism of that 
country, especially in relation to ecclesias- 
tical art. He therefore gives a brief account 
of the Buddha, and of_his two principal 
ideals of an unbounded fellowship and 
dedication, and follows with an exposition 
of these as conceived by the Japanese and 
exprest in their art—temples, sculpture of 
various sorts, and paintings—during differ- 
ent periods. The same thing is apparent 
there as elsewhere in religion—the ritual- 
izing of forms, emblems, and symbols. 
The work is ably done, and the plates, all 
in black and white, faithfully illustrate 
the text. 

The volume (sumptuous in form, a 
triumph of the book-maker’s skill) will 
appeal only to the advanced student either 
of religion or art. But to him it will appear 
a treasure. The catholic religious temper- 
ament of the author (which leads him to 
dedicate the book to St. Francis of Assisi!) 
is beautifully exemplified in his discussion; 
while his exposition both of ideals and art 
wins a cordial welcome. The Boston 
Museum, under the auspices of which the 
volume is issued, deserves both praise and 
congratulations for its enterprise as here 
displayed. 


Badé, W.F. The Old Testament in the Light of 
To-day. A Study in Moral Development. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv-326. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75 net. 

**A considerable part of the Hebrew 
Seriptures ... has not only ceased to 
exert a positive influence upon Christian 











thought, but is fraught with harm where it 
is set forth as possessing, or ever having 
possest, divine sanction. ... The legal 
religion of the Old Testament is irrecon- 
cilably at variance with that of the pre- 
exilie prophets. ... The Jewish Serip- 
tures . . . were transitory in relation to 
Jesus— subject to the cecancelations of 
development.” These words of Professor 
Badé (pp. 5, 7) indicate his standpoint. 
He asks, in effect, whether the entire Old 
Testament is authoritative for our time; 
if not, are any parts of it; if so, which? 
He disallows the old idea of revelation as a 
communication to men by an external 
agency of truth they could not otherwise 
reach. He asserts that ‘‘conscience and 
intellect are God’s prophets to the soul,’ 
taking his stand on the conception that 

“through personality God reveals himself 
to men.” The Old Testament is a record of 
history. Criticism has shown the method 
and materials of its composition. The 
elements lie open to view. Some of these 
elements are mutually discordant; they 
also disagree with the teaching of Jesus 
and with modern conceptions of God, man, 
and salvation. Many of its ideas and 
practise are primitive and unethical in the 
light of to-day—fetishistic, totemic, ete. 
Others are advanced, ethical, and still 
authoritative. 

The volume is one of distinctions, clear- 
eut, striking, and stimulating. Some 
assumptions are mistaken, however—e.g., 
‘the continuance of child-sacrifice until 
Jeremiah’s time” (p. 92). This is held to 
be rather a revival under Phenician in- 
fluence. Dr. Badé will not please con- 
servatives, and even some advanced schol- 
ars will balk at a few of his views. 





A Long Chase.—Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and the hungry Frenchman 
told about in a biography recently pub- 
lished in England illustrates the old adage 
anew. 

He was in an English restaurant and 
wanted eggs for breakfast, but had for- 
gotten the English word. So he got around 
the difficulty in the following way: 

** Vaiterre, vat is dat valking in the 
yard? ”’ 

* A rooster, sir.”’ 

‘ Ah! and vat you eall de rooster’s vife? 

“The hen, sir.”’ 

‘And vat you eall de childrens of de 
rooster and his vife? ”’ 

“* Chickens, sir.” 

“But vat you call de chicken before 
dey are chicken? ” 

“* Eggs, sir.” 


** Bring me two.”’—The Christian Family. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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BALANCE OF POWER AND PERFORMANCE IN NEW 3400 R. P. M. CHALMERS 


You can burn up twice the 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers’ require- 
ments in gasoline, and heighten your horse-power superla- 
tively and superfluously. 

But to do so you must sacrifice that glorious accelera- 
tion which motorists prize beyond any other feature of 
performance. 

Chalmers engineers found in their early road and dyna- 
mometer tests that this 3400 r. p. m. engine could deliver 
terrific power. The might of this small engine was amazing ; 
the temptation to harness supreme power to the control 
board was enormous. 

‘This is very interesting,’’ said Hugh Chalmers. ‘‘But 
might isn’t everything. Wesimply can’t afford to sacrifice 
performance to power. Keep her horse-power down. Get long 
mileage on gas. Quicken acceleration. Make her perform. ”’ 

So this phenomenal engine’s energy was tamed down. 
Bore, stroke, and engine speed remained unchanged. Its 
velocity still remained 3400 revolutions per minute; better 


than 56 per second. But now it made every gallon of gas 
deliver 18 miles of mercurial flight. Mileage had been 
added to might — and pick-up that passeth all under- 
standing. 

Had the trend of gasoline prices been down instead of up 
when Chalmers engineers were designing this engine, the) 
might have been lured into excessive speed at the expense 
of all-round performance. 

Their zeal to save the owner $150 to $200 per year in 
fuel brought the incomparable by-products of pick-up and 
ease of control. 

Yet the speed is there—anything up to sixty miles an 
hour, which is faster than the average rate of speed with 
which the swiftest trains rush back and forth between New 
York and Chicago. 


$1475 in Canada 
Detroit, Michigan. 


$1050 Detroit 
Chalmers Motor Company, 



























































































Conservatism 


IGH-SOUNDING and extravagant phrases, 

as applied to motor cars, are all too com- 
mon. Thus their force is lost, and they convey 
no thought other than the impotence of the user. 


Unfortunately, too, generalities are often re- 
sorted to in the absence of significant facts and 
convincing evidence. 


For every effect there is a cause. The prestige 
and favor acquired by Maxwell Motor Cars are 
due to tangible and commanding reasons. 


The comeliness of design, the solidity of struc- 
ture, the economy in upkeep and operation, the 
ease and comfort in driving and lastly the in- 
nate integrity of the whole (exemplified by the 
World’s Motor No-Stop Mileage Record, re- 
cently established by one of our stock touring 
cars)—these are the powerful contributing fac- 
tors to Maxwell eminence. 


Maxwell Motor Car Owners are people who 
recognize the wisdom of economy. They expect 
surpassing service and everything that such 
service implies. They pay tribute to Value and 
Worthiness whether in man or car. 





One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster ‘ 

Five-Passenger Touring Car - , 

Touring Car (with All Weather Top) 

Two-Passenger Cabriolet . - é 

Six-Passenger Town Car . 

Full equipment, including Electric Starter and 
Lights. All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


CAPTURED BY A GERMAN RAIDER 
Y far the most engaging account of the 
eapture of the British vessel Appam 
by the German raider Méwe is the story 
recited by Sir Edward Merewether, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British settlement 
of Sierra Leone, Africa. When the first 
silence of the taciturn but gallant Captain 
Berge was broken, and he allowed his 
‘*passengers”’ to talk also, we heard many 
versions of as entertaining a tale of gentle- 
manly adventure in the face of great odds 
as the war had brought forth up to that 
time. While the career of the Méwe, or 
whatever ship it may have been that took 
the Appam, is not as thrilling in some 
respects as that of the Emden, it has a few 
features that must appeal even more to 
any fun-loving, thrill loving reader. Hay- 
don Talbott, staff correspondent of the 
International News Service, secured the 
story which appears in the New York 
American. After praise of the courteous 
treatment that all on board had had at the 
hands of the Germans, Sir Edward begins 
his tale, as follows: 

The Méwe, as it seems to be called, was, 
of course, not the Méwe at all. The only 
ship of that name is a little boat of 600 
tons used before the war by the Germans 
for geodetic-survey purposes. This boat 
was between 3,500 and 4,000 tons, and | 
have every reason to believe was originally 
in the fruit-trade. What her name may 
have been no one except the German crew 
themselves can know. 

The way she managed to catch us was 
artful in the extreme. Captain Harrison 
himself has told me he was completely 
fooled by her tactics. When we picked 
her up on the horizon she was hove to 
and flying a red ensign at her forepeak, a 
distress-signal which meant she was out of 
control. 

Captain Harrison believed she was a 
British tramp and changed his course to 
bear down on her. At her stern a flag 
drooped in folds. We discovered later 
that that ensign was weighted so it would 
droop. All of us who gave it a second’s 
thought took it for granted it was the 
Union Jack. As a matter of fact, it was 
the German Imperial Navy ensign. 

When we had come to within 200 yards 
of the stranger and had stopt our engines a 
sudden transformation in her appearance 
electrified us all. Forward and aft her 
railings, which looked quite solid until that 
instant, simply disappeared as if by magic. 

We learned later that whole sections of 
these solid-looking railings were actually 
composed of accordion-like strips of steel 
which dropt into a slot at the pressure of a 
button located on the bridge. 

At the same ftnstant, square structures 
we had mistaken for deck-houses also 
collapsed and exposed batteries of guns. 
I counted these guns and saw that there 
were two mounted forward, four mounted 
aft—one, a three-pounder, on the poop 
deck. These guns ranged between four 
and six inches, according to my judg- 
ment, and I believe the Appam officers 
concurred in this opinion. 

Almost simultaneously with the magical 
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transformation of the supposed tramp 
into an armored cruiser one of their forward 
guns spoke sharply and a shell shrieked 
over our bridge. It seemed to us who were 
watching the proceedings that the gun 
erews for all the guns must have been 
crouching inside the steel ‘‘houses,”’ for 
they were all at their stations and ready to 
begin operations instantly the guns were 
unmasked. 

We had a three-inch gun mounted astern, 
but, of course, it was not of the slightest 
use. The gunners were scattered all over 
the ship at their various normal posts. 
We were whipt, and we knew it. There 
was no way we could offer resistance, and 
it is absurd to say we did. Instead, the 
German began to parley with us through a 
megaphone. Captain Harrison frankly ad- 
mitted that we had a number of Germans 
aboard, prisoners being taken to England 
to be interned there. Immediately this 
information was shouted across the narrow 
strip of water a new commotion arose on 
the so-called Méwe. And presently a boat 
put off from her side with twenty-one 
sailors and Lieutenant Berge in her. 

After this prize-crew had come aboard 
us the first thing that they did was to 
free our German prisoners, and the second 
thing was to arm them with rifles and 
revolvers and to put them as guards over 
us. Then Lieutenant Berge took Captain 
Harriscn and all the officers and carried 
them back to the cruiser. After a con- 
ference lasting some time these officers 
were allowed to return to the Appam, and 
then followed the transfer of all the 
cruiser’s captives. When the transfer. had 
been completed we started on a course 
known only to the German commander, 
with forty-three Germans, half of them our 
former prisoners, in charge of us. 

Frankly, things were not nearly so bad 
as I had anticipated. I had no idea that 
Germans could be so courteous as these 
Germans proved to be. If by chance they 
bumped into one walking on deck, they 
apologized profusely and with every indi- 
cation of sincerity. Whenever a passenger 
and a German guard met on deck it was 
the guard who gave way. 

And this spirit of decency, in my opinion, 
is largely owing to the fine example set 
by Lieutenant Berge himself. He was the 
embodiment of courtesy from first to last. 

For two days the mysterious cruiser in 
merchant guise followed them, and during 
that time they had the rare opportunity 
of seeing her in action against another 
adversary. Tho the conflict was short and 
predestined to go against the British boat, 
it had still its thrilling features, as the 
English witness narrates. When the Clan 
MacTavish was sighted, he says, the Méwe 
made for her directly. He continues: 


To all appearances the cruiser was the 
quite inoffensive lumbering freighter that 
we had mistaken her to be. But some 
sharp-eyed sailorman aboard the Clan 
MacTavish must have read her real identity 
aright, for suddenly, without warning, the 
three-inch gun the Scotch ship carried 
belehed forth and a shell went screaming 
across the water and buried itself a scant 
fifty feet abaft the cruiser. 

Then fell away railings and deck- 
houses, and the German let go a broadside 
full at the Clan MacTavish. It was a fine 
fight, if one-sided, for all of a half-hour. 
We well know the Britisher had no chance, 
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Announcin?, 
A Twice-Better Wheat 


Last year there grew, in certain sections, an ideal wheat for puffing. The 
kernels are big and hard: The flavor is delightful. The gluten runs 40 per cent. 


It was offered to us, and we bought it. We bought a year’s supply at extra 
prices, and we have it stored away. 


Wondrously Elastic 


The extra gluten makes this wheat elastic. So the steam explosion puffs 
the grains to ten times normal size. 


That means such Puffed Wheat as you never saw before. Big bubbles, 
flimsy, airy, almost phantom-like in texture. Thin, toasted tit-bits which, in 
eating, melt away like snowflakes. 


All grocers now have this new product. We urge you to get it. You 
thought the Puffed Wheat of last year delightful. This year it is nearly 
twice better. 


We promise you a welcome surprise. 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice w= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














You believe in whole wheat for the children. Every modern mother is 
serving it more and more. But remember that whole wheat must be wholly 
digestible, else you miss a large share of its virtue. 


That's the chief reason for Puffed Wheat. Prof. Anderson's process explodes 
every food cell. Every atom of every element is made available as food. 


Think of that if Puffed Wheat seems only a coaxing dainty. It is more than 
that. It is our premier grain made, for the first time, into a perfect'whole-grain food. 


Tell your grocer now to send the 1916 style. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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is Building in 
30 Working-Days 


Length as Desired. 


¥ 





100 Feet Wide; 


Build Quickly and Well at Low Cost 


H 


building that we can d 


ERE ’Sa big, well-lighted, 


thoroughly substantial factory- 
uplicate anywhere east of the 


Mississippi, under normal conditions, in thirty working-days. 
It’s an Austin Standard No. 3, pre-fabricated for quick 


assembly on your land. 


You can order your building longer or 
shorter—any length you wish, in multiples 
of 20\ feet. Instead of brick pilasters, you 
can have continuous steel sash, (Fenestra, ) 
giving still more light. And instead ofa 
wood floor, you can have concrete. 

The width is fixed at 100 feet—the eco- 
nomical maximum that gives adequate day- 





| . . A 
| Write, phone or wire for 


| Specifications and cross-sec- 
tions of Austin Standards— 
the irreducible minimum of 
good construction—in_ con- 
venient form for your files. 








Bridgeport, Conn. 


light through side-walls and monitor, with 
floor-space almost universally adaptable— 
but one column to every 2000 square feet 
of floor-space. 

And there are six other types of Austin 
Standard Factory-Buildings, in various sizes, 
adaptable to almost every industrial need— 
quality in quick time at low cost. 


The Samuel Austin & SonCo. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Niagara Falls, Ont. Jackson, Mich. 











A Monthly Magazine for Parents 


Child Life and Teochers. 


. you ay ~ your child? Would you have the best 
plans for his S itay . occupation and home education ? 
“Child Life” I keep you abreast with what is being said 
and done in bes World of Childhood and Youth. Large, 


attractive catalog of * “Worthwhile Toys, Games and Educa- | 


tional Equipment” 
$1.00 a year. Official organ of AMERICA’ 
CHILD LIFE, 1726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


will be sent free with each subscription; 








Think of 

pono thing to 
atent. Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you ae Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your | 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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Ordinary closet 
connection to 
waste pipe 







How to Avoid 
Sewer Gas Dangers 


You can’t smell sewer gas, it’s odorless. 
But the ordinary connection of closet to 
waste pipe soon permits it to leak. With 
closets r ipped with the Donovan Safety 
Flange, the leak can be detected 
instantly, any time, and a half 
oun of a screw makes the joint 
tight again. 
Our booklet, ““The Dangers 
of Sewer Gas,” tells hor to 
fet a closet fitted with a 
movan Safety Flange. Send 
for it. It’s Free. Dept.c, 
The Trenton Potteries Co. 
renton, N. J. 
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but we could not help admiring her pluck 
as she continued to bark away with her 
one little gun long after the German shells 
had set her afire in a half-dozen places. 
Finally, the German discharged two 
torpedoes from tubes mounted on the 
forward deck. Both the projectiles struck 
home. The Clan MacTavish heeled over 
as if some giant had struck her a sudden 


blow, and in a very short time she had 
disappeared. 
The Germans again proved that there 


is at least one breed of Teuton that knows 
and practises the laws of humanity. They 
lowered boats with all possible speed and 
rowed to the spot where the Britisher had 
gone down, in a search for survivors. Four 
of these survivors were at length brought 
to us badly wounded, but full of fight 
even so. We could not resist the impulse to 
give the game lads a rousing cheer as they 
were brought over the side. And even our 
German captors smiled an unbegrudging 
approval. 





A “MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN” IN SING SING 
EFORMERS of prisons and of penal 
systems have all been stressing one 
This is, that 
the prison, as we have known it in the 


point with special emphasis. 


makeshift solely, and that we 
have principally 
into which to sweep the human fragments 
of and 
crimes. the 


to 


past, is a 


used it as a waste-bin 


social carelessness, errors, 


They 


eustom 


our 


are trying, against 


inertia of and conservatism, 
turn prisons into repair-shops rather than 
waste-bins. Constantly, they find, they are 
coming up against instances of good human 
material that has been warped through the 
mishandling of society. The 
they reach with distress ng iteration is: 
‘*This could have been helped. This could 
had we only known 
enough then not to help him to be a 
criminal.” Such an instance this 
discovered the Brooklyn Eagle 
confession appearing in the Sing Sing Star 
of Hope. It is the story of a prisoner who 
and the 
man of 


conclusion 


have been a man, 


as is 


by in a 


was, may well be again, what 
world “a gentleman’’—a 
gentle birth and education. He is an Eton 
and Oxford man, and a student of philos- 
ophy. The Eagle summarizes the remark- 


able story of his fall and reformation: 


terms 


The man is a writer of books, a poet of 
some skill, and yet a hardened professional 
thief, ‘‘found guilty four times by juries 
who were right, and sentenced four times 
by judges who had no other alternative.” 

This career of crime the man lays not to 
criminal antecedents, but to his environ- 
ment, of all places in the world, at Oxford. 
Just at his formative period, he says, he 
became infected with the doctrines of 
Nietzsche, and adds: ‘All was hypocrisy, 
I believed as I left college. Civilization 
was a thin veneer over primordial apes; 
every man was out to get what he could, 
and those who were caught were stupid.” 
That is a familiar attitude among criminals 
for gain, such as this man became, altho few 
of them acquire it in college. 

Even more curious than his absorption 
of the criminal attitude was the way he lost 
it. Punishment did not drive it out of 
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him. He held on for years to the notion 
that he ‘‘could beat the game,’’ until his 
nerve for daring robberies failed, and he 
became just a common, sneaking thief, 
with intervals of reading philosophy in 
libraries when he was free. He paid no 
attention to the Welfare League in Sing 
Sing until one day some one had stolen 
his tobacco, and he started out to bring 
the culprit before the League court. Then 
he saw suddenly that he was doing what 
the world had repeatedly done to him, and 
that the world was just. He thinks that 
the new point of view has converted him 
and given him a new purpose in life. His 
strength against outside temptations may 
well be doubted at this late day, but the 
curious story suggests the possibility of 
having done something with such a man 
earlier in his career, and the unwisdom 
of a prison system which makes little 
or no provision for reformation during 
confinement. 


OSTRICH-PREPAREDNESS 
} OWEVER the 


stand on the Preparedness question, 


reader may take his 


let him assume for a moment absolute 
and: attend to the instructive 
and amusing Fable of the 
Ostrich as recited by Elmer T. 
A fable is not an argument, but at times 
Peterson’s 


neutrality 
Unprepared 
Peterson. 


it is an effective bludgeon. Mr. 
fable is not at all the answer to all antipre- 
paredness, but it isa blow difficult to parry. 
We do not remember seeing a fable- pre- 
senting the other side of the question quite 
so suecinetly and pointedly. It appears 
Topeka Capital, ‘‘the immortal 
’ the Chicago Post reminds us, 


in the 
newspaper, 
‘that suggested that the German subma- 
rine attacks ceased because of the terror 
inspired in the Central European chancel- 
leries by the news of the Plattsburg encamp- 
ment.” The Capital, which has printed not a 
little against militarism, includes this within 
its columns with perfect good humor: 


The Ostrich, with plumes of Great 
Value, roamed Peacefully about his accus- 
tomed haunts, when he heard the sound of 
Guns in the Distance. 

He realized that this means Danger and 
that some Avaricious Hunter might take 
a notion to Shoot him. But he Philoso- 
phized with the following Arguments: 

I do not know who this Possible Enemy 
is, therefore I am Safe. 

I do not know, but Think that Some One 
will Defend me in ease Danger should 
come. I am not sure, but Think that 
those Defenders are Well Enough Armed. 
Jingoes say they are Not, but Jingoes take 
the word of those who make a Business 
of Fighting, who, of course, know Nothing 
about it. 

The Enemy is so Exhausted from Shoot- 
ing that he will be Unable to Shoot Me. 

If some one should Attack me, I could 
Instantly Change myself into a Lion and 
Repel the Attack with Ease. Anyhow, it 
is Wrong to Fight under Any Circum- 
stanees whatever. 

I will not take refuge behind a Fence 
or Building, because the chances are 
Somebody got a Graft out of building them. 

There are Two or Three places on the 
boundaries of my domain where it is 
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THE PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
Makers of Red W ing G drape Ju’ 
Gomes’ Hannaford & Sons, 


Nevertheless, when the building was 
under consideration, he asked us to 
submit plans for it in Ferro-Con- 
crete. He did this because he 
believed that Ferro specialized 
knowledge of concrete building not 
only assured the highest quality of 
work possible, but would save him 
both money and trouble. 


After the plans were completed, he 
had his own experts estimate on the 
cost, and our estimate he compared 
with theirs. Ours was considerably 
lower. 

The contract was then placed with 
us on the Ferro Profit-Sharing basis, 
which guarantees a top price above 
which the final cost of the finished 
work will not run, the owner to 
share equally in any saving that actual 
operations show can be made. 
After the building was completed it was 
found that we had effected for the owner 
a saving of 5.607 below the original 
guaranteed price ! 

The incident is significant because it 
demonstrates convincingly the abso- 
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Built by Ferro for less than estimate 


by owners construction department 
Mr. E. A. Cudahy, President of the Cudahy 
Packing Company, and owner of the Puritan 
Food Products Company, for whom this build- 
ing was built, maintains his own architectural 
and contracting department. 


lute fairness of Ferro costs. It also 
illustrates strikingly the building 
economy of specialized knowledge. 


The Ferro organization is an organ- 
ization of specialists. Through years 
of research, throughscoresof labora- 
tory tests, through experience with 
hundreds of building problems, they 
have acquired a specialized knowledge 
of concrete construction that is un- 
usual. 


If you are considering building a 
factory, warehouse, office building, 
or other similar structures— 


Write today for Booklet B-6 


—which contains information of real 
value to prospective builders. We 
shall be glad to give you any infor- 
mation you desire about our work, 
or about building in general. We 
work under any form of contract, 
but you will be particularly interested 
in the Ferro Profit-Sharing Con- 
tract, as explained in our booklet. 
Write today, stating the name of 
your firm and your position with it. 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Serves more people in more 
ways than any Institution 
of its kind in the world. 





J-M Materials for 
Power Plants 


Pipe, Boiler, 
Underground and 
Cold Storage Insulation 
Brake Blocks and Linings 








Packings 
-Steam Traps 
Refractory Cements 
Fire Extinguishers 
Mastic Flooring 











Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston 
Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
Boston Columbus Duluth Kansas City 
Buffalo Dallas Galveston Los Angeles 
icago Dayton Houghton Louisville 


Johns-Manville Service | 


Whenever a Power Plant 


Problem Confronts You— 


Newark Philadelphia San Francisco 
New Orleans Pittsburg 









EMEMBER that this service is 
as intimately concerned with 


power plant problems and their cor- 
rect solution as it is with the supply 
of the materials themselves. 


And remember too, that whether you 
purchase packings, high temperature 
cements, electrical accessories or heat 
or cold insulating specialties from this 
company—every material is backed by 


This is more than a guarantee of qual- 
ity. It is a voucher for performance. 
It is more than legal. It is moral. For 
this company voluntarily obligates it- 
self to stand back of every claim and 
Fuses every product to insure your complete 
satisfaction. 


Atay HL W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. &:i 


Syracuse 
Memphis New York Portland Toledo 
Milwaukee Nashville Rochester Tulsa 
Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City Washington 


Wilkes-Barre 


St. Louis Youngstown 


The CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 






























How Long Will You Live? 


This is a supremely important ques- 
tion, the answer to which depends, in 
the main, on your manner of living. 


HOW TO LIVE 


by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman 

isk, M.D., of the Life Extension Institute, with 
a foreword by William Howard Taft, points out 
the way to rational living along modern scientific 
lines. It is a great book that will add years to 
your life if faithfully followed. Buy it and study 
it, and your days will be long in the land. 


Dr. A. T MaConmect. Secretary 
of the State Boma of. Health of Kentucky, 
AS JUST BOUGHT TWELVE COPIES. 
i oceaatetninsintentieinniall 


In giving his order he writes: “ Will you be kind 
enough to send twelve copies of your new book 
* How to Live,’ one to each member of the Board? 
very man and woman in the United 
‘States who desires to be healthy and to live long, 
should be familiar with its contents.” Here is an 
expert’s advice. Can YOU afford to ignore it? 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 




















Keeps Your Shirt Down 


Don't be bothered with ae _ 
bulging out in front. Wear 


“M issin-Link’ ” 


This simple and practical (invisible) 
device positively hulds shirts down 
smooth and supports the trousers. If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 


WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 
105 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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impossible to break through. Therefore, I 
am Safe. 

Altho I have my Faults, I Feel that I 
should Pose as a Model of Virtue, an Ex- 
ample to the Whole World. Therefore, I 
will not resort to Resistance. I believe in 
taking things as they Ought to be instead 
of as they Are. 

I do not believe in being Prepa ed. I 
will Stick my Head in the Sand and Forget 
that there is such a thing as Trouble. 
Ostrich Plumes for Sale. 








A MUSKETEER COME TO LIFE AGAIN 


OW clearly the famous quartet of 
heroes of the Alexandre Dumas 
stories stand out in the memory of him 


who read of them as a boy! D’Artagnan, 


with a spirit like a quick, clean rapier- 
thrust; Aramis, delicate and sly; Athos, 
the mysterious aristocrat; and Porthos, 
the vain, jovial, faithful, quick-tempered 
dunce. How quickly we would recognize 
any one of these four in the flesh! They 
are like old-time friends. We can almost 
see their faces and hear their tones. To a 
writer in the London Chronicle came 
recently a glimpse, he claims, of the 
valiant, laughing Porthos, reincarnated in 
khaki. We envy his delight as we read: 


It was at a railway station at the ‘‘ back 
of the front’? in France, where a local 
line leaves the main railroad. It leads 
very close to the firing-line. 

Porthos had come down from the 
trenches, and stood on the platform laugh- 
ing in the sunlight. He was tall and burly, 
a good-humored giant. His face was 
tanned to a ruddy brown tint and he had 
grown a big coal-black beard, above which, 
under bushy eyebrows, his eyes shone 
bright, and through which his white teeth 
gleamed. He was not bespattered with 
mud; he was most literally plastered 
with it. Beneath the white of it his red, 
baggy breeches glowed dully. His rifle 
was slung across his back and he rolled a 
cigaret with skilful fingers. He was talk- 
ing with southern freedom, of gesture in a 
group of soldiers. They listened intently, 
and presently over their faces there stole a 
smile. The smile broadened; they grinned; 
then they laughed loudly, and Porthos, 
with his cigaret cocked at an inimitable 
angle and glowing like a coal against his 
black beard, stood contemplating them 
with a whimsical expression on his good- 
humored face. He was one of those who 
enjoy war. 

A young woman passed along the plat- 
form. She wore a red flower in her black 
blouse. Porthos admired her. I don’t 
know whether he spoke to her first or she 
to him. I suspect him. They talked, and 
presently she plucked the flower from her 
waist and gave it to him. He twisted it in 
his fingers by the stem and talked laugh- 
ingly to her. He looked deprecatingly at 
his muddy clothes. Then, with an inimit- 
able air and gesture of Gallic gallantry, he 
refastened it whence she had taken it. 

I do not know what he had been in civil 
life. He might have been a bank-manager, 
a stock-broker, a pork-butcher, a draper, 
a monk, but, I make no doubt, he had 
found his real vocation in war. 

A strange thing, the psychology of the 
born soldier. 
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A TERRIBLE RISK 


AKING chances is sometimes an ex- 

citing and delightful game. Eliminate 
the chance of catastrophe, and much of the 
fun is gone. But there are limits to this 
sort of thing where even the most rash will 
draw back. Such a point has well-nigh 
been reached by a certain California thea- 
ter-manager. He does not merely dare his 
audiences to object to the plays he gives 
them; he does not merely smile tolerantly 
when he finds them bringing old vegetables 
and eggs into his theater—he actually fur- 
nishes each and every patron with a dozen 
Incredible as this may 
seem, we quote his story on the authority 
of the San Diego Union: 


eggs at the door! 


There are plenty of eggs in storm- 
bound Escondido. In fact, there is a sur- 
plus of them. The Union's correspondent 
telephoned last night that the stores 
could not take any more eggs for delivery 
outside and that F. H. Reynolds, enter- 
prising proprietor of the Princess Theater, 
had evolved a plan to use some of the eggs. 
He advertised last night that he would give 
a dozen eggs to the purchaser of every 
pair of tickets. 

Reynolds had the eggs put up in bags, so 
there was no delay when patrons of the 
theater began to receive tickets and 
premiums. 


THE DOOM OF “PAN-TOTING” 


NE of the most ancient industries of 

the South, and one most respected 

by tradition, until recently, is pan-toting. 
Statistics showing how many indigent and 
care-free colored citizens may be supported 
by one pan-toter, or how many tons of 
Southern dainties have been carried away 
in pans by the ladies of color who ‘‘come 
in by the day’’ to do the housework in 
Southern 


” 


homes, have not yet been 


compiled. In the old days of easy plenty 
such statistics would have been considered 
parsimony of the most contemptible sort, 
but times have changed. Chill Northern 
winds of thrift and economy have struck 
the Southland. Colored ‘‘help”’ is learning 
to its sorrow that the kitchen threshold 
is a dead-line for toting. This we learn 
from the Savannah News, which goes on 


to say: 


Dawson is the latest Georgia city to get 
after the pan-toter, as the other day 
Mayor J. M. Bell signed an ordinance 
that ‘‘it shall be unlawful for any cook, 
servant, or employee to carry from the 
dwelling or residence or premises of his 
or her employer any basket, tin pan, or 
plate, or any other pan, plate, or vessel, 
filled with foodstuffs or provisions of any 
description whatever, without first having 
obtained the written permission of his or 
her employer.” 

That appears to be comprehensive, and 
so an old cu:tom, honored through many 
years, is passing, altho there still i; many 
a servant who thinks it is perfectly proper 
to carry home to the “chilluns and the ol’ 
man” enough ‘‘rations” to last until the 
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400 Park Ave., New York City. 
Fullerton Weaver Realty Co. 
wners. 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 
Kewanee Smokeless Boilers and 


Garbage Burners installeu 
by W. G. Cornell Co. 


There are two ways to Prevent Smoke 





If your building is in a city where a smoke ordinance is 


enforced you have got to do one of two things: 


Burn 


hard coal or install a boiler that burns soft coal smokelessly. 


Because it costsmore 
money lots of people 
think hard coal is better 
coal than bituminous. 
But it isn’t. Anyone who 
knows will tell you that 
soft coal contains almost as much 
heat as hard coal (sometimes more) 
and that a dollar spent for soft coal 
buys more heat than the same money 
spent for anthracite. 


So a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler 
saves you money by letting you use 
the best coal you can buy—soft coal. 


But it goes even further than 
that. 


Most boilers burn only about 60% 
of their fuel. The rest of it goes up 
the stack unburned. And it is the 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Heating Costs 


unburned fuel that makes 
smoke. A Kewanee 
Smokeless Boiler burns 
soft coal so perfectly 
that there is no waste 
fuel to make smoke. 
Tests have proven that they get from 
21 to 33% more heat from every ton 
of coal they burn than ordinary 
boilers. 


Upon request our booklet “‘Cut- 
ting Coal Costs’’ will be mailed you. 
It contains facts and figures that 
may point the way for cutting your 
heating costs. 


KEWANEE BoILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Water Chicago, New York, St.Louis 
Heating Garbage Burners Kansas City, Minneapolis 

















lower than others. 








Be Good to your Books 


Protect them with a”Gunn’ 


You can start with one book section with top and base, at small 7 
cost, and add to it as you get more books. 

able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal (highest 
award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 

See the famous “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write ‘us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot and Standard designs in 
mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 






Furniture Co. 
’ Grand Rapids 
MICH- 


, 1810 Broadway _ 
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TONE CONTROL 


HIS fascinating feature, 
first used on the Sonora, 
i} =by which the music may swell 
| and die away at will, adds 

greatly to the pleasure of the jf 


‘| listener. 

Its purpose is to fit the sound to 
the size of the room without dis- 
turbing the melody. 

The method by which the souna 
it is controlled at its source, and not 
| 





muffled, is a patented one and an 
exclusive feature with the Sonora. 
It is but one of the many splendid 
features which have won for the 
Sonora the title of the Highest | 
Class Talking Machine in the World 
Prices: $35, $50, $75, $100, $135, 
150, $225, $300 and $1000 
Call on the Sonora dealer in your town 
and he will gladly demonstrate the 
| superiority of Sonora Phonographs, 
and you will learn why the Sonora 
Phonograph is the best. 
SONORA PHONOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
George E. Brightson, President 
Salons: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
and 50 Broadway 
General Offices and Sales Rooms: 


57 Reade St., New York 
Representatives throughout the country. 




















TO MAKE MONEY 


R a pomenet whe pee jal training and wants to earn money, 
ind nothi © better than Selling W World’s Star goods. 

I started i in this hing etter had never done any soliciting ot any 
ki The commission on my first 
What other work is there that a woma’ n do to earn that amount? 
oe cannot help but success wae World’ . Star goods, and enthu- 


siasm. Both will lead to s' 
So writes is. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 
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next evening. Some of the Christmas 
turkey, a big heap of rice, three or four 
yams, a dozen biscuits, some meal for a 
corn pone, and maybe a big chunk of 
butter—such a heap of provisions often 
has been ‘‘toted’’ from the ‘‘ white folks’ 
yard” to make the home-coming of 


‘“‘mammy” a most welcome one. 
But times have changed, and pan- 
toting must exist only in memory. A new 


order of things requires that what people 
eat they must earn, whether they are 
white or colored; housewives are keeping 
a closer watch on the family larder. No 
doubt it is because they have begun to 
realize what an enormous amount of food 
may be carried away by a pan-toting cook 
in the course of a year that they have 
asked the aid of the police in some Georgia 
cities to put an end to the practise. The 
housewife who can end it unaided, so far 
as her kitchen is concerned, is unusual, 
because for ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain” the heathen Chinee is no 
more peculiar than the pan-toter when she 
is determined to smuggle a pan-load out 
of the house for her folk at home. 





A DEALER IN MATRIMONIAL 
“FUTURES” 
WO facts of startling interest 
mentioned in the obituaries of Fritz 
Podzius, marriage - broker, editor of the 
New York Matrimonial News and Berliner 
of twenty 
These are, 


are 


Heirats-Zeitung, and joiner 
thousand pairs of soul-mates. 
first, that he died single, and, secondly, 
that he died rich. It would be interesting, 
indeed, to compare the fortune left behind 
by this promoter of rhythmic unison of 
hearts with the fortunes of the twenty 


thousand whom he joined. Cynies would 


no doubt say he had the better of it. But 
was he happier? Well, twenty thousand 
experiments in matrimony is a _ good 


One should be able to 
draw valuable conclusions from so many 


round number. 


examples. Many warm young hearts will 
believe that Herr Podzius was wrong in 


remaining unmarried, but they will be 


pitting mere faith against his wide and 
varied observation. He knew! 

The death of this man closes a strange 
career, as unusual and romantic, in its 
sordid way, as one may find even in this 
greatest city in the world. Here is a brief 
sketch of its most prominent details, given 
by The Herald: 


Now that he is dead, his publication, 
The Matrimonial News, which he and his 
aids sold on street-corners, probably will 
cease, for the paper, which came to life 
sporadically, was distinctly a creature of 
Podzius’s naive brain, possessing weird 
qualities which no other than a Podzius 
could impart. 

Those who knew the tall, hollow-chested 
man, who was always grimy and who ap- 
peared at all times just to be awakening 
from a sound sleep, never could determine 
whether he was a faker or a fanatic. He 
was successful as a marriage-broker. His 
bank-accounts and the fact that he was 
able to purchase for cash the handsome 
old residence in West End Avenue in 





which he lived and irritated his ne ghbors, 
were evidences of that. 

For years his newspaper has circulated 
widely here and has been issued in Ger- 
many. The edition, which the curious and 
the lonely have purchased for amusement 
or in hopes of getting a husband or wife 
in this country, was a libel on the English 
language, but it obtained results. When 
Podzius, in his disorderly office, fell for- 
ward on his face, dead from heart-disease, 
there were eighteen thousand applications, 
most of them accompanied by the neces- 
sary fee, awaiting his attention. 

A year ago he was sentenced to three 
months on Blackwell’s Island for having 
realized on notes given him by a bride- 
groom in payment for obtaining a wife 
with a fortune. It seems the wife had no 
fortune, and the bridegroom, a_sharp- 
nosed, nasal-voiced person, with a financial 
sense only, had Podzius arrested. Podzius, 
grimy and sleepy as usual, explained 
that he was an agent of Providence, here 
to unite some lonesome souls. He went 
into a stumbling exordium in execrable 
English to prove his sincerity, but he was 
sentenced just the same. 

Lodgers stayed in the upper floors of 
his house and big signs advertised his 
ealling outside, a fact which contributed 
to the unrest of many placid and retiring 
families who own homes near by. Podzius 
lived like a recluse, eating the simplest 
food, mainly apples and tea. He did his 
own tidying—once in a long time—and 
pursued his thrift by renting a drawing- 
room on the first floor of his house to a 
tailor, who for a long time sat cross- 
legged in the window and sewed industri- 
ously on worn garments or slapped irons 
on damp clothes in a halo of steam. 

If Podzius — Podzius, the marriage- 
broker, who united loving hearts, as he 
said unctuously—has any relatives, they are 
unknown, but they will probably turn up 
if they exist, for his life as a joiner of 
hearts and welder of lives and destinies 
resulted in some excellent bank-accounts 
and property. 

His newspaper, declares The World, was 
‘“‘weird and wonderful to ponder over.” 
Among his advertisers there were abundant 
and dukes, and counts galore, 
conductors, sober and 


barons 
honest 
home-loving longshoremen, heiresses, laun- 
The cost was 


street-car 


dresses, and a long list more. 
a dollar down and a small percentage of 
whatever fortune you might marry into. 
Some specimen advertisements are given, as 
follows: 


“Teacher of music, thirty-five years of 
age, Protestant, has a house and some cash 
and wishes to marry a gentleman who would 
enjoy and appreciate her production of 
harmonious strains.” 

‘“‘Teeman, twenty-nine, five thousand 
dollars income and fifteen thousand in 
banks, seeks a lady up to twenty-eight, 
religion and nationality immaterial, two 
thousand dollars.” 

“Lady, mother, fifty-two, daughter nine- 
teen, control at least thirty million dollars, 
wish to marry two gentlemen of sunny 
dispositions and who will go hand in hand 
with them peacefully on life’s way.” 


November 7, 1911, was bargain-day in 
barons down on Ellis Island, as we learn: 


The Baron Adolf von Schuep, twenty- 
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Better Trucking Means Bigger Business 


By extending your delivery radius—by saving time in your delivery—by 
reducing the cost of your trucking—by increasing the efficiency of your 
force, you out-do competition, satisfy customers, enlarge your business. 





















All of these benefits are sure to follow the installation of trucks of quality—if the 
proper size and right power is selected. 


The GMC line includes trucks ranging from 1000 Ibs. to 6 tons capacity. It includes 
gasoline and electric power, worm drive, chain drive and shaft drive. 


In no other factory in the world can such a variety of motor trucks be found. In / 
no other factory can better quality be had. Le 


In the GMC line the Manufacturer, Merchant, Municipality, Dairyman, Truck 4 
Gardener, Contractor—any man or corporation with haulingtodocanfindthe 
truck that will fit the work to be done. That makes motor trucks profitable. 


We will gladly offer suggestions when desired and co-operate with _ 
you in selecting the size and kind of trucks that will be most eco- /§ 
nomical for you. , 





Tell us what you have to haul, the kind of roads you have— 
whether hilly or level. Our suggestions should be helpful, for 
we have no prejudice in favor of any particular size of 
truck or kind of power. 





GMC Tracks are built in f 
the world’s largest, exclu- 
sive motor truck factory. 









‘*‘We make a truck to fit your business’ 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


One of the units of General Motors Company 
Pontiac, Mich. Yi 
Direct Factory Branches: 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
(41 
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Pr oRAULIC COMPRESS 
‘ake Lit 


0% 


ON’ T wait until you get a lump in your throat—when your 
brake lining won’ t hold at the sight of some impending danger. 
Think of friction when you take your car to the garage to get the 
brakes re-lined; say to the man you must have Thermoid—the all- 
friction brake lining—friction from surface to surface —through 
and through. That precaution may be the means of saving your life 
—your car—the lives of others. 

Thermoid is made of best quality, long-fibre Canadian Asbestcs spun on brass 
wire. It is woven into cloth, folded, stitched, then hydraulically compressed 
into one homogeneous mass. Thermoid will grip and hold your car until it 
wears to paper thinness. Demand Thermoid. 


hermoid Rubber Company Trenton, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires, Thermoid Radiator Hose and Garden Hose 
































National Pure Food Show 
for Philadelphia 


Conducting a National Food Show is no small affair, yet this is what ‘‘The 
Philadelphia Press”’ will do for the two weeks beginning March 6, and ending 
March 18, next. 


In the Heart of the Shopping District 


Appreciating that location in an undertaking of such proportions is essential to 
its success, ‘* The Philadelphia Press’ has procured the ground floor in the new and 
magnificent ‘Widener Building, in the very core of the city’s business center, and 
immediately adjoining the world-famous John Wanamaker store. 


It is directly opposite City Hall; is within two minutes of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway terminals, and is five minutes from the ferries. 
It is estimated that a QUARTER OF A MILLION persons pass the Widener 
Building daily. 


Pure Food Manufacturers should arrange to exhibit their products in the National 
Pure Food Show to be conducted under the auspices of *‘The Philadelphia Press.”’ 


The Philadelphia Press 


LOUIS GILMAN, ) C. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Eastern Representative, , Western Representative, 
World Building, New York City. Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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five, was detained at the immigration 
station there because he had only twelve 
dollars to his name. He asked the officers 
to send for his friend Podzius. Podzius 
came, and disapproved. 

“*T didn’t send or you,” he said. ‘‘They 
can do what they like with you. Wouldn’t 
I look fine,” he asked the bystanders, 
‘paying his way in and supporiing him as 
a baron till he made a match? What 
guaranty have I that he would pay my 
money back, to say nothing of my fee?” 





THE DESOLATION OF OTAY VALLEY 


AN DIEGO take care of its own!” 

is the ery that has gone out as all 
efforts are bent on succoring the survivors 
of the recent flood in Otay Valley, Cali- 
fornia, where the dam of the Lower Otay 
Reservoir, supplying San Diego, was swept 
away by high water on January 27. Tho 
not a dozen lives were lost, misery and 
desolation were wide-spread, for few who 
lived within the wide sweep of those waters 
brought away with them more than the 
clothes on their backs. The rescue work, 
however, has been rapid and efficient. In 
no time San Diego has collected $150,000, 
and large supplies of food, clothes, blankets, 
and mattresses have been gathered to- 
gether, so that most of the refugees from 
the flooded districts are now well cared for 
temporarily. It is estimated that 11,000,- 
000 gallons of water were hurled into the 
valley when the dam, apparently sturdy 
and sound, crumpled up like so much 
paper and gave way. At least twenty-five 
houses were completely swept out, and 
other losses were felt in proportion. The 
Eastern papers gave hints of a dramatic 
story, reminiscent of the Johnstown flood, 
of a warning spread along the valley by 
one man in an automobile racing with the 
advancing water, but this romantic touch 
the Western papers fail to enlarge upon. 
The Los Angel:s Tribune gives a brief 
picture of the catastrophe: 

When the avalanche of water from the 
reservoir swept down the valley it spared 
nothing that stood in its path. Ranch- 
houses and outbuildings were smashed into 
kindling and borne away on the crest of 
the flood. Trees were uprooted and swept 
down with the stream, and huge rocks, 
torn from the hills, were rolled like marbles 
along the bed of what had been the river. 

Overwhelmed by the rush of water, 
which traveled with the speed of an 
express-train, the victims were swept to 
death without even an opportunity to 
fight for their lives. Hardly less pitiful 
is the fate of those who escaped death in 
the flood, only to be cut off and left to the 
mercy of the storms without food, shelter, 
or warmth. It is feared that before relief 
ean reach these survivors many will perish 
from exposure and hunger. 

The vast flood, released in an instant 
when the dam collapsed, swept over the 
area fifteen miles wide and twenty miles 
in length, leaving behind it utter devas- 
tation, and causing damage exceeding a 
million dollars. 


A clearer picture is given by one who 
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saw the valley after the waters had passed. 
Edmunds Block, of San Diego, an artist, 
fought his way into the desolate district the 
day after the dam went out and brought 
back with him the following impression, 
appearing in the Los Angeles Times: 


The scene presented at Nestor, at Otay 
City, Tia Juana, and Chula Vista was one 
of absolute desolation. In one spot I saw 
a piano, tilted at an angle and about half- 
buried in mud and sand, near by a clump 
of uprooted lemon- and orange-trees, still 
bearing blossoms and fruit. A cow, belong- 
ing to no one knows whom, and doubtless 
miles away from its former home, stood 
grazing a short way off. In the middle 
of the inundated highway to Tia Juana 
stood half a house, and several hundred 
yards farther down the road was the other 
half, with a broken section of a bridge 
leaning against it. Wagon-bodies, dead 
live stock, sections of houses, and other 
objects dotted the expanse of water and 
sand, while the houses which remained 
were for the most part tipped and leaning, 
as if about ready to collapse. 

I was told that a freak of the flood at 
Nestor actually moved a house up- 
stream nearly the length of a city block. 
Yesterday I saw débris of all sorts pass out 
to the bay in a muddy flood. A home 
oceupied jointly by two families was swept 
out, while its owners, who had worked in a 
home-made boat tirelessly for four days 
aiding others, were helpless to save the 
building. 

‘One of the most heartrending cases I 
heard of was that of a farmer whose sight 
had been gradually failing for several 
years, and whose wife and daughters have 
tilled their place as blindness was descend- 
ing on the head of the family. They lost 
everything—house, barn, a team of horses, 
several cows, fruit-trees, and all personal 
effects, while the spot which marks the site 
of their little farm is now unfit for further 
cultivation by reason of rocks and sand 
strewn over it. 

A rather remarkable story of the flood 
is given in the San Diego Union by a man 
who was actually caught in it and was for 
some time reported among the dead. He 
is C. H. Loper, and at the time the dam 
broke was at 
directly in the path of the water. 


his ranch at Lone Pine, 
The 


Union quotes him as saying: 


‘‘T had had a depressing feeling that 
afternoon, which I now know was a 
premonition that disaster was impending. 
But the phones reported the dam was safe, 
It was only when two men named Baird and 
Osborn rushed up desperately to my ranch 
that the danger dawned upon me. I 
changed my clothes, and was putting 
my most precious belongings into my grip, 
when a crash of trees in the near-by grove 
told me the waters had come. 

“The roar became deafening. The 
first wave struck me at the knees as I 
sped for the hills; the second bowled me 
over, and fighting, half on my feet and 
half off, I groped in the darkness. A straw 
stack came along and swamped me. A 
barbed - wire fence fastened itself upon 
me, and branches of trees continuously 


bumped me. 

‘Finally, as I was swept on downward 
toward the sea, half the time under water, 
When the 


the roar seemed to die away. 
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silver medal. 











Che Grand Prize at the 
San LranciscoLanatualucidi Lipositon 


was awarded to 


This is the highest possible award and the only one of the 
class. In addition we received five gold medals and one 


At the great world expositions, wherever exhibited, 
Waltham Watches have received highest awards. 

The English language is free to all, and the words, “precise” 
“best” and “reliable” can be used by any watch manufacturer 
with impunity. Rather than indulge in a battle of adjectives 
we prefer to point out that where scientific tests are made 
and where the judgment of watch experts is encountered, 
Waltham Watches are invariably chosen as being the most 
accurate and dependable of all timepieces. 

Such evidence is not a mere claim—it is proof. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes | 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Bee EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Thousands now needed by railroads, 









big corporations and other 

firms at _— Into 
$3,000 to $10,000 Pt ~ This 
Yearly vcclnt at) a Big | | 
vancement and a future of Al: Job! | 


independence and prosper- 
ity. Unlimited opportunities 
await you if you prepare now. 


We Train You By MAIL 312275," 


time, no matter what you work at now. It is not neces- 
sary that you already understand bookkeeping. We have 
acourse in Higher A that prep: zon from 
thegroundup. Prepared by noted experts—under direct 
supervision of Wm. Arthur Chase, ex- Pe . . 
Cc. P. Examiners and ex-Sec’y, Ill, Board of Exam. 
Prepares you to pass C.P.A. examinations in any state. 


Special Reduced Rate yy" poy eres 

ad a Ueited Lene, special reduced rate scholarship. We Make 
‘erms To Suit You. 

Money-Back Guarantee 143i completion 

not satisfied we agree to refund entire amount paid. 

TEE catzciee, Socttions soe heh, cee and 
WRI E proof that we can hel pasa tn'ocesaion as 
we are thousands of LaSalle students. Prepare for 
these big posi now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 252 HA Chicago, Ill. J | 














HOW TO MAKE TOYS 


Practical directions, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
number of popular toys can be made, This book should be of great 
value to the man who wants to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
greater value to-the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
market for toys in this country which has been eut off from the 


minutaetarers by the war, Only a few copies of this 
k -en imported. Get one vow before the limited 
sexhansted. z2mo, cloth. Illustrated with 58 photos 
and 178 line drawings. 50c; by mail sac. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














“cy. olf Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
Thoughts and After Thoughts 


A volume of reminiscence and 
opinion, full of philosophy, wit, 
sound comment, and solid sense. 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author 
by J. S. Sargent 

12mo, cloth, $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


King Henry the Eighth and His Court 


A most entertaining volume of narrative and 
discussion concerning the domestic and dramatic 
side of King Henry’s being. Offering much illu- 
minating information for Shakespeare lovers. and 
players. Cloth, 116 pages, Soc net; by mail 54c 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 
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Donse BrorHers 
CLOSED CAR H 


As Spring approaches 
pleasant to remember that the 
side panels of the Closed Car 
can quickly be removed. 


It is ‘not necessary to take down the Closed Car 
top during the uncertain Spring months. 
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air is furnished by removing the panels. 


The tire mileage ts unusually high 


The price of the Closed Touring Car or Roadster, com- 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit 


Dooce BrRotHers, Detroit 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 


538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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roaring returned I was on the side of the 
hill, and lost.”’ 

Loper said that when he found his bear- 
ings he tried to see his house and the 
other ranches in the valley, but there was 
nothing but the sound of rushing waters 
every where. 

For two days he lived at a neighbor’s 
home and searched for belongings. Others 
said they had seen his house go smashing 
to pieces on a railroad bridge three miles 
from his ranch. His barn, horses, pumping- 
plant, and even the big pine-tree, the pride 
of the valley, had completely disappeared. 
His twenty acres that had been set to 
varied orchard - fruits were stript of 
everything. 

‘It is but one case of fifty,’’ said Loper, 
adding [that he would develop his ranch 
again. The men who had warned him had 
gone on to others, and Loper feared for 


, 


them. When told they had eseaped he 
seemed to forget the loss of his ranch. 
“They saved many of us,” he said 


gratefully. 





A TEST IN CURRENT INFORMATION 


HE ‘examination’ 

4“ European War 
havoe in the ranks of several of our leading 
educational institutions was confined almost 
wholly to such simple matters as general 


’ 


on the 


such 


recent 


which created 


geographical questions, the names of rulers 
of the countries involved in the war, and 
the prominent men whose names appear 
almost daily in the head-lines over the war- 
If test few 
scattering correct 
wonder, would be the result of hurling at 


news. this gained so and 


answers, what, we 
hapless students’ heads the questions on 


by Dr. 


These, too, are concerned 


war-topies recently compiled 
Frank Crane? 
solely with matters that confront us daily 
in the news, but as they require some 
slight research and more than a mere half- 
hearted memory, they might well bring 
forth results anything but complimentary 
to the colleges where they were presented 
to the students. We quote these questions 
in part from the New York Globe: 


1. What is meant by the Triple Entente? 
The Triple Alliance? 

2. Name the Balkan States. 

3. What language do the inhabitants of 
Bulgaria speak? 

4. What is the capital of Roumania? 
Of Bulgaria? Of Servia? Of Montenegro? 
Of Albania? 

5. What and where is Gallipoli? 
Vosges? Saloniki? 

6. Is the ruler in any other 
other than Russia called a ezar? 

7. What the difference between 
emperor and a king? 

8. What relation is the King of England 
to the Emperor of Germany? 

9. Who is the King of Prussia? 

10. What is a dirigible? A monoplane? 
A periscope? A mitrailleuse? A Zeppelin? 

11. Name six neutral countries. 

12. Why does our Secretary of State, in 
his letters to foreign Powers, sign his name 
simply “Lansing’’ without giving his first 
name or initials? 

13. What is an ultimatum? 

14. What language do the people of Swit- 
zerland speak? The people of Belgium? 


The 


country 


an 


is 




















15. What other republics are there in 
Europe besides France and Switzerland? 

16. What is meant by the term ‘‘ hyphen- 
<= American?” 

. Tell something about the follow- 
wie slits! Brand Whitlock, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Poincaré, Asquith, Grey, Joffre, 
Kitchener. 

18. Where are these places: Riga, Bag- 
dad, Warsaw, Monastir, the Marne, 
Louvain, Hartlepool? Tell something con- 
cerning each place in connection with the 
present war. 

19. What does persona non grata mean? 
Soixante-quinze? Boche, Piou-piou? Tommy 
Atkins? Cossack? Hussar? 

20. What is meant by Jtalia Irridenta? 

21. What is a censor? A minister? A 
eonsul? <A chargé d'affaires? An envoy 
extraordinary? 





AN EGYPTIAN TOMB ON FIFTH 
AVENUE 

tang thousand five hundred years 

ago, a workman sat on the earth 
floor of a new tomb to Perneb,. the ‘‘sole 
companion”’ to the great King at Memphis. 
He was eating a luncheon of nuts. When 
he had finished, and the work of applying 
the final touches to the structure called 
him, he hastily arose and kicked the nut- 
chells into the dust of the floor, stamping 
them down. That workman has been dead 
and forgotten these thousands of years, 
but in the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, the handful 
of nutshells that he left behind him may 
still be seen. ‘For when the celebrated 
Tomb of Perneb was brought over with 
infinite pains from the Egyptian desert to 
its present location in the Musetim, such 
trivial yet poignant links between the 
present and the past as these nutshells 
were not forgotten. 

Since the first of February of this year 
the mysterious sounds have ceased that 
have attended the rebuilding of the shrine 

Perneb during the last year, and the 
curtains and boards have been removed 
from the space at the right of the great 
entrance-hall of the Museum. In that space 
now stands revealed the workmanship of 
ancient Egypt, stone on stone as it stood in 
olden days. A writer for the New York 
Tribune gives us graphic pictures of the 
rebuilding and the task of transporting the 
whole structure piece by piece out of the 
desert and across the ocean. We are given 
a glimpse of the pristine grandeur of the 
structure, and its appearance now, in the 
midst of a modern metropolis, is described. 
Entering the Museum, he writes, the 
strange appearance of the building at once 
catches the eye. We read on: 

In front, lofty gray pillars have been 
erected, like those that border many an 
Egyptian temple. If the spirit of Perneb 
still haunts its resting-place for so many 
centuries, he may well fancy that he has 
been transported, tomb and all, into some 
vast columned edifice of the old capital of 
the Empire. The white-robed priests, the 
processions of natives from his estates on 
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he Standard of Value and Quality 


IRST and foremost, let us remind you 
that the Paige Fairfield “Six- 46” isa 
tried and proven success. 

When you buy a Paige “Six-46” today, 
you are buying a car that has passed the 
experimental stage. You are buying a car 
of known quality—known ability. 

In a word, the “ Six-46” is an eminently safe 
automobile investment. 


It isa good car—not merely because we say so— 
but because its owners have conclusively estab- 
lished this goodness in the gruelling tests of more 
than a year’s actual road work. 

Other “Light Six’’ makers are now introducing 
1916 models. Some of these makers feat ure new 
designs — new power plants — new engineering 
theories. 
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In the course of time, these innovations may 
prove thoroughly practical in every way. 

But until that time comes—until these cars have 
been thoroughly “tried out” in actual service—the 
prudent man will be inclined to buy the car with 
a tangible record of accomplishment behind it. 

As it stands today, the Paige “Six-46” is a thoroughly 
finished product. 


By carefully studying the combined experience of owners, 
we have been able to proceed intelligently in perfecting this 
car until it has been brought up to the current day—the 
current hour—of'six cylinder zlegance and luxury. 


In our opinion, no more efficient six cylinder power plant 
can be produced ’and every feature of the car throughout is 
in keeping with the high mechanical standards. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Fairfield “‘Six-46” ... . $1295 
Fleetwood “Six-38” .. . 1050 
COMO 9s ie.) J ie beh 
OT Eee. 
Town Car . Ss 


f. 0. b. Detroit 
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CSONstRycTION 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the Cold, Pure Chill 
of the Snow-capped White Mountains to every quarter of the globe. 


Beautiful catalogues and pictorial booklets mailed upon request 
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HAVE THE DOMES- 
TIC SATIN LAUNDRY 
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THE HIGHER PRICED 
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the north and the south, no longer offer 
him bullocks and jars of wine and oil, and 
the famous ‘“‘Step Pyramid” of King 
Zoser is no longer in view across the desert; 
but the ancient courtyard in front of his 
tomb is there, and he éan see from his 
doorway through the tall columns a row 
of familiar, carved, Egyptian sarcophagi. 


As the visitor enters, through the 
guarding columns, the little courtyard 
before the tomb, he sees a facade of 


smooth stone, eighteen feet high, pierced 
by_a great recessed doorway and flanked 
by two wings. At both sides o° the 
entrance large painted figures of Perneb 
have been carved in low relief in the stone. 
He is represented with one foot advanced, 
grasping his staff, exactly as he must have 
entered his own palace in Memphis. From 
the distinctive arched nose and firm mouth 
there can be little doubt that it is a por- 
trait of the man himself. In one hand 
he carries the strip of folded linen that 
served the noble Egyptian as a handker- 
chief, and as a method of waving flies 
away from his aristocratic countenance. 
The lintel-stone over the doorway bears 
on a scroll his title and name: ‘ Perneb, 
Sole Companion of the King, and Lord 
Chamberlain,” 

The wing on the right of the court- 
yard has a portal opening into a small 
chamber, deep in the midst of the thick 
stonework, from which: there is an exit 
through a large cedar door which formerly 
led to one of the sunken avenues of the 
Sakkara cemetery. In the opposite wing 
is an offering-chamber, entered from the 
courtyard, but sealed from the brilliantly 
decorated statue-room, which is the main 
chamber of the tomb. The masonry 
between them has a small square hole 
high up toward the roof. Through this 
opening the spirit of Perneb was sup- 
posed to smell the odors of the food left 
by the priests in the adjoining room 
whenever he left his sarcophagus, hidden in 
a closed chamber at the end of a stone- 
filled shaft, fifty-five feet underground. 

At the end of the statue-room there 
stood in ancient times painted cedar 
statues of Perneb and his wife, ‘“‘the 
Royal Acquaintance.”” The marauders 
who broke into the tomb ages ago in 
search of treasure must have used the 
sacred figures irreverently for firewood 
for their camp, since only a_ battered 
head and an arm and a foot of carved 
wood have been found, 

Row after row of painted figures of 
men and birds and beasts encircles this 
apartment, which was dimly lighted by 
the Egyptian sun through a slit in the 
thick wall. At one time these walls 
must have blazed with brilliant color. 
The male figures in red, the women in 
yellow, the bright blue vases and green 
plants—everything was vividly painted, 
and an astonishing amount of color re- 
mains, in spite. of the ravages of forty- 
five centuries. The scenes represent pro- 
cessions of men and women bearing gifts 
to the tomb, oxen and geese, vegetables 
and great jars. Another shows the 
priests washing the offerings and present- 
ing them to the dead nobleman. A large 
figure of Perneb occupies one wall, and 
kneeling at his feet are his wife, son-in- 
law, and his son, very small in size to 
represent their relation to the head of 
the house. 

The decorations of the entrance-hall 
and vestibule which lead to the statue- 
chamber are unfinished, but they are 
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even more interesting than the completed 
work. As the Egyptian artist used wet 
paint for tracing his designs, they repre- 
sent his preliminary and _ uncorrected 
sketch before the stone had been cut 
for the bas-relief. 


Perhaps when some writer comes along 
who is at once archeologist and romancer, 
we shall have in toto the story of the trans- 
portation of the tomb from Egypt. The 
newspaper-story gives us a hint of it: 


Every evening from the camp on the 
bleak hillside of Sakkara a train of twenty 
camels started for a railroad across the 
valley, each camel carrying a block of 
stone packed in a box. From there they 
reached Cairo, where they were assembled 
and shipped on steamers for New York. 
Seores of natives were engaged for the 
work from the neighboring villages along 
the Nile. 

Upon arrival at the Museum the lime- 
stone blocks had to be treated chemically 
for many months to enable them to resist 
indefinitely the damp air of the Atlantic 
seaboard. ° 

Albert M. Lythgoe, the archeologist 
in charge of the Metropolitan’s Egyptian 
collection, went with the expedition that 
obtained the tomb, and after the work was 
completed returned to New York to super- 
intend the treatment of the stone and the 
erection of the tomb in the Museum. The 
other day he pointed out some of the casual 
traces left by the Egyptian workmen dur- 
ing its construction. At the back of the 
walls, for example, the mortar bore the 
hardened imprints of the fingers of the 
laborers just as distinctly as on the day 
the stones were placed in position. North 
of the tomb a mass of dried paint was 
discovered buried where the painters had 
thrown it. 

The archeologist also brought to New 
York a part of a pottery-basin marked with 
the workman’s rough tally, and a handful 
of nutshells found under the plaster and 
mud flooring of the offering-chamber, the 
remains of a workman’s lunch eaten on 
the day he was laying the floor of that part 
of the tomb. 

The evidence of those common nut- 
shells does more to bridge the gap between 
the dead centuries than the tomb itself. 
It is a human symbol, and the imagination 
limns the noontime picture of squatting, 


chattering artizans. It is difficult to 
visualize the priests who offered food 
generation after generation to Perneb’s 


spirit, and who doubtless ate it themselves, 
as Mr. Lythgoe guessed; but any one can 
see the workman who hides the refuse 
of his lunch under the floor. 


The tomh of Perneb suffered singularly 
Had the 


august one built his last resting-place more 


from both good and ill fortune. 


modestly, we might now have more by 


which to remember him. On the other 
hand, had it not been for nature’s aid we 
should have lost all that he did construct. 
For many years the well-paid priests pre- 
contents, and the 


served the tomb and 


“old gentleman,” as Mr. Lythgoe calls 
him, rested in utter peace. But memories 
were short in Egypt, as they are apt to be 
elsewhere, and so 

As neglect fell on the tomb it was visited 
by plunderers, who cleared the burial-shaft 
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What Standardization Means 
to Automobile Buyers 


T means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency 
per dollar of cost. Just to the extent that a 
car is standardized does the buyer’s dollar 
approach the maximum of purchasing power. 
Standardization means definite, proved qual- 
ity, known manufacturing costs and reduced 
selling costs. 
Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 
75% will be standardized cars selling for less 
than $1000.00 each. This remarkable Ameri- 
can achievement is the result of standardizing 
motors, starters, carburetors, speedometers, ig- 
nition and lighting systems, transmissions, differ- 
entials, tires, wheels, axles, rims, bearings, etc. 
Rayntite Fabrikoid top Finally the upholstery has been standardized 
pew i Sans A > ys adnan by the almost universal adoption of 
against leaking, but built to 
last the life of the car. f ou PONT p 
Craftsman Fabrikoid, the ABRIKOL 
artistic and durable uphol- aadtnnos 
ond bums duitioiion, te oad MOTOR QUALITY 
—— leading depart- 49% of all 1915 cars sold were upholstered in this 
ye proved, guaranteed material, and in 1916 the total 
will be nearly 60%. 
Fabrikoid is the only standardized automobile 
upholstery. It wears better than coated splits (com- 


monly sold as “genuine leather’’) and has the artistic 
appearance and luxurious comfort of the best leather. 





How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? To get the most for your money, buy a 
standardized car 


DuPont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 
CANADIAN FACTORY AND OFFICE, TORONTO 


STERNOOR 


Mattress $15. up 


Greet the rosy morn 

clear-eyed and buoyant 

)0’ from a perfect night’s 
rest. 




















_A postal brings 144-page _‘ If your dealer can’t supply, do- 
book ofmattresses,springs, not. accept a substitute, but» 
cushions, etc., with many i 
saitules of Uokings. send us $15 for a full-size 

Ostermoor, express prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ 
trial. 


- Ostermoor & G. 116 Elizabeth St., NewYork 
ae Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 








~ Trade Mark Rea. 
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of the stones and boulders with which it 
had been choked and broke into the burial- 
chamber, deep under the ground. Smash- 
ing open the sarcophagus, they stript the 
mummy of its rich ornaments and scattered 
about the floor the pottery-vessels contain- 
ing food and drink, and the Canopie jars 
of limestone with which a mummy usually 
set up housekeeping in the cellar of his 
tomb. Entering the offering-chamber, they 
ripped out the masonry leading to the 
room of the statues and broke up tke 
life-sized statue of Perneb and the other 
cedar images for firewood. 

When political disruption fell on the 
kingdom at the end of the Sixth Dynasty 
the drifting desert sands covered it until 
it was lost to view. Later great heaps of 
rubbish were piled over it. It was thus 
saved from the destruction that fell to 
many others at the hands of the kings and 
nobles from the middle kingdom on, who 
found them a convenient quarry to obtain 
blocks for their own tombs, which were 
ravaged in turn by their descendants. 

In 1907 the expedition of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in the course of 
obtaining bas-reliefs from the Sakkara 
ruins, attacked the mound which hid 
Ferneb’s tomb, and after cutting away 
one side of it, discovered the roof of the 
tomb. 

Through a hole in the stones directly 
over the statue-chamber the explorers 
dropt into the room, which was found 
to be half filled with sand. As the walls 
of the tomb seemed in such condition that 
it could never be opened to the public, 
Sir Gaston Maspero, director-general of 
antiquities at Cairo, gave consent to its 
purchase by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 





WHAT IS AN EGG? 

JERHAPS there are still country 
grocery-stores where “eggs is eggs,” 
and you may pick your dozen out of the 
basket according to your individual prefer- 
ence; but in the city eggs are various. An 
egg may be a “ Near-by-hennery-brown”’ 
or only a ‘‘Fresh-check-good-to-choice.” 
You buy the sort of egg you want with as 
strict care to its classification as in buying 
lumber or fruit. The New York egg-market, 
notes the Boston Advertiser, regularly lists 
twenty-one grades of eggs, and recognizes 

many more. The twenty-one are: 


Near-by hennery, whites, fine to fancy. 

Near-by hennery, whites, ordinary to 
good. 

Gathered whites. 

Western gathered whites. 

Near-by hennery, browns. 

Gathered browns and mixed, ordinary ¢ 
faney. 

Near-by refrigerator, whites. 

Fresh gathered, extra fine. 

Extra firsts. 

Firsts. 

Seconds. 

Thirds and poorer. 
Fresh dirties, No. 1. 
Fresh dirties, No. 2 and poore> 
Fresh checks, good to choice. 
Fresh culls and inferior check.. 
Refrigerator, special marks, fancy. 
Refrigerator firsts. 
Refrigerator seconds. 
Refrigerator thirds or poorer. 
Refrigerator dirties 





















“ALICE” IN THUNDERLAND 


F Alice had followed the White Rabbit 

up to Thunderland instead of down 
into Wonderland, many things would have 
happened differently. She would have 
met there Preparedness and Aunty Pre- 
paredness, instead of her friends the Red 
Queen and the White Queen; and Big-Navy 
and Big-Army instead of T'weedledum and 
T'weedledee. She might even have had 
something like the experience that recently 
came to Miss Marjorie Sterrett, who 
entered Thunderland when she sent in a 
ten-cent contribution to begin a fund for 
the purchase of a battle-ship. Marjorie 
received a personal letter from no less a 
person than Theodore Roosevelt, which is 
by way of being as remarkable a thing as 
any of the various experiences that Alice 
went through. You could hear The Queen 
of Hearts ery, ‘Off with her head!’’ with 
perfect equanimity, if you had a letter 
from our most vigorous ex-President in 
your pocket. Instead of writing about 
shoes and ships and sealing-wax and 
cabbages and kings, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
fined himself to a charming discussion of 
preparedness and antirace-suicide. The 
letter, as it appeared in several papers, 
is as follows: 


Dear LittLeE Miss MARJORIE: 

On behalf of my four grandchildren, | 
join inthe effort to help you and your 
schoolfellows put our country in shape to 
‘*Fear God and Take Her Own Part.” 

I enclose a dollar. Forty cents—a dime 
apiece—are for: 

Gracie Roosevelt. 

Richard Derby. 

Theodore Roosevelt, 3d. 

Cornelius Van Schaak Roosevelt. 

Cornelius is the youngest. He is only 
about two months old. He isn’t as long 
as his name, but he will grow up to it. 
He is named after his great-great-grand- 
father, who, when I was very small, over 
fifty years ago, helped teach me a Dutch 
baby-song. Little Richard is the eighth 
Richard Derby, from father to son, born 
here in America. 

He loves the bulldog, a nice, friendly, 
almost toothless bulldog. Little Ted is 
really Theodore 4th, for my father was 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was the best 
man I ever knew—strong, fearless, gentle. 
He ‘“‘feared God and took his own part!” 

Gracie is four. The other day her 
mother was giving her one of her first 
Bible lessons. 

Her mother said: ‘‘Now, Gracie, re- 
member, God made everything.” 

Gracie (much imprest)—‘‘ Did he make 
everything ?” 

Her mother (with emphasis)—‘‘ Yes, 
everything!” 


WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 2Se in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The inder is anillustrated 
weekly, published atthe Nation's Capital, for the Nation ;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but$ilayear. Ifyou want 
to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, this isyour means, Ifyou want a pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinder is yours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you mightlike such a paper, 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 
15c does notrepay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 


The Pathfinder, 36 Douglas St., Washington, D.C. 4 
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Have It Your Own Way 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Here’s Shaving Soap, men, that makes your razor 
your pet toy and shaving the day’s event. 


Touch your brush to it and you have a lather like 
whipped cream. None of that on-again-off-again-Finnegan 
stuff about Williams’ lather. It stays, holds its moisture 
like a sea fog and makes the razor’s work a pastime. 


It’s as pure as the food you eat and as mild as a day 
in June. Whether yours is a once-over or a repeat, the 
result is the same—no bite or sting; no hard, dry feel. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap has been encouraging the 
daily shave habit for 75 years, and that’s about 74 years, 
11 months and 27 days longer than a poor soap could last. 

Therefore, don’t say ‘‘shaving soap’’ to the dealer. 
His judgment as to what your face needs cannot possibly 
be as good as your own. Say Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all four forms, and then 
decide which you prefer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Depz. 4, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 



































EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD 


Its Supervision and Hygiene, by "J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Tells the expectant mother what she ought and 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE SERIES 


Four little books by Isabelle Thompson Smart, M.D., ex- 
dining to the growing child the truth regarding sex. Books 


i 
ought not to do and the reason why. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; P and II for girls, Books III and IV for boys. Cloth, small 
by mail, $1.62. I2mo. 75 cents each. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., 


N, Y. 





Famous Singers Praise 


LUDENY’S covcu nroes 
Let LUDEN’S guard your voice 


keep nasal passages clear, 


and throat healthy. No 
narcotics; no color- 
ing. Have many uses. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA 








Giaairoclh 


GLAD flowers of the Sum- 
mer garden. Brilliant— 
showy—effective—dainty— 
soft—alluring—every shade 
that blows and grows. 





Masses of color out of doors 
—-unsurpassed for house 
and table decorations. Ce- 
dar Acre bulbs are the best 
grown. 

Beautiful illustrated booklet—tree. 


Describes new varieties and gives 
full planting instructions. 


EaarQcres 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box L Wenham, Mass. 

















KING’S 
Old Fashioned Flowers 


Selection of 15 varieties such as Holly- 
hocks, Phlox, Larkspur, Foxgloves, etc. 


Send for catalog NOW and take 
advantage of offers for early orders. 


hy WE AI 


mt 

















98-page 
and Floral Guide. Nearly 400 vari- 
eties—14 in colors—‘‘the cream of 
the world’s best roses.”’ All plants 
are guaranteed to grow and 
soon Send for your Guide today. 


The CONARD g& WEST GROVE 
&JonesCo. Bor 80 Pa. 
Rose specialists. 50years’ experience 












contains 
288 pages, four color 

and four duotone plates, besides 
numberless photographic true-to-life 
reproductions. It lists all the stand- 
ard varieties of flowers and vege- 
tables, as well as the best of the 
season’s novelties. 
The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence. 

Sent free lo any one mentioning this magazi ne 


| Dreer’s Orchid- Flowered Sweet Peas— 

| with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 

3and 4 blossomseach. Our mixturecon- | 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per | 
packet, 20cents perounce,60cents per', | 
pound. Garden Book free v w vith each order 


TANIA 


‘714-716 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Gracie (after a pause)—‘‘ Well, he didn’t 
make my leggings fit very well, but I’m 
sure he meant to, so I won’t say anything 
about it.” 

The other sixty cents are for my other 
six grandchildren. They are not born 
vet. If they are girls, I think some of 
them will be named Edith, Alice, Ethel, 
Eleanor, and Belle. If they are boys, 
some of them will be named Kermit, Archie, 
Quentin, and Jonathan Edwards. 

Jonathan Edwards was an ancestor of 
their grandmother, who lived in Colonial 
times. He was a great preacher and a 
strong and good man. I don’t agree with 
all his theology, but his life teaches the two 
lessons which are more important than all 
others for the Americans of to-day, for 
he always acted in accordance with the 
strongest sense of duty, and there wasn’t a 
touch of the mollycoddle about him. 

Your friend, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





GRANTED A PLACE IN THE SUN 


\ E associate Barbarity with the Dark 
Ages, or with modern warfare. It is 
difficult to consider it seriously in con- 
nection with such a peaceful and eminently 
civilized community as the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. And yet some- 
thing very like barbarity has existed 
there for the last forty years. Forty years 
ago they put young Jesse Pomeroy in a 
eell of stone, of which even the door had a 
granite covering, and decreed that he 
should remain there for the rest of his 
natural life. Jesse, to be sure, was guilty 
of peculiarly atrocious murders in _ his 
youth—he was only fourteen at the time 
of his entombment; but their very atrocity 
would probably argue insanity to the more 
inquiring judicial mind of to-day. Be- 
cause they did not, Jesse has grown up 
within stone walls from a boy of fourteen 
to a man of fifty-four, and all that time 
alone. Noticing that at last the Gov- 
ernor’s Council of Massachusetts has de- 
cided to grant the prisoner “‘exercise in the 
sun” and a few other privileges thus far 
denied him, breaking his solitude to some 
extent, the Kansas City Star remarks: 

Ever since the year of the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, Pomeroy has 
lived within those stone walls, never 
walking out in the sunshine, never speak- 
ing to any one, never seeing a person from 
the outside world except his mother, who 
has faithfully visited him once every two 
months. Within one hundred yards of his 
cell the human tide of the great city of 
Boston has ebbed and flowed for nearly 
half a century, but he has never heard 
even a footfall of it. Mule-cars have 
given way to trolleys and the underground 
tubes; the telephone has come into general 
use, but he has never seen one. 

The judge who tried him, the attorney- 
general and district attorney who prose- 
cuted him, the lawyer who defended him, 
the governor who spared his life and 
gave him a living death instead, all died 
years ago; he has survived nearly all who 
knew him except his mother. His keepers 
say he has read every one of the eight 
thousand books in the prison library, that 

















FROM TIN CANS TO POTATOES 


Eleven years ago a man with an imagination 
looked into a vacant lot in the city of Yonkers, 


N. Y. If this man had lacked an imagination all 
he would have seen would have been a collection 
of tin cans, broken crockery, old papers and other 
rubbish. But his vision went farther. He saw 
the rubbish removed, the earth tilled, and rows 
of vegetables and flowers filling the space. 

This lot was-owned by the city. This man with 
an imagination got permission to use it. He sought 
cooperation to develop it. Bright boys responded. 

hey were organized to make it a garden spot. 
They went to work. The single lot wasn't big 
enough. Use of another was obtained. Thirty-six 
children joined the enterprise. From this begin- 
ning sprang one of the most unique civic gardening 
organizations—The Fairview Garden School. 

From two city lots and thirty-six boys it has 
grown to four acres and six hundred boys and 
girls, with a long waiting list. Equipment includes 
the Garden House, greenhouse, tool houses, ete. 

In many ways this garden activity is original. 
It is not connected with the schools. It is not a 
mere pastime. It is conducted upon a commercial 
basis—that is, although the present property was 
provided by endowments, it is practically self- 
sustaining. In a single year the plots have pro- 
duced vegetables, computed on the basis of prices 
obtained by street venders, to be worth $3,306. 
The expenses average $3,000 per year. It has 
proved that a 10x16 plot each season can produce 
vegetables to the value of $5. 

The children represent various nationalities, 
different social conditions. Forty per cent. attend 
parochial schools, sixty per cent. public schools. 
The average age is 1114 years. Attendance is 
compulsory. Attention must be given each plot at 
least twice a week. 

Four sizes of plots are afforded: 10x12, 10x14, 
10x16 feet, allotted according to age and ability. 
A rental fee of 10 cents a month is charged for 
each. Older boys have 10x24 plots and pay 
rental in the form of winter greenhouse work. 

No uniformity of cultivation is insisted upon, 
but utility is the watchword. Three instructors 
supervise the work. 

Every six children are provided with a set of 
tools valued at $3.76. Proceeds from greenhouse 
products go into the garden fund. Last year the 
children contributed 50,000 packets of seeds to 
be sold by public schools for use in home gardens. 

One of Yonkers’ old-time mansions on the 
grounds is used as a club house for social civic work. 
It is the home of the vegetable club, reading club, 
sewing club, dancing club, penny provident fund. 

There are many inspirations for other cities 
and towns in this unique garden organization. To 
quote from one of the school's recent reports: 

“The influence on character, on ideals, the 
widening of the horizon, the joy of being useful, 
the pleasure of competition, the growth of social 
solidarity and community interest—these are in- 
tangible results, but very real, and the foundation 
of our faith in this work.” 

Great educators, including Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, also civic betterment experts, have 
realized the value of children’s gardens. In Europe 
the establishment of school gardens is general. 

America has been slow to take up this work, 
but it is now rapidly spreading. The Macdonald 
Institute, at Guelph, Canada, is equipped for teach- 
ing School Gardening. The Omaha Civic League 
issues a most helpful handbook. Notable in this 
activity, also, are the Putman School, Boston: the 
Children’s Farm at De Witt Clinton Park, N. Y.; 
the School Gardens at Cleveland; the Minneapolis 
Garden Club, and the School Gardens of Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Rochester, ete. 

Digest readers who contemplate taking up this 
admirable work would do well to seek advice 
from some of the above associations. 
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he-reads French, German, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, and Arabic, and that he is 
a superior mathematician, having educated 
himself, but that in all the forty years 
his face has never been seen to lighten 
with a smile. 

And yet he is intelligent. In his plea 
to the Governor’s council for some degree of 
merey he wrote: 


‘“*T respectfully suggest that this prisoner 
have some encouragement in doing well. 
He is no worse than his neighbors. It can 
not be denied that the crime I committed 
was dreadful and that public justice re- 
quired satisfaction, but the truth is, no 
effort has been made from that day to this 
to better this prisoner’s condition. Kind- 
ness is never lost on any one, and this 
prisoner has all his life shown himself 
responsive to kind treatment. In the 
sincere hope that my plea may move you 
to uplift, in some way, this friendless life, 
| am, respectfully yours, 

““Jnssk Pomeroy.” 


He is to be given exercise in the sun, and 
an opportunity to talk with other men, and 
an occasional ride in a motor-car over 
the roads of Massachusetts and along the 
ocean's shore. It would be interesting to 
know the workings of his mind when he is 
taken on that first motor-car ride, and to 
hear his comments, if he makes any. It 
will be interesting, too, to watch the out- 
come of this experiment upon a mind that 
forty years ago was abnormal, and may 
yét be. Indeed, how couid it be other than 
unbalanced after almost a half century of 
isolation? 





ABOARD THE BERLIN-CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE EXPRESS 


= immutable eastness of the East 
and the westness of the West, pro- 
claimed so positively by Rudyard Kipling, 
seem to have been sadly jolted by the 
new rapid transit effected between the 
Berlin Tiergarten and the Golden Horn: 
At all events, when the great Berlin- 
Constantinople express pulled into the 
Turkish capital, after a run of 2,000 miles, 
through lands of many races, East and 
West met most definitely, and there was a 
triumphant celebration of the event such as 
old Stamboul has not seen these many 
days. However our sympathies may lie, 
or however neutral we may be, there is 
something in this feat by a nation com- 
pletely ringed with hostile armies that wins 
admiration. There is an audacity and a 
defiance about it that is not so very alien to 
the spirit that our own fighters have shown 
in the more sanguinary days of our history. 
He must agree at least, who reads such a 
story of the ride as that of Mr. Augustus 
IF’. Beach, that it must have been a tremen- 
dous and inspiring experience in many 
ways. Mr. Beach, who writes for the 
International News Service, and whose 
story appears in the New York American, 
was one of seven neutral correspondents 
who were invited to take that first run of 
sixty hours down from Berlin to Con- 
stantinople. They left Berlin at eight 
o'clock of a Saturday morning, and 
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HAVE YOUR TREES 


é etait | NOW / 


A weak crotch—hidden decay — 
a winter storm—RUIN ! 


—and yet this tree seemed perfect 


How many of your trees, which look thanks to the excellent reinforce- 
perfect to you, are in danger of de- ments you gave them."’ In our 
struction by the next winter storm, files are hundreds of similarly en- 

cause of weak crotches and hid- thusiastic letters. The U.S. Gov- 
den decay? Only the trained eye ernment,after exhaustive investiga- 
of areal tree surgeon can determine. tion, officially chose Davey experts 
Only real tree surgery as practiced as best. Davey Tree Surgery. is 
by Davey Tree Surgeons can rem- mechanically perfect and scien- 
edy permanently the defects that tifically accurate. Every year of 
make them easy victims of winter neglect adds from 10% to 25% to 
storms. Wm. Kleinheintz,Supt.of the cost of saving trees. Have 
the famous P. A. B. Widener Estate, 
Ogontz, Pa., writes: “‘In a most today for free examination and 
severe ice storm recently our trees booklet illustrating Davey Tree 
were only very slightly damaged, 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. ,211 Elm St.,Kent, Ohio 


your trees examined now. Write 


Surgery. 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Accredited representatives available between 
Kansas City and Boston, 














| are Sheep Manure 


Best for Lawns and Gardens 


> 
Nature’s Own Plant Food S& = 
For all crops. Especially good A A 








for lawns, gardens, etc., where 
quick and certain results are 
necessary. 
for smal 
ich in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash; alsoadds humus, 
Sheep’s Head Brand >, Ms 
guaranteed absolutely clean— oA GUA ane 
nothing but sheep manure—free eal 
from weed seeds which are killed by heat. Dried and 
pulverized for easy application. 200 lbs. delivered anywhere east 
of the Missouri River for $4.00, cash with order. Send for 
information and prices, delivered, on any quantity desired. 
807 River St. 
Natural Guano Co. “Xion! 


Garden Outfit Complete For 25c 


and a little favor 
Sent Post Paid b: 
PARCEL POS 
D:ilt-Cultivator, 


30 Papers Veg. See 
40 vari'ts Fi'r Seed, 


i = to he introduce = Northern ee’ vegetable 
e i most remar' le offer, 


teed, es - in 
Write for full part J. KING, Richmond, Va. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


— AND ALMANAC FOR | 


extensively D 
truite, shrubbery, etc. 




























es; with many colored pl a ry 
qubes ane telites sin noel kens, in ubat 


ice l5c. BM back if 
satisfied. C. 0. 908 port, 





ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in seeds and 
plants at bargain prices. Don’t buy until 

have seen our beautiful new catalog and special 
Tiveral o offer, mailed free if you mention this paper. 


Iowa Seed Co., Dept.L-DDes Moines, Iowa * 














100 Real Dutch Gladioli Bulbs for $2 | 


The first pick of the best Holland Growers. Every bulb full 
size, full of life, and true to its name! I guarantee them. 
Here's .a chance to geta 0 full of high class bulbs 
at a very low figure. Compare the prices with the > 
10 each of the 10 Gladioli varieties below, for 

100 for $2 1° 2. Not mixed all together, but each variety 
packed by itself. Also sold separately by the 100 or 1,000. 

00 


1,000 
AMERICA, finest pink, large flow . + «$1.50 $12.00 
AUGUSTA, white slashed with carmine | |. 1.75 "34.00 
BARON Wior uti . 2.00 18.00 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant, vermillion,scarlet 1.50 1 | 
HALLEY, b: RNa Din! cone oS 2. 






Aone, pice Am aes nn un- My ‘ sis bt ie other attrac- 
ys tive offers in Dahlias pee 
Begonias will be sent 








send with remittance 





186 Broadway 








WEET PEAS 


ins randifiora vatieties 
t Peantiful” colors and largest 
‘anno! 


“a Spencers, By 





FREE my handsome 1916 FlowerList. 

Senda dime and addresses of 3 flower 
growers and I will include art study of 
ROSES IN NATURAL COLORS 
for framing, a full packet of my lovely new 
Peachblow Aster and coupon good for 10c on a 

‘0c order. My methods are to your advantage. Try me 
MISS EM WHI TE, 


3032 Aldrich Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 













A BEAUTIFUL NEW VOLUME 


The Book of 
Hardy Flowers 


Asimple and complete descriptive guide to the 
cultivation of the trees and shrubs, perennial and 
annual flowers that are hardy or are suitable for 
planting out-of-doors in summer. A big beautiful 
book of.almost 500 pages of text, and 90 beautiful 
full-page illustrations in color and half-tone, that 
will assist the reader in the identification of all 
hardy flowers. Large octavo, 9 4 x 6% _ inches and 
2 inches thick. Price $3.50, by mail $3.70. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS pees at 
354-60 FOURTH AVENUE ORK 







































OCK GARDENING 


F A By H. H. 
or Amateurs tHomas 

All about rock gardens, what they are, 

bowcared for: Natural rock gardens, made 

rock gardens; an alphabetical list of allthe 
best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
* almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
: photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. Large 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 
mail $2.12. 









Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 

854 - 360 Fourth 
Avenue 


New York, ¥. ¥, 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complcte telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 


with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 





One Policy 


One System 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


~\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
2 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Doctor, These Books Are for You 


A timely, new, and tersely descriptive List of Important Books for Physicians, with prices, is 
now ready, and will be mailed to any doctor sending us his professional card or envelope—no obligation. 


These medical books (with a few exceptions) are of in- 


PARTIAL LIST OF TITLES: 


cluded in the regular FuNK & WAGNALLS ComPANy CaTAa- Bland-Sutton: “ 7usors, Innocent and Malignant.” 
LOG OF PUBLICATIONS. Manyareveryrecent;others,revi- Bosanquet: “Serums, Vaccines and Toxines in 


sions of standard authorities; a// are valuable and truly 
reflect current medical thought, method and opinion. 


Treatment and Diagnosis.” Bramwell: ‘“Hypno- 
tismand Treatment by Suggestion.” Cohn: ‘‘Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics.”’ Gould : 


Read the titles in the right-hand column, Doctor. “Zlements of Surgical Diagnosis”” Hutchinson: 
These may suggest to you some important investiga- “Syphilis.” Morris and Dore: “Light and X-Ray 


tions. You might even find here a work—or perhaps 7veatment of Skin Diseases.” 
more than one—for which you have long unconsciously ‘Physician vs. Bacteriologist.” 
searched —works which would round out your experi- 


Rosenbach : 
Schmitt: 
“A Brief of Necroscopy and its Medico-Legal 
Relation.”’ Shaw: ‘‘Organotherapy.”’ Treves: ‘‘Siu- 


ence in some special fields. These modern books are dents’ Handbook of Surgical Operations.” Wic- 
usefulalike to thegeneral practitioner andthe specialist. ham and Degrais: ‘“Radiumtherapy.” Yeo: “The 
All the works named here, and many more, are de- Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and Climates.” 


scribed in our new MedicalCatalog. Write forit before youforget. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











arrived in Constantinople in the evening of 
the following Monday, January 17. He 
tells of the cheers that rang throughout the 
Friedrichstrasse Bahnhof in Berlin as the 
flag-festooned locomotive pulled in with 
its train of special cars, each extravagantly 
His story 


decorated for the occasion. 


continues: 


This train, we soon discovered, had been 
newly made, and the aim to make it the 
acme of perfection in transcontinental 
travel had been achieved. Nothing was 
missing, not even bootjacks. Flowers were 
everywhere. The corridors were carpeted 
in a fashion of soft luxury that would do 
credit to milady’s parlor. 

Berlin sent us on the way with a last 
great salvo of cheers. As we drew south- 
ward all Germany seemed gathered at the 
stations to see us pass. Traveling sixty 
miles an hour, we could faintly hear the 
cheers as we passed the stations and catch 
fleeting glimpses of school-children, who 
seemed to be waving flags and singing, 
and lines of soldiers standing rigidly at 
salute. 

Breslau gave us the first great recep- 
tion. It was the first time Breslau had 
gathered in full force since von Hindenburg 
drove the Russians from the back door of 
the city. Kandrzin and Ogaberg welcomed 
us in similar fashion, and at midnight we 
slowly rolled into the great station of 
Budapest. 

Here we found another overflow crowd. 
Everybody shook hands with everybody 
else. Everybody cheered, and new wreaths 
and new streamers were brought out and 
arranged on our engine and coaches. 

Budapest is the one city in all of war- 
torn Europe where one still can tango and 
fox-trot, and the cafés were emptied for an 
hour that the beauty and chivalry of gay 
Budapest might bid us weleome and speed 
us on. 

No Hungarian hamlet, however small, 
failed to acquaint us with the Hungarian 
delight over the Balkan outcome. Hun- 
garian playfulness in all things is delightful. 
At three towns, whose names we could not 
eatch, great open-air festivals were being 
held in our honor and we caught glimpses 
of pretty maidens in native garb pirouetting 
to the strains of Hungarian music, which 
eame to the train in sufficient volume to 
make us wish'we might linger. 


But soon they had left the snow-covered 
plains of southern Hungary and were 
making their entry into the mountainous 
Balkans. As we read: 

Poor Servia we entered in the middle 
of the night. Belgrade, once the capital 
of a spirited nation, we passed long before 
the dawn. 

Nish, to which the Servian Government 
fled from Belgrade, and whence it fled 
later to the four winds, showed us a veri- 
table congress of nations. High German 
officers and chiefs of the Government in the 
Bulgarian occupation saluted and were 
saluted by gaily caparisoned Austrians and 
Hungarians. Stolid, stalwart Bulgarians 


trod their posts while downecast Servian 
prisoners went ruefully about their tasks. 

We are soon in Bulgaria, where the 
spirit of the conqueror, inspired by the 
crushing annihilation of an ancient enemy. 
is more in evidence than in either Germany 
or Austria - Hungary. 


Still there are 





















Germans and Austrians, but the many are 
Bulgarians. 

We mount high and higher. The 
sun sinks away behind the Balkan hills, 
and finally, at ten o’clock, we come to 
Sofia, the Bulgarian capital. It seems 
that not only King Ferdinand, but all his 
kingdom, had come out to see us. Bul- 
garian officials take charge of the Orient 
Express, and a new engine, already hung 
with flags and greens, becomes the pilot. 

We stay here forty minutes, the longest 
stop -of the trip. This time there are 
Americans among those who greet me. In 
fact, our first salutation is the truism that 
“Tt is a long way to Broadway.” 

From Sofia we begin to ride among 
mountains that in the majestic splendor 
of a moonlight night make us think deeply 
and patriotically of Yellowstone Park. We 
creep along cliffs that rise hundreds of 
meters above the great plains, where the 
rivers are black ribbons against the back- 
ground of white and where only trees dot 
their peculiar pattern. 

During the early hours of Monday we 
are leaving these mountains. Surely our 
engineer once ran a toboggan-slide at 
Coney Island, for he keeps us coasting till 
we begin to wonder if he is still in the 
engine. 

We soon know, for again we are cutting 
the plains. We awaken in Turkey. We 
have left the winter of Bulgaria for the 
spring of the Orient. 

We pass here sentry-huts of permanent 
construction, for this is the battle-ground 
of ages. The fields are fertilized with the 
blood of men who have been at war in 
this arena since time began. ; 

Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and 
Bulgarians are now left behind and we 
behold the Turk alone the lord of the land. 
He is a practical, capable-looking person, 
this Turkish regular, who has just swept 
Gallipoli so clean of enemies. As we 
proceed, Turkey in war-time grows upon 
us, even as the idea of seeing people who 
have come direct from Berlin seems to 
grow upon the Turks. 


As they approach their destination a 
blaze of light and a shrieking and shouting 
and cheering that continue unabated give 
them a hint of the reception they are to 
receive, and of the spirit in which Turkey 
welcomes this welding of the steel band 
joining her to Germany and holding the 
defeated Balkans in its grip. The cor- 
respondent describes their arrival: 


Outside of San Stefano we are met by 
Government representatives and officially 
welcomed, the speeches being made as we 
stand at a siding with a full moon and the 
stars as a light. 

Steaming slowly through San Stefano we 
pass thousands of cheering and waving 
Turks. Crescent flags wave from the 
housetops along the whole route to the 
uttermost limits of Constantinople. 

The West has met the East in Europe, 
and men of all nations are drinking to the 
prospects of the union, while the lights of 
Stamboul and Pera are blinking ‘good 
luck” across the waters of the Golden Horn. 

One wonders if Bismarck, when he 
dreamed of a German Empire girdled by 
iron rails, had even the most fleeting 
mental glimpse of this strange stee] that 
has made neighbors of Berlin and Con- 
stantinople, of Hamburg and Bagdad. 
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When next you're wading 

through slush to board a 
trolley and your neighbors 
pass in a comfortable ALL- 
YEAR Car— 


Just register a vow that your 
next automobile will be a 
Kissel—the original conver- 
tible car—the only ALL- 
YEAR Car. 


What’s the use of being with- 
out a car at the time when 


EVERY INCH A CAR 


_ “Tl wish Ours 
ALL-YEAR car: 





Own a car you can use now 


you most need one— Now. 
For it really serves a more 
useful purpose in winter than 


in summer. 


And if it’s a Kissel ALL- 
YEAR Car it won't cost you 
much more than an open 


car alone. 


No expense to make the 
change in spring—no expert 
help needed— it can be done 
in your own garage. 


KISSELKAR 


Kissel ALL-YEAR Cars, both Coupe-Roadster and Touring-Sedan, are 
a mounted on the 32-Four chassis at $1450 and on the 42-Six chassis at $1950, 


$2000 and $2100. Without the winter tops these models are $1050 to $1750. 


Write for literature. 


: Kissel Motor Car Co. 


404 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
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Cards, circulars, book, paper, 

n Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary$60 
Savemoney. Printforothers, 

OUP dizprost. Alleasy, rulessent. 
> Sn Write Sachs Soe setaton of 
= presses, TY PE,cards,samples 
A O W Eine Press Co. Meriden, Cone 





sent free. 


PATENTS 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


White for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 





Atwood Grapefruit 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


Your dealer will supply it. 





Always in 
this wrapper 








Most Scientific and Effective Method of 
HEAT INFUSION 
For the Quick Relief of Aches and Pains 


CE 
driermofite, 


TRADE MAR’ 
Far better than hot-water bags and 
old-fashioned poultices. 

HEAT and LIGHT are the most potent 
agents known to science for the quick relief of 
pain. The THERMOLITE is simply the quick- 
est and most effective method of infusing heat 
and light. By atteching to any electric light 
fixture in your home or office, a flood of warm, 
comforting, pain-relieving heat and light is gen- 
erated in the SPECIAL lamp in conical reflec- 
tor, which, when focused upon the point of pain, 
not only heats the surface of the skin but pene- 
trates it and the underlying structures twe inches 
or more below the surface, INTO and THROUGH 
the affected parts, and so thoroughly heating 
and energizing them as to 

Quickly Relax the Congestion 
and Quickly Relieve the Pain 

It is especially effective for the quick relief of pains 
from colds, grippe, pleurisy, neuralgia, neuritis, rheu- 
matism, gout, sprains, infections, headache, earache, 
backache, etc. Indispensable to individuals, physicians, 
hospitals, barber shops, beauty parlors, chiropodists 
and chiropractors. 

Price, $5, prepaid parcel post. 
Money promptly refunded if not satisfactory 
after ten days’ trial 


If your local Electrical, Drug or Dept. Store cannot 
supply you, write direct to 


Thermolite Prerinet st sco. 


1328 Broadway (cor. 34th St.) 
or 40 Warren St. 
NEW YORE 






















BOOKLET 
giving full informa- 
tion sent FREE upon 
request. Write us. 

















are comfortable— 
long, flat, flexible— 
transforming sharp 
shocks into easy /) 
undulations 


aristocratic dame? 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Careful!—‘* Will the vaccination - mark 
show, doctor? ”’ 





“That depends entirely on you, 
madam ! ’”—Puck. 
Jolly —Lapy—* On a submarine? How 


jolly! And what do you do?” 

Sattor—“ I runs for’r’d, mum, and tips 
her up when we wants to dive.”—London 
Opinion. 





Alas!—Pror.—‘‘ What three words are 
used most among college students?” 

Weary Fresu—" I don’t know.” 

Pror.—* Correct.”’—University of Mich- 
igan Awgwan. 





Usually Efficient.—‘‘ Now,” said the 
professor of chemistry, “ under what com- 
bination is gold most quickly released?”’ 

** Marriage,” declared the bright student. 

-Dallas News. 


In 2016.—‘‘ Who is that haughty and 
sos 
“Ssh! A real personage. Regent of 
the Descendants of the Ford Peace party.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





His Little Surprize—Fair Hostess 
(entertaining wounded soldier)—‘* And so 
one “‘ Jack Johnson” buried you, and the 
next dug you up again and landed you on 
the top of a barn! Now, what were your 
feelings? ”’ 

Tommy—‘ If you'll believe me, ma’am, 
I was never more surprized in all my life.” 
—Punch. 


Durable.—The admiration which Bob 
felt for his aunt Margaret included all her 
attributes. 

“T don’t eare much for plain teeth like 
mine, Aunt Margaret,” said Bob, one day, 
after a long silence, during which he had 
watched her in laughing conversation 
with his mother. ‘‘I wish I had some 
eopper-toed ones like yours.’”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Where They Failed.—Napoleon never 
voted the Prohibition ticket. 


Oliver Cromwell never rode in an 
automobile. 
Jeanne d’Are never rode on the rear 


seat of a motor-cycle. 

Cleopatra never wore a union suit. 

Julius Czxsar could play anything but 
pinochle. 

The Queen of Sheba never had to stand 
up in a street-car. 

Nero never tried to blow out the gas.— 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 

Prodigal Returned.—One morning the 
“ Black Maria ”’ arrived at the police-court 
to take to jail the prisoners who had been 
arrested the previous night. As they filed 
into the van the policemen were much 
amused to hear an old woman, who was 
the last of the string, shout out to a young 
prisoner in front— 

““ Now, then, come out of that; you’ve 
got my corner!” 

Needless to say, the old lady obtained 
her accustomed seat. Then, as the door 
was closed to and the policeman stept 
up behind, she put her face to the bars and 
said to him in delightfully dulcet tones: 

“Home, James ! ’—Tit-Bits. 









Realistic.—“‘ I sleep like a log.” i 
“With the saw going through it. 
Boston Transcript. 


” 





Rewarded.—The man who is punctual in 
calling on a girl has a chance to rest before 
she appears.— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


sé 


Sensitive.—.J rssin—*‘ Please, auntie, the 
new lady next door says, her compliments, 
and will you play very low, because her 
husband is extremely musical.’’—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


What Was in the Cellar?—‘‘ Olathe has 
an Englishman who reads the London pa- 
pers faithfully. When it began to thunder 
last Thursday afternoon he ducked into a 
Zeppelin-proof cellar and stayed there for 
twenty-four hours.’”’—Olathe Register. 





A Bargain.—‘‘ How much vas _ dose 
collars? ”’ 
“Two for a quarter.” 
9» 


** How much for vun? 
** Fifteen cents.” 
“* Giff me de odder vun.’’—Yale Record. 





Far Worse.—Hr—“ One thing is sure. 
I don’t intend to be criticized and censured 


because I have failed to realize your 
expectations.” 
SHe—‘‘ You misunderstand me com- 


pletely. All that I have done is to express 
my conviction that you have more than 
justified my fears.”—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

Brave.—Speaking of the man who walks 
right up to the cannon’s mouth, there is 


L. C. Rosa, of the Spearville News, who 
writes: 
“We are willing to lend what as- 


sistance we can through this column for 
better babies. We have never seen one yet 
but what could be improved.’’—Kansas 
City Star. 

Noblesse Oblige.—‘‘ Mother,”’ said little 
Mabel, ‘‘ do missionaries go to heaven? ” 

“Why, of course, dear,”’ her mother 
replied. 

‘“* Do cannibals? ” 

“No, I’m afraid they don’t.” 

‘* But, mother,”’ the little girl insisted, 
‘if a cannibal eats a missionary he’ll have 
to go, won’t he? ’’—New York Evening Post. 

The Men Higher Up.—She was doing her 
best to make full use of her leap-year 
prerogative. 

““T am a poor girl, as you know,” she 
said, ‘‘ but if the devotion of a true and 
loving heart goes for anything with you—”’ 

** Oh, it goes with me, all right,’’ inter- 
rupted the practical young man, ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid it won’t go with the grocer and 
the butcher.’’—J ndianapolis Star. 


Wise Constituent.——A Congressman re- 
ceived almost daily letters from a con- 
stituent asking for garden-seed, with 
emphasis on peas. The demand for peas 
got so heavy that the Congressman was 
moved to write this letter: 

‘“T am sending you a half dozen more 
packages of peas as requested. Say, what 
are you trying to do down there, plant 
the whole State in peas? ”’ 

The reply came a few days later. It 
read: 

‘*No, I’m not planting them, but they 
make bully soup. Send along some more.” 
—Kansas City Star. 
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Write Today for Information 
Regarding Our 


First Mortgage 
Land Credit Bonds 


Same absolute safety and sound 
—s security as first farm mort- 

ages. But insured in convenient 
DENOMINATIONS OF $100, $500, $1000. 
These bonds are directly secured by 
first mortgages on specially selected 
productive farms worth more than 
twice the amount of the mortgage. 
We guarantee all titles. Interest 6% 
net. Send for descriptive literature. 
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Maxwell Investment Company 
Established 1871 
831 Lathrop Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Safe Municipal Bonds 


5% i. | 6% 


These bonds are the direct obligations of prosperous 
cities and towns. Theyare not special-assessment street 
improvement bonds, but gene ral obligations secured by 


the spn d power of the community— prior liens to every 
Other fe of encumbrance. Our Municipal Bonds are 
SE ited i by the U.S. Government as security for Pos- 
vings Deposits. Just as safe as U.S. Treasury 
Bont oom they earn twice as much. Issued in coupon 
form in denominations of $500 and $1,000. Safe, profit- 
able and readily convertible. Write for latest list. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
246 Fourth Ave. t. 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 








First Mortgages on Oregon 


fashington & Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount Hy ode, will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. “EP 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend gid the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No 

77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit aiateeoerinds’ inv estors. 















INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


Waite for New List No. 574 Ano Free BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM NORTEACE CO. (inc) 
Oklahoma City. vu. S. 


Stocks"Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small 
first payment and balance in monthly install- 
ments, depending upon what you can afford to 
pay. $5, $10, $25, $40, $5. You receive all dividends 
while completing payments and may sell securities 
at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 
ce Free Booklet, B. 2. ‘‘The Partial Pay- 

5 ment Plan."’ Gives full information of this 

= method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


3 preteen: MORGAN 
’ AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway New York City 
Members - ew York Stock catangs 
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PAPER-PROFITS IN THE RECENT 
BULL MARKET 


N the extraordinary advances made by 

what are known as munition-stocks 
in the closing months of 1915, readers of 
newspapers were often misled into believing 
many handsome fortunes had been made. 
No doubt some such fortunes were made, 
but profits were sometimes mere paper, 
and often were realized only in moderate 
degree. When the speculation was at its 
highest, a writer in the New York Times 
Annalist related a story to illustrate how 
profits had been sometimes made on small 
investments. He cited as an authentic 
ease a real-estate man of the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City, who drew out 
$200 from a savings-bank and went into 
Wall Street, altho he knew extremely little 
of the stock market. Following is the tale: 


“Bethlehem was selling that day at 58, 
not 458, but plain 58. The war was young 
and Mr. Schwab had not yet taken his 
position as the chief provider of munitions 
to the Allies. The real-estate agent found 
that he could almost pay for four shares of 
Bethlehem outright, or get twenty shares 
on a margin. Just then some one intro- 
duced him to privileges, the dictionary 
name for ‘put’n calls.’ He learned that he 
could buy a call on 100 shares of Bethlehem 
at 65, good for thirty days, for $125. 

“He returned to the Bronx that night 
with a part of his fortune intact, a rare 
experience for the lamb going home from 
Wall Street, and with a slip of paper that 
entitled him to buy 100 shares of Bethle- 
hem for $6,500 within thirty days. Of 
course he did not expect to have $6,500 in 
thirty days or thirty years, but he had 
learned that if Bethlehem went above 65 
some one who had $6,500 would loan it to 
him on the stock as security. 

‘As every one who is not deaf, dumb, and 
blind knows, Bethlehem did sell above 65 
in much less than thirty days. So the 
agent carried his slip dow ntown and found 
that in truth a bank would provide the 
money to take up the option. That was 
less than a year ago, and the agent still has 
100 shares of Bethlehem on which he owes 
$6,500, plus interest. But his equity over 
the loan is about $52,000. This is an au- 
thenticated instance. Doubters are taken 
to the Bronx and shown the very door from 
which the agent emerged that fateful day.” 


This story illustrates how extraordinary 
profits, provided this gentleman from the 
Bronx and other speculators took their 
profits in cash, were sometimes made last 
autumn. But in general, the writer found 
it was ‘“‘hard to find people who had made 
fabulous profits.”” As a rule, men reputed 
to have done so were more likely to be 
found “sitting in a broker’s office before 
quotation-boards, listening intently for a 
word of cheer from the ticker.”’ Of such 
as these the writer says: 


‘After making $100 on ten shares they 
took a flier on twenty, and having made 
$300 on those they plunged on a hundred. 
The higher stocks went the more deeply 
involved they became, until a ten-point 
rise meant a small fortune and a ten-point 
break insolvency. They resolve each day 
to get out, but when they get ready to sell 
the market looks good for a further ad- 
vance, and they hate to leave it for some 
one else. Most of them will stay too long, 





and go home with the money they started 
in with, or with no money at all. They are 
paper millionaires. 

**Suppose five men should sit around a 
table and sell a $5,000 house in rotation, 
each man adding $1,000 to the price he 
received. With each trip around each of 
the five would be worth another $1,000— 
on paper. The house would ultimately 
sell at $100,000, but it would still be a 
$5,000 house. It would still be renting at 
$35 a month, a good return on $5,000, but 
nothing to be proud of on a $100,000 in- 
vestment. That is an extreme illustration 
of what is going on in Wall Street. ‘The 
circle is larger, and it may be that the house 
which was started at $5,000 was actually 
worth $100,000, but the last owner is going 
to have trouble getting a return on that 
valuation. 

“There are thousands of people in the 
market who could sell out now and have 
comfortable fortunes, but if they all tried 
it they would not be able to collect their 
profits. Here and there a cautious in- 
dividual does sell out and get away. But 
the majority will stick it out.’ 


At the same time, men do sometimes 
make money in Wall-Street speculation by 
sheer accident. Especially is this true in 
what is known as ‘‘a crazy market.”’ The 
writer cites a floor member of the Exchange 
who, being in doubt about an order, tele- 
phoned his office to ask the buyer’s name, 
and hearing that his name was Baldwin 
and that he had $1,000 on deposit with the 
house, some confusion of mind ensued and 
he bought 1,000 shares of Baldwin Loco- 
motive, instead of buying some other stock 
for a man named Baldwin. When, soon 
afterward, the mistake was discovered, the 
floor member, in accordance with an 
established practise in such matters, sold 
the 1,000 shares of Baldwin Locomotive, 
and so made matters that much straight. 
In the meantime, however, the price had 
so much advanced that a profit of $6,500 
was shown on the transaction. This profit 
went into what is known as a brokerage 
firm’s ‘‘Mistakes Account.” It is said to 
have been noted by the firm at that time 
as one of the few items in that account in 
which the balance was on the right side. 
Another interesting experience is narrated 
by the same writer: 


‘‘There is a man who used to be in the 
millinery business, out of which he got all 
the money he needed. He went into Wall 
Street and made a million dollars. He 
lost it, started in again on borrowed money, 
and made another million. He is called 
the shrewdest trader of the 1915 market; 
he has'accounts in half a dozen firms, and 
if he sold his stocks his check would be good 
for $300,000 at any of them. The trouble 
is that his stocks do not stay sold. Before 
he is out of his commitments he learns of 
another impending movement and puts 
his money back. He says himself that if 
he could quit and go back to millinery he 
would be a rich man. 

“The real gainers by the bull market 
have been those persons, usually strangers 
to Wall Street, who realized months ago 
that good stocks were cheap, and who 
bought conservatively. Many of these in- 
vestors, for they are Simon-pure investors, 
fixt a much higher price as their limit and 
sold out when that figure was reached. So 
long as the market keeps on going up 
thousands of others have big profits—on 
paper. The investors have them in cash. 
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N every business, but perhaps 
most of a!l in the automobile 
industry, good-will is a priceless 
asset. To the manufacturer of 
pleasure cars or trucks, his good 
name, his reputation, measures the 
sales possibilities of his 
product and hence the 
degree of his success. 


[ontinental 
Motors 


No car can have a reputation greater 
than that of its motor. As the perform- 
ance of the motor, so the verdict of the 
motoring public. 


It is then only natural that many ot 
the largest manufacturers of pleasure cars 
and motor trucks today use one or more 
models of the Continental Motor. Their 
good-will is worth millions. It is too 
valuable to be jeopardized. 


So to their own good-will, these man- 
ufacturers add that of the Continental 
Motor. Beside that priceless jewel, their 
own good name, they set another jewel. 
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CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Factories: Detroit 
” Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world. 
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“What You 
Need Are 


\eaw\r oor 


Piston 














That's what the experienced garage 
or repair man will tell you when you 
are having power or carbon trouble. 






He knows that loss of power, poor compres- 
sion, excessive carbon, waste of gasoline and 
oil are due to the worn-out, leaky piston rings. [E | 
When yourcar is overhauled putin e&axfRoor | 
Piston Rings. They will prove aninvestment | 
of equal permanence with your motor. They | 
- pay for themselves in saving of gas and | 
oil. 


T 


Have them installed by your garage or re- 
pair man. All good supply houses have 
them in stock. 

Send for FREE booklet —“*To Have and to Hold 





+ 2. ‘ower’ —the standard handbook on gas engine com- 
Al pression. It tells what Roor efficiency means. | 
PI Manufactured by 


for FORDS McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


LYNITE Alum- St. Louis, U. S. A. 
inum Pistons Canadian Factory: 
W. H. Banfield & Sons, 372 Pape Ave., Toronto. 
BRANCH OFFICES; 
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fully equipped with 








\gextRoce Piston Rings. New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makes a combination that Pittsburg San Francisco Los Angeles 
out-classes anything for pro- Cincinnati Seattle Kansas City 
ducing snap, eed, power, St. Paul Atlanta Denver E 
silence and economy in Fords. allas : 
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BONDS = 
U.S. Government 
as security for 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


Instead of the 2% the 07 oF 
Postal Banks pay, these /O rm Lo 
3onds will yield from 


Write for Booklet F—* Bonds of Our Country”—FREE 
New First National Bank, Dept. 6, Columbus, O. 
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This Inspiring Book 
P - | I ‘ = you of he great and increasing cms for 
jawycrs an ow you can becomeone. It tells 

ractica nvesting you why law.trained men are selected for mo t 
Positions of responsitility in business, public life 
and social work—and how you can grasp these 
Opportunities. It contains 165 pages and is free. 
Send for it today. It shows you how you can be- 
come law trained in spare time at home, through the 
Modern American Law Course and Service of 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Blackstone Institute,including The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, has successfully trained more than thirty 
thousand men and women in law. Among our graduates 
are the Governor of a state, United States Senators and 

































This book is indispensable for the man 
or woman who has money to invest, 
who wants to invest wisely and to the 
best possible advantage as to safety 
and profit. Describes stocks and bonds 
as they are—as the man who goes into the 
market to invest_money will find them. 
Not a theoretical discussion—buta practi- 
cal treatise which will save dollars for its 
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readers. f/Are YOU going to Judges and thousands of ca Fe My og Ed 
men 


throw away your savings in 
ill-considered investment or 







The course has been prepared especially for home 
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They may regret that they did not stay 
with the market, but they ought to know, 
if they have been in previous big markets, 
that paper profits do not pay the grocer.” 


REMARKABLE RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad proper re- 
ported a gain in gross earnings for Decem- 
ber of approximately $4,000,000, despite 
embargoes. The gross for the month 
amounted in round numbers to $18,300,- 
000. The percentage of gain over the same 
month of 1914 was close to 28 per cent. 
Meanwhile, gross for the Pennsylvania 
company for December approximated 
$5,500,000, a gain of close to $2,000,000, 
or about 35 per cent. The two companies 
together, representing the Pennsylvania 
and its main connecting line to Chicago, 
thus gained $6,000,000 gross in December, 
or about 33 per cent. over the previous 
year. The losses of December, 1914, were 
thus much more than made up. Other 
points in this fine showing are set forth in 
The Wall Street Journal: 


‘In the eleven months already reported 
the Pennsylvania Railroad gained $5,524,- 
000 and the Pennsylvania company $4,- 
312,000, a total gain of $9,836,000. For 
the full year the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
gain was about $9,506,000, and that of the 
Pennsylvania company $6,300,000, a total 
of $15,800,000, or 6.5 per cent. 

“Surplus over charges for December 
approximated $4,000,000 for the parent 
company, and $750,000 for its principal 
subsidiary. The surplus for the two com- 
panies reported for the eleven months was 
$42,759,000. Adding the December re- 
sults, and eliminating the 6 per cent. 
dividends received by the parent company 
on $80,000,000 Pennsylvania company 
stock, makes a surplus for the year of 
$42,700,000, or 8.5 per cent on $499,- 
266,000 stock. 

“The income account of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad itself, leaving out the un- 
divided surplus of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany, will show a surplus over charges 
of approximately $40,750,000, or a small 
fraction more than 8 per cent. on the stock. 
This compares with the corresponding 


figures of earlier years as follows: 

P.C. on PC. on 
Year Surplus Stock Year Surplus Stock 
1915. . $40,750,000 8.15 1912. 9.30 
1914... 34,090,765 6.83 1911. $82 
1913... 41,920,883 8.86 1910. 9.298 





“These percentages are figured on the 
average amount of stock outstanding dur- 
ing each year. Thus the company earned 
at least 1 per cent. more on the stock in 
1910 than in 1915, altho the divisible 
surplus was actually $3,000,000 smaller. 
It is only fair to say, however, that the 
1915 results are not a criterion of what the 
road is doing for the stockholders for the 
present time, for it was not until September 
that the business revival began in earnest 
in Pennsylvania’s territory. 

‘The Pennsylvania trimmed its expenses 
last year, like other railroads; but not in 
maintenance, on which it spent a little more 
than the year before. Transportation-ex- 
penses were not only proportionately, but 
actually, lower, despite the larger volume of 
business. Combining the Railroad com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania company, the 
eleven months to the end of November 
show the following comparisons with 1914: 


1915 1914 Increase PL. 
Gross revenues. . .$233,916,117 $224,079,515 $9,836,602 4.4 
Maint’nce of way. 30,350,079 = 30,151,878 198,201 0.6 
Mt. of equipment. 44,488,708 43,369,592 1,069,116 = 2.5 
Percentage of all 













maint. to gross 1.3* 
Transp’ tation exp 4,859,350* 5.6 
P. C. to gross... . 33.9 4.2* 

Tot. op. exp..... 166,904,683 170,628,989 3,724,315* 2.2 
P. C. to gross... . 71.3 OP ns 


~~ * Decrease. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE WEST 





3.—Continued movements of 
artillery - trains behind the German 
lines, and the reported shipment west 
of 3,000 new big guns, are claimed 
by London to indicate the formation 
of a great drive at Calais or Dunkirk. 
Reports from the front indicate increase 
in artillery activities, especially near 
the Franco-Belgian border. ‘ 


February 6.—A centering of Allied activity 


is reported on the Belgian and Artois 
fronts, forestalling possible German 
concentration’ on that line. Germany 
claims the British repulsed at Neuville 
and south of the La Bassée Canal. The 
French mention ‘‘excellent results’ of 
bombardments in the Champagne dis- 
tricts on the Navarin Plateau. Twenty- 
eight air-fights are reported for the 
preceding twenty-four hours. 


7.—Artillery engagements in 
Belgium and in the Arras, Oise, and 
Somme sectors increase to a_ terrific 
intensity, tho no infantry movement is 
as yet perceptible, 


February 9.—North of Arras and west of 


Vimy and La Folie the Germans cap- 
ture 866 yards of French trenches, 
taking over 100 prisoners and several 
machine guns. The French claim the 
recapture of several points. A report 
from the Belgian frontier declares 
that 600,000 German troops have been 
sent to the extreme of the western line 
in Belgium. 


IN THE BALKANS 


February 4.—According to Vienna, Aus- 


trian troops occupy the Albanian city 
of Krova, 20 miles northeast of Durazzo, 
and are pressing rapidly forward against 
the latter city. Rome believes an 
Austro-Hungarian ‘attack on Saloniki 
to be imminent. Newly formed Bul- 
garian regiments concentrate under 
German command at two points in 
Bulgaria on the Dedeagatch-Saloniki 
railroad. Austrian forees in Monte- 
negro advance on Monastir, leaving but 
60,000 in the conquered territory. An 
artillery-duel is said to be in progress at 
Lake Doiran, where heavy British guns 
hold their own. 


5.—Austria claims that the 
Austrians and Bulgarians join forces in 
Albania and attack a mixed body of 
Italians and Servians, driving them 
back to a point only 19 miles north of 
Avlona. 


February 6.—Field-marshal von Macken- 


sen assumes command of the Austro- 
Germany army forming against the 
Allies at Saloniki. 


February 8.—A misunderstanding is hinted 


between Austria and Bulgaria, owing 
to King Ferdinand’s high demands. 
Roumania calls in all reservists out- 
side her borders. The new Servian 
Army numbers 76,000, newly equipped 
and armed. In Albania the Italians 
and Servians continue to retreat on 
Durazzo. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


3.—Bucharest reports Field- 
marshal Liman von Sanders promoted 
to be commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
forces at the Caucasian front, from his 
former position as commander of the 
First Turkish Army at Gallipoli. 


February 4.—Constantinople claims the 


defeat of Russian troops in Persia, 
75 miles southwest of Teheran, by a 
large body of Turks reenforced by 
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@e Qualifications of 


a Competent Trustee 


NTEGRITY, responsibility, good 
I judgment regarding investments, 

knowledge of the law respecting 
trusteeship, executive ability—and 
all of these sustained without inter- 
ruption—are necessary under mod- 
ern conditions before a trustee can 
be considered wholly competent. 


No individual can possess all of 
these essential qualifications. He 
may have integrity, responsibility, 
good judgment, knowledge and 
executive ability, yet he lacks the 
continuous existence which assures 
that uninterrupted management so 
necessary to the welfare of an estate. 


The Bankers Trust Company pos- 
sesses all of the essential qualifi- 
cations of a competent trustee, 
including assured existencethrough- 
out generations of beneficiaries. 
The Company will afford complete 
protection to your estate,ifappointed 
executor and trustee under your will. 


A fact not generally understood is 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this 
Company costs no more than the 
uncertain service of an individual 
trustee. 

The officers of the Company will be glad 

to confer with you, or to send you infor- 

mation in regard to this very important 


matter or in regard to any trust or 
banking matters you may have in mind. 








Bankers Trust Company’s Building 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street 


New York 


Resources over $250,000,000 
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PRATT 


Never drive a screw without first drilling a hole. 
Drill the hole with Mr. Punch, the Automatic 
Drill. You push—he twists. Bites into solid oak 
9 as you would push a pin into putty. 8 tool-steel 

drills in handle seen through numbered holes. 

Sells for $1.50. 

Send for Booklet, ‘‘The 
House that Jack Fixed’’ 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


* 


eS Greenfield, Mass. 
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From 2 
to 2,000,000 


Forty years ago I 
bought two cigars. 


I was delighted with them 
—they seemed to meet my ex- 
acting requirements. Their rare 
mellowness and delicious flavor 
made me want more. I traced 
their manufacture, and found the 
exquisite leaf came from the moun- 
tainous Vuelta district in Cuba. 


What Happened 


Soon I began to order all my 
cigars from there. Friends bought 
with me. That reduced the price. 
Their friends joined. Until now 
there are over 16,000 of us buying 
these unusually fine cigars at about 
half what they would cost if we 
could buy them at stores. 

Last year we bought over 
2,000,000 cigars. Some of us 
wanted better cigars for what we 
were paying, some wanted good 
cigars at half what they were pay- 
ing. But whatever the reason, all 
these men unite in approving my 
discovery. None of us has ever 
found a ready-made cigar quite so 
enjoyable at anywhere near the 
price. 

The price is so low because we 
buy together in large quantities, 
and have no dealer’s profit or sales- 
men’s salaries or ¢: ses. The 
price is but $5.00 per hundred, 
$2.60 for fifty. That’s about what 
they cost us. 


It is only fair to your complete 
enjoyment of smoking and to your 
pocketbook to try these private 
brand J. R. W. Havanas. 


First Five Free! 


Send me your business card or 
write me on your business station- 
ery, enclosing 10c for packing, 
revenue and postage, and you'll 
be furnished with five free as a 
trial. You’ll probably want more. 
Send today for your five free cigars! 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
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112 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. ¥. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


@ Fifth Avenue, New York 
A to colleges, publicand peteate schools, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





Fastest Boat in the World 


10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 H.P. 
§7-Footer — 


$45 


Complete | 
K.D. Boat 
All materials fitted—including hardware. 
BUILDER-AGENTS WANTED 
{7-Footer 
$95 


Finished 
ready ba the 
motor 


Get our prices with motor installed. 
LOWEST-PRICED BOAT in the WORLD 
15-Footer 
$25 


Complete 
K.D. Boat 


All materials fitted—including hardware. 
A 14-YEAR-OLD BOY CAN BUILD IT 
1S-Footer |; 

ea. 
$45 : 


Finished 






































Boat = 
With either inboard or outboard motor, 
installed. Free Catalog showing 100 Boats, 


$8 
BROOKS MFG. Co. 


February 








5352 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 
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14,000 Persians, with the capture of 


many stores. 


front, along the Tigris, 
Only insignificant u 
reported by General Aylmer at Felahie. 
All appears quiet at Kut. 

The Turkish success in Persia is reported 


as continuing, altho severe cold delays 
to’ be 


the advance. Russia claims 
holding her own. 

GENERAL 
2.—Food difficulties in Berlin 
and elsewhere ir Germany are re- 
ported, including a decided rise in the 
official maximum price for potatoes. 
Vegetables are scarce in the markets, 
while they rot in the fields. Lack of 
labor and the low price compelled by 
the Government are given as the reasons 
for the shortage. 





Rome rumors that, through 
German influence brought to bear to 
break down a growing pro-Ally con- 
spiracy in Turkey, the Sultan of 
Turkey is imprisoned and the Crown 
Prince, Yussuf Izzedin, killed or com- 
pelled to. commit suicide. This is 
related by the same rumor to the recent 
withdrawal of Turks from Gallipoli and 
the substitution of German forces. 


The wreck of Zeppelin Z-13 is dis- 
eovered by British trawlers in the 
North Sea, who, outnumbered, refuse 


to rescue the crew. 


4.—Delayed reports give the 
official statistics of the losses of East 
Prussia through the war, of which, say 
the investigators, ‘‘only a portion may 
be laid directly to Russian vandalism.” 
The figures are: Entirely or partly 
destroyed, 24 cities, 600 villages, 300 
estates, and 34,000 buildings; plundered, 
100,000 residences; killed or seriously 
injured, 2,000 civilians; carried off 
to Russia, 10,700 persons; fugitives who 
had to leave home, 350,000 to 400,000; 
killed or carried off by the Russians, 
135,000 horses, 250,000 cattle, 200,000 
hogs, 50,000 sheep, 10,000 goats, 600,000 
chickens, and 50,000 geese. The total 
damage is estimated at $375,000,000. 

The Austro-Italian campaign shows few 
incidents of note. Rome reports a 
German attack under cover of fog 
on the Tolmino front heavily repulsed, 
and the enemy put to flight on ‘‘the 


Podgora heights,” leaving many 
prisoners. 
February 5.—The Austrian Skoda gun- 


works are reported entirely destroyed 
by an explosion of unrevealed origin. 
The Johannisthal (Berlin) aerodrome 
suffers from fire, which Geneva says 
is attributed to the work of spies. 
Copenhagen claims the sinking of a 
large German war-ship in a shallow in 
the Kattegat, where it struck a mine. 

French estimates of air-losses in the West 
are, 13 English and 17 French aeroplanes 
destroyed, and of the Germans 11 
destroyed on the English front and 20 
on the French. 


6.—Madrid announces that in 
Southwest Africa 900 German -Euro- 
peans and 14,000 German natives cross 
the border from Kamerun into Spanish 
Guinea, where they are interned and 
attempts are made by Spain to feed 
them. 

Great Britain refuses her consent to the 
German plan for the distribution of 
food and clothing to the Poles through 
American agents of the Red Cross, 
claiming that Germany is to blame for 
the lack of provisions in Poland and that 
she is still draining the country of food, 
despite the plight of the inhabitants. 


February 7.—It is rumored in London that 


6.—The situation on the Irak 
is unchanged. 
engagements are 
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sum Pyorrhea 
oe Suffering 
Needless 


Loosening of the 
teeth, receding 
and inflamed 
gums (known as 
Riggs’ Disease) 
can be promptly re- 
lieved by any of the 
dentists who use 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation—a 
standard treat- 
ment and preven- 
tive —as an aid 
to their treatment. 


Most of the lead- 
ing practitioners 
so use and pre- 
scribe it. If you 
suspect Pyorthea, 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST and fol- 
low his advice. Asa 
preventive (used dai- 
ly like an agreeable 
dentifrice) Forhan’s 
is entirely effective. 
After 40, four out of 
five persons eventu- 
ally have Pyorrhea 
—unless preventive 
measures are 
adopted. 
Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it,send 
us his name with 10c. 
stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 


Forhan Co., 23-29 
Elm St., NewYork 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Clearly” 
You, Too,CanHear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person, 
without a penny of expense, solely and entirely at 
our risk, to accept a thorough trial of the 


1 2 16 Acousticon 


popesit Fr te E = mepanes 


All you need to do is to write saying t that you are deaf 
and will try the “ACOUSTICON.” The trial will not 
costfyou one cent, for we even pay delivery et 
WARNINC! a be. no good reason why ev 
auaitiiones © uld not make as liberal en 

caer a we do, so d> not send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 

The ““ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the ““ACOUSTICON” today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


| GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candl:r Bldg., New York 
| Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 
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Earl Kitchener is practically deposed as 
head of Great Britain’s land-forces by 
an order transferring the responsibility 
of issuing Government military orders 
from the Secretary of State for War 
to the British Chief of Staff, General 
Sir William R. Robertson. Other 
sources deny the report. 

Excluding prisoners taken by German 
troops but left in Austria-Hungary, 
Germany claims at present 1,420,171 
prisoners of war. 

Prince Oscar of Prussia, the fifth son of 
—— is reported wounded by a 
shell. 


February 8.—General von Hindenburg 
renews his attack on Dvinsk with all 
the violence of his original attempt. 
Illuxt and Likesno are the principal 
centers of the new operations. 


February 9.—Two Fokkers fly over Kent, 
England, dropping bombs near Rams- 
gate and Broadstairs. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


February 2.—The Japanese liner Daijin 
Maru is sunk 80 miles from Swatow 
through collision with the steamship 
Linan. Out of 181 aboard, 160 lives 
are reported lost. 


February 3.—Fire suspected to be of 
incendiary origin destroys the $5,000,- 
000 Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, 
Canada, and costs the lives of four 
men and two women, with others 
missing. 

The Russian railway from Petrograd, 530 
miles to Soroka, on the White Sea, is 
reported completed. The new port 
thus gained is ice-bound from October 
to May. 

February 5.—Two munition-factory fires 
oecur in Canada ‘‘mysteriously,” at 
Hespeler and Cape Spencer, and " 
third in an army-clothing factor 
Ottawa. A supposed attempt to — 
up the Victoria Bridge at Ottawa is 
reported frustrated. 

General Carranza forms a new Cabinet 
at Querétaro. Strikers in Mexico City 
make a demonstration and _ incur 
arrest by the military police. Villistas 
are reported near Ojinaga, with Villa 
himself at their head. The Mexico 
Central and Mexico Northwestern 
railways are declared to be completely 
paralyzed. 

The new Russian Premier announces 
radical broadening in the Duma’s scope 
at its approaching reopening, to include 
consideration of all that is ‘‘connected 
with the great question of victory.” 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 

February 3.—A last proposal by Germany 
in settlement of the Lusitania murders is 
received by the President. 

The State Department protests to the 
Carranza Government against Governor 
Candido Aguilar’s ruling in the State 
of Vera Cruz that land-purchase in that 
State constitutes automatically adop- 
tion of Mexican nationality. This is 
declared contrary to international law 
and the treaties between Mexico and 
the United States. 

February 5.—Generals Scott, Goethals, 
Edwards, Weaver, and Crozier testify 
before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations to urge an eight-million- 
dollar appropriation for the defense of 
the Panama Canal. 


February 7.—The House rushes through 
two defense bills, one to equip the New 
York and Mare Island navy-yards 
for building dreadnoughts; the other 
providing for an addition to the corps 
of midshipmen at Annapolis. 





distribute your goods. 


The figure facts you need can be se- 
cured with the Comptometer quickly and 
easily without burdensome cost. It puts 
within easy reach exact knowledge of the 
cost of each article produced or handled; 
expense by departments; by salesmen; by 
territory; comparative statements of gross 
and net profits month by month, or even 
week by week. 








In a recent address bearing upon the importance of a more 
intimate knowledge of cost accounting in business, Edward N. 
Hurley, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, said: 


“ The astonishing thing is that of the 250,000 business 
corporations in this country, over 100,000 have no net 
income whatever. In: addition, 90,000 make less than 
$5000 a year, while only 60,000 remaining, the more 
successful ones, make $5,000 a year and over.” 


As long as the figure facts lie buried in your records, they throw no 
light upon the problem of successful business management. 


Turn on the spotlight and see.what it is costing to make, handle and 


If you are headed the wrong way, you want to know it in time. 


Would you like to talk to a Comptometer man about the application of the ma- 
chine to your accounting work—its possibilities in time- and labor-saving, the short 
cuts made possible by the instruction service that 
goes with the machine? 


On your invitation, he will be glad to come 
and lay the facts before you for your considera- 
tion, without any obligation on your part. 
information by correspondence if desired. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1731 North Paulina Street, 





If you have a good cost system, the 
labor and expense of operating it will be 
greatly lessened by the rapid work of the 
Comptometer. Because of its speed and 
reliable accuracy on all kinds of figure 
work, it is an indispensable factor in the 
accounting systems of many successful 
concerns in all lines of business. 


Further 


Chicago, Ill. 











Samuel Coleridge Taylor | 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. Withan MUSICIAN 
appendix listing his Compositions. His Life 
This is the first authentic and com- Anil tales 


plete life of the only composer of clas- 
sic music to come from the colored 


Just Published 


* races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 


a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 
Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





new 191 
oo * bicycle. Write f se our 
~ —. operon On @ Su Tae to introduce. 


=! ate Send forbs on = ape and 30 
particulars o; 
made on a bicycle. amar will be ated 





w good second-hand bicycles 
tuen $n tote, toss fo clear, . 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, s, parts, and all 
pp supplies at half usual not 
unti CYCL et our catalog offers. Write Now. 
: co. 


DEPT. N i172, CHICAGO | 


UTIL AU LULA 


The wee. Camp : 


For Boys and Girls 
F YOU ARE planning to spend your 


vacation in a camp this summer, it is 
not too soon to begin investigations of the 
large number of excellent camps located 
in different parts of the country. 

Descriptive announcements of leading 
camps for boys and girls appear regu- 
larly i in The Literary Digest. If you de- 
sire further information on this subject, 
we shall be glad to have you write to 
us, addressing 


TheJiterary Digest 


E00 
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“DLORADO SPRINGS 
ITY OF SUNSHINE 


WHEN you need a rest or change of scene 
you seek the place and climate that refresh 
and invigorate. For your vacation this year— 
whether winter or summer-— select the Pike’ s 
Peak Region, and you will find scenery of in- 
finite variety, mountains, cafions, golf links, 
trails and auto boulevards, the comforts of a 
delightful residential city, pure water, mineral 
springs, and a pleasant climate that invites to 
upbuilding outdoor life. 

Write for folder illustrating one hundred con- 
secutive winter days. We have also eighty- 
eight page attractively illustrated book which 
we will send on request, 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
400 Burns Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


retlealh Education Recreation Residence 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Henolulu 
and Samea. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (Feb. 29, March 21, April 11, 
ete.) Return Ist class, $337.50; 2nd class, $225; including 
China and Japan, Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $65. Folde rs free. 

H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 

ceanic 8. 8. Co., 671 Market St., 
San Francisco 


SYDNEY stor we 





| 
} 
| 





The Literary Digest for February 19, 


February 8.—Following a conference be- 
tween Ambassador von Bernstorff and 
Secretary Lansing, it is announced that 
the United States and Germany have 
reached an agreement for the settle- 
ment of the Lusitania controversy. Tho 
avoiding the- word “illegal” in de- 
scribing the sinking of the vessel, 
Germany otherwise concedes all the 
demands this country has made. 


GENERAL 


February 6.—Breaks in the levees of the 
Arkansas River cause floods which 
engulf many towns and villages, making 
thousands of people homeless. Sixteen 
lives are reported lost. 


February 7.—An explosion wrecks a Du 
Pont powder-plant at Tacoma, Wash. 
An incendiary plot is suspected. A 
building of the tna Explosives Com- 
pany, at Emporium, Pa., is destroyed 
by the explosion of two tons of picric 
acid. 


February 8.—The Federal grand jury in 
San Francisco votes 60 indictments for 
attempts to damage munitions-plants 
and for a plot to blow up Canadian 
railway-tunnels, involving officials of 
the United States Government, the 
German Consul-General and Vice- 
Consul, the local C onsul for Turkey, and 
men high in the shipping and commer- 


ial world. 
detrei 9.—Waist- and dress-makers to 
the number of 30,000 walk out on 
strike in New York. Added to the 


children’s dresses, 
the 


makers of kimonos, 
and embroidery already on strike, 
total is 60,000 out of work. 


1916 





HAT you don’t know 
about white lead doesn’t 
hurt, so long as your painter 
continues to use it on your 
house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


protects many a house whose 

owner thinks of it only as 

“mighty good paint my painter 

uses,” 

It’s an absorbing story, though. 
Paint Tips No. 142 tells it. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(JOHN T. LEwis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NATIONAL LEAD & OIL Co., Pittsburgh) 




















Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., Managing Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
Tells m: any possible economies learned from long 
Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
> 


TIONARY. 

pene cn 
etc. ‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer. 
Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 





K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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RAYMOND - WHITCOMB | 





NASSAU and FLORIDA 


Delightful tours with prolonged stays at 
the best hotels of beautiful Nassau in the 
Bahamas, Havana, Palm Beach and other 
fashionable resorts of the famous Florida 


East Coast. Optional extensions to 
Jamaica and Panama. Departures every 


CALIFORNIA 


Remarkable New Feature 





Winter Trips 
TO 
HAVANA 


hotels; good golf courses. 
BAHAMAS Charming social life 

—golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, sea bathing. 


MEXICO 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York A 


REAL ESTATE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








per acre up. Easy payments. 
—no long. cold or hot spells. 
Fertile Soil, Good Markets. 


Fascinating in its bou- 
levard life. Excellent 


. LaBaume, Agrl, Agt 
including Progreso, Vera Ry., 301 N. &W. Bidg., 
Cruz and Tampico. 





ae at low price. 





OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA & VIRGINIA 
FARMS offer opportunities for you. 
} Mild Climate 


High Prices. 
On Railroad—Convenient to Trains. 
for free magazine and other information. F. 
., Norfolk & Western 
enmnamed Va. 


FOR SALE, Florida Seadet, 
Hotel Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch; 
Address DONALD 
VORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few yee so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” to 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERV ICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





$20.00 
Social Life, 


Write 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


dus to 





Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented_anywhere, 





On arrival at Pasadena our fae will 








travel through Southern California by 
automobile. Departures twice a week— 
Tuesdays _via Apache Trail and Wednes- 
days via Grand Canyon. 


South America 


Semi-private tours, Feb. 26 and Mar. 15. 


Japan and China 


Small parties, including the Philippines, 
Mar. 2 and 25. 


Last Cruise to the West Indies, March 11. 
Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


attle, 


Park, etc. 














GO AT MY EXPENSE TOCALIFORNIA, 
South America, or elsewhere, by forming a 
small party. Established 1900. Address: 
| a at wow RS, 1137 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


TROPICAL CRUISES 


Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 
Inciuding West Indies, Panama and 
Central America. By United Fruit Co.’s 
“Great White Fleet.”” Leave during Feb. 
and. Mar Fare, including all Ex- 
pense 


penses, Excursions €1§5 to $390 















ALASKA 


Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- 
dian Rockies; Alaska including’ Lake Atlin, 
White Horse, Yukon 
Portland, and Yellowstone ‘National 


This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request. 


THE WALTER H. WOODS CO., 
84 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


I. M. Howell, See. of State, Dept. A, bento ear 


7a TW AMERICAN OTT 


Luxurious, leisurely Winter tour through the 
West Indies, 
Frequent Tours to California 


TEMPLE TOURS, 140 Tremeat St. , Boston, Mass. 


ter resort; best all year 


iver to Dawson; Se- 
near town. 


TTS, Warwick, 


FLA. Healthful, beautiful, 
DeLAND progressive. An ideal win- 
‘round town. 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 





FOR SALE—FINE LARGE RESIDENCE, 
beautiful village. Also farm, eighty-five acres, 
Also Catskill Mountain Trout 
nok o 4 acres, healthful place. 


applying rent on Lag free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
TYPEWR ITER “EMPORIUM (Estab. 


Infor- | 1892), 34-86 West Lake St., a Illinois. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
N.Y. wanted, sent free. I help you — your 

invention, Advice Free. R. B. VEN, 











IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH e 


45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








TOURI st BOO K | “PracricaL 
FREE showing colored 
views of the unrivaled scenic 


beauty of the 

State of Washington 
where snow capped moun- 
tains, primeval forests, na- 
tional parks, unique cities 


ercises. 


$3, “First-Year Latin. 


Mopern ENGLIsH,” 
vard gradu ate, teacher and printer; 18lessons, 
318: minimum of grammar, maximum of ex- 
Double lesson on Copy- Editing and 
Proofreading,with plates, practice galleys,etc., 

”* Success guaranteed. 
Matteson Corres. School, 30 E. 42d St., N. Y. 


" DUPLICATING DEVICES 


IMPROVEMENTS WANTED—Send for free bul- 
letins andadvice. Book “INventions—Pat- 
ENTING & PROMOTING’ Free. sancaster and 
Allwine, a1 Ouray Bidg., W ashing gton, D.C. 


by Har- 














PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
300ks and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 





attract the traveler. Write OUR “MODERN” 


YOURS FOR $2.40. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. 
34,000 Users. 





339 Fifth Avenue, hmtaat Pa. 


P. d Florida 
8 gale ; The “UNIVERSAL’ 


Send for Booklets. 


or typew riter. 





CALIFORNIA, until April. 
FLORIDA, February and March. 
JAPAN-CHINA, etc., March 2 and 25. 


Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 





‘S please you. 














“In London Town” you see 


and meet the real British Paerte ond get 
alongside of the real Johnny Bull o1ke- 
= »y Smith has access everywhere. 
ook if you have been to London. 
Read it if you haven't been—it’s 
| next best to going. 
ously illustrated. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London | 


Standard for 15 Years. 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 


> iearailaas s 50 or more 
from one Jett er or anything written with pen 
50,000 in use everywhere. Let- 
ter size $3.25. Sample work and booklet free. 
G. REEVES DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


DUPLICATOR— 4 


No Glue or Gelatine. 


PATE NT YOU R IDE AS- Patentsobtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big Manu- 
facturers Write today tor free boo 7, of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing referenc es 
D. Swirt, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.¢ 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Free Trial. 
Booklet 





DE LICIOU S sugar cane syrup; dati like 
molasses; old timey dark brown sugar; whole 
grain rice. Samples, 4c. 





FARMER HAMLETT’S PLANTATION 





Re — his 
It will 


Y' i 
Classified Columns. 
Circulation 450,000. 


Brim full of truth. Copi- 


$1.50 net. 








J can advertise effectively 


Rate $1.50 per line. 
Six average words to line. 


_ Route 3, NEw ORLEANS 
in our 





A man can gain some new hecitodes from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their denefit. 
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PO PLETE 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“E. F. D.,”’ Joplin, Mo.—‘‘When wanting to 
speak over the on phone, and the call is answered 
by some one other than party wanted, kindly 
advise which is correct, ‘May I speak with Miss 
Blank?’ or ‘May I speak to Miss Blank?’’ 

One may speak io (address) a person; speak 
with a person (converse with him); speak of or 
about a thing (make it the subject of remark); 
speak on or upon a subject; in parliamentary 
language, speak to the question. From this it 
will be seen that ‘“‘speak with’’ and ‘“‘speak to”’ 
are equally cu:rect. 

“N. F. P.,”’ Port Arthur, Ont.—‘ A friend of 
mine has the habit of using the word ‘loathe’ 
to express dislike or disapproval, as, ‘I loathe 
that hat,’ or ‘I loathe that suit.’ Is this correct?"’ 

Loathe is properly applied only to objects or 
conditions that cause extreme disgust or sickening 
aversion, which can hardly be the case with the 
articles you mention. The use of this word is a 
mere idiosyncrasy. The word to use in such a 
case is dislike, or, expressing it negatively, one 
might say ‘‘I do not care for that hat.” 

“Cc. R. C.,”"" Battle Creek, Mich.—‘‘ What is 
the significance, if any, in the color of different 
books issued by ‘different nations on war and other 
matters, such as, ‘Blue Book,’ ‘White Book,’ 
‘Red Book,’ ‘ Yellow Book,’ etc.?"’ 

The original British blue book was a record of 
the history of England from the first year of 
Queen Mary to the eighteenth year of King 
James I. Ashmole, writing in 1715, tells us that 
it was bound in blue velvet. From this dates 
the practise of issuing British parliamentary re- 
ports and Privy Council reports in blue covers. 
Other nations followed the example for conve- 
nience. No special significance attaches to the 
color. 

wi | es ee. Pa.—‘"‘ What is the plural 
of the wall bus 


The plural of bus is busses. Bus is an abbrevi- 
ation of omnibus and is used colloquially. 

“H. B. 8.,” St. Henry, Ohio.—‘* Which is 
correct: ‘There is an apple and a peach in the 
basket,’ ,or ‘There are an apple and a peach in the 
basket "7 

When a verb has two or more nominatives con- 
nected by ‘‘and,”’ it must agree with them jointly 
in the plural. ‘An apple and a peach are in 
the basket "’ is preferable to “There are an apple 
and a peach in the basket,’’ but the latter is not 
incorrect. 

“WW. B.,”" Newcastle, Pa.— ‘A, B, and C 
each con a lot of land, and they enter into an 
agreement to fix the boundary-lines of the several 
lots. Is it proper to say that the agreement is 
between the three, or would it be proper to say 
among the three?”’ 

Among may apply to any number; Ddetween 
applies to two only. Therefore, the correct word 
to use is among. 

e * ’ Arlington, Texas.—‘‘ Will you please 
give me + correct American pronunciation of 
St. Louis 2?” 

The majority of the inhabitants of the city 
pronounce the “‘s’’ at the end of the name. The 
reason given for this is that ‘‘ Louie’’ is the French 
pronunciation, and that unless the word ‘Saint’ 
is also given the French pronunciation, you are 
using two pronunciations in one title. This view 
is not strictly correct. It has always been the 
custom in English to leave off the ‘“‘s’’ in pro- 
nouncing the word where a.Frenchman is con- 
cerned. No one speaks of King “ Louis’’ XIV., 
but always of “ Louie’? XIV. We may say then 
that ‘‘Louie’’ is the accepted English pronuncia- 
tion; at any rate, where it refers to a Frenchman. 
The old French families here and a number of 
other old St. Louisans always leave off the “‘s’’; 


indeed they are very particular to do so. If any 
newcomer should do this, however, he would 
probably be stamped as a “tenderfoot.’”” Nine 


persons out of ten would tell you that “* St. Louis’’ 
is without exception the accepted pronunciation. 
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TheHot Springs ““« 


The Spas of Europe 


Surpassed 


What though the war has closed Carlsbad, Baden- 
Baden, Nauheim and Wiesbaden to you—don’t 
you know that you have right here in your own 
country a spa unsurpassed by any in the world? 
A climate, a social life, beauties of scenery, hotels, 
and curative radio-active waters that yield the 


palm to none. 
door. 


gout, your disorders of liver, or kidneys. 


And here it lies—at your very 
Come and be rid of your rheumatism or 


Come 


and play golf or tennis — ride horseback — climb 
the mountains — walk — motor — drive — dance 
—come for health, pleasure or rest — but come. 


Owned and Controlled 
by the United States Government 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas are on the beauti- 
ful Government reservation—their virtues are en- 
dorsed and their use is controlled and regulated 


by Uncle Sam. 


To his fine army and navy hos- 


pital here he sends his soldiers and sailors for 
rheumatism, liver, skin and stomach troubles and 


they go away cured. 


Now, while you’re in the mood, call up the 
ticket office and settle the transportation 
problem. We'll arrange hotel or boarding 
house accommodations for you if you like 
— just fill out the coupon, or wire. 


SPECIAL. — Low 
round trip rate in 
effect on roads en- 
tering Hot Springs, 
Ark., and all con- 
necting lines. Be 
sure you ‘get this 
special rate. 








Business Men's League, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Please send booklets. 




















Winfield B. Phillips, Fenton, Michigan 


A Retired Manufacturer, will mail free 
a Helpful and Interesting Booklet on 


Arbitration 


In Business Matters. Something New! 








of the Body.’ 
and avoid the 


aged or * 


$1.39 postpaid. 
COMPAN 


By I. 
discomforts 


body. 


Avoid Heart Trouble 


Get “The Heart and Blood Vessels; 
Care and Cure, and the General Ma 
3 H., Hirschfeld, M. D. 
It shows you How To be sound and happy, 


Their 
nagement 





and dangers of 


breakdown—How To reconstruct a misman- 

‘ run-down” 

guidance along the lines of simple, natural liv- 

ing, by a physician of unquestioned authority 
INK & 


Plain, practical 


WAGNALLS 


, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Book on Law Free 


Write today for our new 171- 7-e e boo 
on ‘The Power of Law Traini t carries 


man. me 
of the law 


masters 
No" obligations, The — be ae 
- ng @ 
Write Today~*tr-. pecial reduced prise — 
Schcol of 
Gicase. tite Minow 


America 
2372 hattan Bide. 





HOME 
STUDY 








The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
| aay 2 offers also instruc- 
yy correspondence. 
ae detailed in- 
formation address 


24th Year UU. of C. (Div. R) Chicago, 
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O longer do Ford owners stand in dust, 
mud, slush, rain, snow, cold, heat, or at 
ANY TIME, and crank their engine 
by hand—all this annoying, disagreeable, 
dirty work has been done away with. 


Ford owners now sit in the car and merely 
press the foot pedal of the Stewart Starter, 
and instantly their engine starts. 


There is no hesitancy—no delay with a 
Stewart Starter on a Ford car. When the 
foot pedal is pressed, the smooth, quick, 
effective force of compressed air gets imme- 
diate action. It is the correct type of starter, 
located in the correct place, and it spins the 
motor exactly as when cranking by hand. 


Stewart Starter weighs only 40 pounds 
which is evenly carried in center of car, giving 
perfect weight balance, not an unnatural 
strain on one side of car. Needs no attention. 
Nothing to replenish. Installation is simple 
—no cutting or changing any part of your 
Ford car, as you have to do in putting on 
other starters. 


Stewart Starter also supplies air for your 
tires. No more back-straining job of hand- 
pumping. When your tires need more air, 
you simply attach the hose connection 























Tire Pump eS vr 3 50 
‘ , ires by a back- ay 
peer ne ettce ay PA ROA, net OY a 








Driven Tire Pump 





Mlonger; buy a $ 
# Stewart Motor- 
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and Pumps ee 





(furnished as part of the Stewart Starter equipment) 
and your tires are blown up while you stand and look 
on. Saves buying a tire pump. Saves tires from going 
bad because of not being fully blown up. 


Get your Stewart Starter TODAY, and put a stop 
to hand-cranking forever. Its cost is only $40, one-half 
that of other starters. 





30 days’ Trial Offer 


_ If not thoroughly satisfied with any Stewart Product 
after 30 days’ use, the purchaser’s money will be 
cheerfully refunded without question or argument. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp’n 















—— Products 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
Branches and Service Stations in 60 Cities and Towns 
































WU OAe Ls 


Sleiva@b Vacuum 
Gasoline System 
Always insures a 
positive, automat- 
ic, even flow of 


gasoline to $ f 0 


dlewarh Speedometer 
for FORD Cars 


Ford owners choose the 
Stewart: used by over 


1,700,000 car $10 


ownerson their 














carburetor 


cars every day 
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Bes new color combi- 
nation in Firestone 
Tires, Red Side Wall 
and Black Tread, adds an 
exterior of style and ele- 
Zance to in-built mileage 
values, This new effect is 
the answer to an increasing 
demand for appearance as 
well as performance in tires. 


Firestone Tires add a touch 
of stron? individuality to any 
car, without a “showy” effect. 
They will harmonize with the 
finish of every car. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Exc 
Tire and Rim Makers’”’ 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





LL of the seeds, plants and bulbs that you pur- 
chase are bought on the reputation of the seller. 
Even the most thoroughly trained seedsman or horti- 
culturist is unable to give a satisfactory opinion without 
exhaustive tests, and with this fact in mind it is always 
desirable to first i investigate the reputation of your seeds- 
man. The business of Peter Henderson & Co. was 
established in 1847 and has been built to its present 
proportions by the most careful attention to quality. 


The third generation of Hendersons are in charge today and 
there is something more than just a plain business relationship 
existing between themselves, their employees and their cus- 
tomers. When you buy Henderson’s seeds you buy 69 years 
of experience; you buy the prestige and reputation of years of 
successful seed raising and selling; you buy seeds that have behind 
them the sentiment brought out by many years of careful, con- 
scientious attention to our customers and their wants. The very 
smallest part of the cost is represented by the seeds and it is by far 
the most important. Try the Henderson way this year and see if 
there isn’t a difference. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our annual 
catalogue. It is really a book of 206 pages, handsomely bound, 
with a beautifully embossed cover, 14 color plates and 1,000 half 
tones, direct from photographs, showing actual results without 


exaggeration. It is a library of everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 
Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have made up a Henderson 
Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 


White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer and Eckford Mixed Sweet Peas 


In order to obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue, “Everything 
for the Garden,” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send 
you the catalogue, together with this remarkable ‘‘ Henderson Specialty Collection ’’ and 


complete cultural directions. 
Every Empty Envelope Counts 


This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope 








ter Henderson & Co, 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City as Ca sh 


I enclose herewith 10c for which send catalogue and which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 


“‘Henderson’s Specialty Collection,” with complete cepted as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, plants or 
cultural directions, as advertised in The Literary bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 








